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THE many claims that are now being put forward, and pressed, 
under a threat to cease work, have at least one good effect— 
they drive us back upon the consideration of fundamental 
principles. And the question I wish to ask is this: Is the 
social and industrial order of such a nature that it is able to 
bear up against the shocks to which it is now subjected, and 
can it fairly be asked to sustain them ? 

Let me premise my consideration of the question by 
stating that if there are any principles governing the situa- 
tion, they will hold good equally of the strike and the lock- 
out. If I do not at every point of my argument make the 
twofold application, it is only for the sake of brevity. For 
any limitations or restrictions which the necessities of our 
social system may impose upon the workers will be equally 
binding upon the employers. And my object is to ascertain 
whether there are such bounds, beyond which the claims of 
loyalty to the social whole are paramount over even the claim 
to industrial freedom. 

Further, it has to be said, in view of the claims frequently 
made by masters and men to have an absolute right to work 
or not work at their discretion, that such a claim is without 


warrant from the State. For there are no single or separate 
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rights inherent in single persons or in combinations of persons | 


which give them an absolute title to act in this way or that. 


or unity. ‘They are dependent on one another, limited by 
and effective through one another. Hence a claim to have 
a right to act in a particular way is baseless unless it lends 
support to other rights, and is required to secure the unity 
and strength of the social order of which it is one expression. 
I have no right to act in a way which will lead to the dis- 
integration of society. My title, for example, to the posses- 
sion and use of property is limited in many respects that it 


may be subservient to this larger end. Even though the i a rig 
if ye 
secu 
/ non 
) of ar 
) exist 


property is in the popular sense my own, there are many 
uses of it which I am not entitled to make. For example, 
I may not buy a war-vessel with it, nor use it to bribe a 
magistrate, or to procure false witness, or to support a 
rebellion or a crime, or to erect houses contrary to the 
Buildings Regulations Act, or to set up an obstruction on 
the highway, or to print a libel. 

And what is true of property is equally true of life and 
working power. In an extreme case the State may rightfully 
ask me to resign both to preserve social order. And even 
in the ordinary run of affairs it sets up many bounds and 
restrictions upon the use I may make of my life. There are 
many things I have no right to do. And these limitations 
are imposed mainly for two reasons. On the one hand, 
because all the rights which the law does recognise as vesting 
in me and in others must fit into and support one another ; 
and on the other, because all rights vesting in anyone are 
powers or modes through which the social order can most 
effectively maintain and express itself. 

From this it follows that no individual or combination of 
individuals can have even a prima facie claim to act according 
to their own discretion, unless they can show that the general 
interest will be better served by allowing such discretion. 
It also follows that any limits which may, in the general 
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interest, be imposed on such a discretion are not an un- 


) warrantable interference with a primitive right inherent in 
) individuals, but are the necessary conditions on which alone 
> aright can exist at all or be capable of general application. 


I preface my paper with these semi-philosophical, or 


>» common-sense, remarks because one hears so much loose talk 


indulged in by both masters and men to the effect that the 


» State has no right to interfere in trade disputes, that as its in- 
+ terference is always mischievous it should hold its hand, or at 
' the most should see that the game (or the fight) is fought fairly. 


For this contention there is no ground. The State has 


fF a right—and not only a right but a duty—to intervene (or, 
_ if you like, to interfere) when its own unity, strength, and 
security are involved, compromised, or endangered. It can 
» no more be an idle that it can be an uninterested spectator 


of any struggle that threatens its prosperity and even its very 


» existence. What the limits of this interference should be and 


what forms it can best take are matters of fair discussion. 
But the right of the State to interfere if its well-being is 
imperilled cannot be seriously questioned. 

Even the parties to the dispute do not themselves 


seriously question it. For each of them is quite ready to 
_ invoke the help of the State to concuss the other party, while 
| vigorously objecting to be itself concussed by the same 


authority. It is, indeed, almost ludicrous to read the incon- 
sistent eloquence which invites the State to use its utmost 
power to force the other party to grant the demand made on 
them, while it denounces any pressure put upon themselves 
as taking sides in the dispute and playing a partisan part. 
With somewhat less eloquence and somewhat more logic or 
sense of fair play the situation would much clarify itself. 

The rest of this paper will be an enquiry into what is 
involved in the Right to Strike in theory and in practice, 
and how far these claims can be admitted by the State. 

The Right to Strike has been defined by a zealous defender 
of it as the right to demonstrate the value of labour by with- 
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holding it. And this definition will give us a convenient point 
of departure. 

One may take exception to it, first of all, on the ground }; 
that you cannot demonstrate the value of anything by with- q 
holding it. You may prove it to be indispensable ; but there [> 
are so many things indispensable to a civilised existence that 
their respective values cannot be determined in this way. In F 
a watch, for example, every piece of the mechanism is indis- F 
pensable to the whole and to each of the other parts. The | 
absence of one wheel or pin would bring the whole to a stand- F 
still. But the withholding of one part will in no way show | 
what its value is as compared with the other parts. Similarly, 
the withholding of labour would prove that without it our 
present type of life was impossible ; but the same result would — 
follow if capital were to withhold itself, or if the directors of 
industry were all to go on holiday. Such tactics, therefore, 
would teach us nothing of the relative values of the different 
factors in production, or of the reward that was proper for 
each of them to receive. 

In the next place, we have to point out that the definition 
is inadequate, because both in theory and in practice a strike 
involves much more than a simple withholding of labour. 

First of all, it is a combined or organised stoppage, and 
involves concerted common action on the part of a considerable 
number of persons for a single end. This puts it at once on 
a different plane from the liberty to work or not work which 
the law allows to each individual. For even if we grant that 
each man should enjoy the freedom of working or not working 
at his own option, it by no means follows that the law should 
equally sanction his liberty to combine with any number of 
others for an organised stopping of work. 

It has, indeed, almost passed into a legal maxim that that 
which it is lawful for one man to do, or to abstain from doing, 
must be lawful also for any number of men to combine to do 
or abstain from. But the maxim may very well be only a 
feeble and mischievous generalisation. For the very agree- 
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' ment and combination on the part of many may entirely alter 
* the act itself and the conditions that result, so that the act is 
; really a different act. It may very well be that the State can 
- allow certain liberties to each individual only if too many do 
not claim to exercise them at once, and that if all wished to 
» exercise them at once, the State would be bound to refuse 
> them to all. For example, A is at liberty either to sell or to 
. refuse to sell food to Y. So also is B and C and D, ete. 
The } And the State can allow this liberty because it is on the 
_ whole in the interest of each. But if A, B, C, D, ete., all 
_ combine to refuse to sell food to Y, Y may justly ask the 
f State to compel them, as their combination is a negation 
| of his very existence. 


Or again, though each of us has liberty to walk along the 


' street, if ten thousand of us agree to go in a solid procession 
‘ through the streets we may lawfully be forbidden to do so. 
Or, though each of us is at liberty to stand at a shop window 
, or door, it does not follow that a thousand of us have the 


same right at one and the same time. Or, if anyone is at 


_ liberty to ring your bell and call on you, it is not intended 
| that a thousand people should agree to ring your bell and call 
} on you consecutively or together in one day. In a meeting 
' each man is at liberty to speak, but we are not at liberty to 


combine and all speak at once, else there will be no meeting. 

My point is that an act innocent, or so little troublesome 
as to be lawful, when done by any single person, may be most 
harmful if a large body of persons combine to do it at one 
time. And the very aggregation or combination may entirely 
change its character, just as a little food or drink or even 
poison may prove a tonic to the body, while much of it may 
be its destruction. 

At this point of our argument I do not venture to say 
which combinations may be of this nature, still less that all 
combinations are; but I do wish to enter a warning against 
the common assumption that what anyone has a right to do 
everyone may claim the right to combine to do. In every 
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merits as conducive to greater social solidarity and mutual 
serviceableness. If it cannot be justified on these grounds, 
it is an unwarrantable demand. 

Another element that enters into both the theory and 
the practice of the strike is the claim that no one else shall 
do, or be allowed to do, the work of those who go on strike. 
This distinguishes it from every voluntary discharge. The 


men stop work, but they don’t intend to give up the work. F 


They still consider that they have a paramount claim to the 
posts they have hitherto had, and that every means should be 


used to keep their posts open till they get terms that will satisfy 


them, and permit them to resume work. 

This is why there is so much bad blood when they are 
asked to hand back their uniforms, or to vacate their employers 
houses. For this means a definite termination of their 
employment. And in their own judgment they are not A’s 
discharged workmen, but A’s employees on strike. 

It is for this reason also that when the strike is over 
(whichever side has proved successful), they not only demand 
to be taken back, but to be taken back as a body, without any 


case the extension of the right needs to be justified on its own | 
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of their number being victimised, and each man reinstated F 


in precisely the same post as he had before. 

Hence any person or arrangement that interferes with 
this reinstatement is strenuously opposed. And it is rapidly 
becoming a point of trade-union ethics that if those who have 
hitherto done any particular work refuse to do it under the 
conditions imposed, then every means should be used to pre- 
vent anyone else undertaking it. Sometimes this is secured 
by persuasion more or less peaceful; sometimes abuse, intimi- 
dation, and even violence are incidental to the struggle. In 
any case, every nerve is strained to see that those who have 
hitherto done the work shall not be replaced by new-comers. 

Now consider what this involves. It means that if those 
who carry on a particular service decide either that they will 
no longer carry it on, or that they will only carry it on under 
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conditions for which they stipulate, then the community must 
go without that service until they please or until their terms 
are granted. In this way each particular social function is 
entirely at the mercy of the particular set of persons who at 
present carry it on. 

A claim of this nature is obviously little removed from 
taking society by the throat. For it means that each section 
of our very complex industrial organisation will be wholly 
within the control of any small body of men. And not only 
each section, but the whole industrial life of the community ; 
for the whole would in a few days or hours come to a stand- 
still if any one of a hundred trades or occupations were to 
be wholly stopped. 

For our industrial order is much more complex than any 
machine, more so even than any animal. And we know that 
in the animal the removal of a part, or the total arrestment 
of a function, means either a crippled life or a speedy death. 
Some parts and functions are no doubt more vital than others ; 
but there are many whose unimpeded action is essential to 
existence, and many more whose activity is essential to 
working capacity. 

In the animal organism there is, indeed, a certain power of 
repair, of replacement, of substitution, whereby organs lost or 
impaired can have their functions discharged less perfectly by 
some substitute. And this power of replacement and repair 
exists to a much greater extent in our industrial organisation. 
Accidents, dislocations, disturbances of the ordinary machinery 
of production and distribution can very largely and very 
promptly be set right by making new arrangements or 
adjustments which enable the social whole again to fulfil its 
end with more or less sufficiency. 

But it is just this capacity for repair and replacement 
which the modern method of the strike is intended to paralyse. 
The community is to be allowed neither the original organ nor 
any substitute for it. And anyone who directly or indirectly 
seeks to restore the service is boycotted, held up to opprobrium, 
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exposed even to personal violence as a traitor to his class if 
not also to the community. 

Of course, the purpose of this is obvious enough ; for if by 
some, or by any, method replacement or restoration of a service 
can be prevented, the inconvenience, discomfort, and disloca- 
tion for the whole community are kept at a maximum, are in 
fact so great that a speedy capitulation within a short period 
to any demand made by any section is a foregone conclusion. 
The often-repeated statement by the leaders of a strike, if we 
can only get everyone out and keep everyone out for three 
days the victory is ours, is in many services no empty boast 
but a simple fact. The inconvenience, loss, and paralysis to 
the nation’s life would be so great that the pressure to settle 
at any price would be irresistible. 

A railway strike is generally regarded as a unique case 
And in some respects it is; for a paralysis in the transporta- 
tion of commodities would, like the stoppage of the circulation 
of the blood, bring every other function to a speedy end. 
But in reality a railway stoppage does not differ from a general 
stoppage in any one of a hundred trades, except in being more 
rapid in its effects. If all the miners, or bakers, or sailors, or 
farmers, or scavengers, or policemen, or clerks, or foremen, or 
merchants, or women were to stop work and prevent anyone 
else doing their work, precisely the same paralysis would 
follow with little more delay. 

For this reason I have no faith at all in the remedy so 
frequently put forward as a preventive of railway discontent, 
viz. that the railways should be taken over by the State, and 
managed, like the Post Office, as a Government department. 
This may, or may not, be a good thing on other grounds 
—with that we are not now concerned — but as a cure 
for the present evil it seems to promise little relief. For 
these reasons :— 

1. I have yet to learn that Government services like the 
Post Office are conspicuous for the contentment which reigns 
among the workers. 
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‘ 2. If the State did take over the railways, the employees 
| would become civil servants, and the right to strike would be 
\ forbidden to them. In fact, the very reason for withdrawing 
the railway enterprise from private ownership would compel 
' the segregation of the workers from the general body of 
_ workers, the reason, viz. that this service was so vital to the 
community that no interruption of it on any ground could be 
any longer permitted. Any organised attempt to dislocate it 
would be a serious criminal offence. If this were so, unions 
- amongst the railway workers would either not survive at all, 
or would be restricted to a very subordinate function. 

3. If when the railways are in private hands the Govern- 
ment in sending the civil and military forces to see that those 
_ who desire to work are not interfered with is accused of taking 
sides against the strikers, the charge would not only be made, 
but would be true, if the State owned the railways directly. 
It would then be at once the employer and the judge, would 
decide on conditions of employment, and at the same time 
have not only the right but the duty to compel the obedience 
of the workers. Every dispute about working conditions 
would be like a mutiny in the army, a revolt against lawful 
authority. What is true of the railways would be equally 
true of the general proposal to improve the conditions of the 
workers in all industries by nationalising them all. For 
whether the workers’ conditions would be improved or not— 
regarding which there may be difference of opinion—at least 
the first thing to disappear would be the Right to Strike. Any 
refusal to work under the conditions imposed by the State 
would be a criminal, and probably a treasonable, act, punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment. Until Trade Unionists are 
ready, in theory and in practice, to give up the Right to Strike, 
they have not imbibed much of the spirit of Socialism, nor 
are they ready for the nationalising of industry in even its 
simplest forms. 

What, therefore, I wish to emphasise is that State owner- 
ship does not offer us any solution of our problem either in 
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the world of industry as a whole or in the smaller railway 
world. The Trade Unionist would be the first to resent 
this form of remedy if he obtained it. And the other classes 


in the community would probably come to the conclusion f- 


that they had only got from the frying pan into the fire, when 
the State was a direct party in every labour dispute and had 
its impartiality impugned at every turn. 

Setting aside State ownership therefore as (at least for the 
present) no solution, we have to face the real problem, viz. Is 
a stable industrial order consistent with the claim now made 
that each section of the whole shall have uncontrolled 
discretion to say whether the service it has hitherto carried 
on shall be continued to the community or not, or to stipulate 
the terms on which alone the community shall be allowed to 
have it? Should we begin to reconcile ourselves to the idea 
that the vital necessities of our national existence are at every 
moment at the mercy of what each section of the workers 
or the employers may think to be their rights or their due 
reward? Or is this a condition of things fraught with peril 
to the interests of all ? 

One reply, doubtless, will be that the different sections, viz. 
the particular trades and occupations, can be trusted not to 
put forward unreasonable demands and only to ask for good 
conditions for carrying on the service by which they live. 
But this reply begs the question at issue. Can they be so 
trusted? Can any class enjoying unchecked power be trusted 
to be a fair and just judge in its own cause? And who is to 
decide whether the conditions in any industry are good or not ! 
Conditions are never good to human nature unless they cannot 
be better. To the man with 20s. a week, good conditions 
mean 25s., then they mean 30s., then 40s., and so on. To the 
employer getting a return of 4 or 5 per cent., good conditions 
mean a return of 6 or 7 per cent., and then of 8 or 9 per cent., 
and soon. If one can get better terms, why should he not 
press for them ? 

It will be said, no doubt, that public opinion will be strong 
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enough to put the curb on any unreasonable or excessive 
demands on the part of any section. But in this there are 
two difficulties :— 

1. Has the general community any reliable means of 


judging whether a claim put forward is reasonable or unreason- 


able? How can they tell whether 20s. or 22s. or 25s. or 30s. 
be a fair reward for a railway porter, a carter, a baker, a 
tramwayman? And what data are there to guide them in 
judging whether a railway guard should have more or less pay 
than a tramway guard, or a miner more or less than a plumber ? 

2. Suppose the general community, to have formed a definite 
opinion, what power does it have at present to make its 
opinion operative? If it believes, for example, that the 
demand of a certain section, which is supported by a strike 
or a lock-out, is unwarranted, and should not be granted, what 
power of resistance or of exercising pressure does it have / 
At present, none. And hitherto we have muddled along 
without such power. Not indeed without grave and lasting 
detriment to our general prosperity and comfort ; for however 
acutely the direct parties to such disputes may suffer, even 
greater is the total inconvenience and loss inflicted on the 
general community. But we have been able to move along 
somehow without special power, chiefly for three reasons: 
(1) that hitherto the strike or lock-out has seldom been uni- 
versal even in a particular service; (2) that the sympathetic 
strike was neither preached nor practised ; (3) that the power 
of adjustment, repair, and replacement was not effectively 
interfered with. Hence hitherto during periods of labour 
disputes some temporary devices and modes of supply of a 
more or less defective kind could be brought into play instead 
of the normal ones. 

But now all these conditions are changed. Both strikes 
and lock-outs tend more and more to be general, if not 
universal, so that a particular service is not merely restricted, 
but is wholly cut off. The sympathetic strike tends to widen 
indefinitely the area to which such paralysis extends. And 
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the power of replacement and repair is more and more 
effectively prevented. The first of these devices is equally 
practised by Capital and Labour. The second and third as yet 
are largely peculiar to Labour, though it will obviously not 
be long ere Capital, were it only in self-defence, will be forced 
to grasp and wield them in earnest. 

For this is a ruthless game at which one party can play as 
well as the other, and only a certain amount of provocation 
is needed to precipitate a reckless and a suicidal struggle, 
in which the pawns in the game will be men’s livelihoods 
and lives. 

Ere this comes it would be well for the workers to ask 
themselves seriously whether the paralysing of industry can 
bring them aught but suffering and loss. It may have an 
apparent success once or twice; but ere long it will be met 
with like weapons, and those who hoped to do the paralysing 
will get a longer perioc of it than they expected. After all, 
there is nothing fresh, or clever, or effective in it. It is pure 
coercion, reckless of all consequence, like presenting a pistol 
at a man’s head, or starving him into compliance with your 
demands. You may do this once, but he will take means 
to see that you shall not do it again. 

We are in danger of forgetting the old maxim that force, 
or coercion, is no remedy. For each section of the community 
to arrogate to itself the power to say to the whole, you will 
yield to our demands or we will starve you till you do, is 
nothing more nor less than a deforcement by violence of the 
national reason and will. And I much mistake the temper 
and the mind of this nation if they will yield to deforcement 
what they will not yield to reason. 

At present, for example, the railway workers maintain 
that the beauty of their position is that the country would be 
starved straight away if they all came out. Therefore they 
regard themselves as entitled to put forward any claim they 
themselves may judge to be reasonable, and demand that it 
be granted on pain of this disaster. 
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But such a claim, whether made by a body of workers or 
a body of employers, is so contrary to all principles of equity 
and justice that it only needs to be stated to be repudiated 
by everyone not personally interested. If our whole national 
existence and complex arrangements are to be at any and 
every moment at the mercy of any section which, with or 
without reason, conceives that it would like better conditions, 
and that it has only to paralyse the service by which it gets 
a living to compel the granting of its demands, then the 
State may as well resign its authority, and industry revert 
to its primitive simplicity of organisation or absence of 
organisation. ‘The complex structure of our present civilisa- 
tion, with its close and vital dependence of one class and 
occupation on another, is possible at all only because each 
section has not hitherto claimed the right to paralyse, when 
it pleased, its own service and thereby the whole life of the 
community, even if it considered that it had fair grounds for 
asking better rewards and conditions of work. 

And, after all, it has no such right. ‘The fact that one man 
and his mates have hitherto made the shoes of the whole 
community surely gives them no right to say, henceforth we 
shall make no more shoes for you, nor shall we allow anyone 
else to make shoes for you; nay, you shall henceforth go shoe- 
less, unless you agree to the demands we have formulated. 
Hitherto the community has been able to protect itself against 
such coercive demands, or has been able to test the reasonable- 
ness of the claims put forward, by saying, we shall find others 
who will make shoes for us on less onerous terms. But this 
means of testing the reasonableness of any demand is now 
largely cut off by the operation of certain well-known tactics. 
These tactics are chiefly peaceful persuasion, refusal of unionists 
to work with non-unionists, picketing, intimidation by threats, 
by verbal abuse, by the gathering of crowds, and by actual 
deforcement, or violence against persons and property. Only 
some of these are at present legal, and only those that are 
legal are officially advocated by the workmen’s organisations. 
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But there are certain questions which inevitably present 
themselves to any mind which looks closely into recent 
industrial dislocations. One is, why should the powers that 
are legally recognised pass so readily into the use of powers 
which are the subversion of the law itself? Is it inevitable 
that trade disputes be accompanied, or marked, by intimida- 
tion, fear of mob-rule, or actual personal violence? It is 
universally admitted that every trade dispute imposes an 
anxious and arduous, and not seldom a costly, burden upon 
the local police authorities, even where there is no attempt to 
“disturb public order; and where there is such an attempt, 
the ordinary forces of the law are quite inadequate to secure 
that protection to property and liberty which the State is 
bound to supply. 

I am not concerned to ascertain how far the unions or 
their pickets may be personally involved in the intimidation 
and violence which have so frequently of late paralysed that 
public protection from wrong which the State owes to all 
its citizens. To ascertain that would be important if one 
were assigning each individual’s liability. But with that I 
have no concern. What I am interested in is the question 
of why trade disputes do lead to coercion, terrorism, breach 
of the peace, violence, and so lay upon the police duties far 
beyond their power to cope with? Is there anything in the 
rights granted to the parties to such disputes which makes a 
resort to illegal and indefensible weapons of struggle natural, 
easy, or inevitable ? 

In my judgment there is. And it is because the law 
legalises and recognises methods that can hardly do other than 
degenerate into illegal ones that its authority is so quickly 
and so easily set at naught. Because it does not try to 
control the situation when it might, it cannot when it would. 
What I mean is, that there is so little real difference between 
the things it allows and those it disallows, and the transition 
from the one to the other is so easy and imperceptible, that 
no real bulwark is raised against disorder. The persons 
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tempted to have resort to threats and violence receive no 
' timely warning ere they overstep the limits of the law, and 
the forces of the law receive no timely notice that the situa- 
) tion is rapidly passing out of their control. 
' 1 notice that the Prime Minister said recently in answer 
' toa question that the law at present was quite strong enough 
> to protect the rights and liberties of all even during trade 
| disputes, and that, in his opinion, after much experience, the 
' only difficulty was that of getting evidence. Surely this is 
| just the most conclusive proof of the weakness of the law at 
present, that not only are the offences committed, but that 
| they are so numerous and so widely spread that those who 
are wronged are even afraid to complain, that terrorism is so 
/ general that even authority itself inspires no confidence. 
I cannot go more fully into this point now. But I believe 
| that some of the safeguards of public order and personal 
liberty as the law at present stands need to be strengthened 
and modified if they are to be more than empty words, and 
that until this is done a baleful crop of illegal and coercive 
conditions will be our portion during any trade dispute. 

I come now to deal shortly with the limitations that seem 
' to be required on the right to strike and to lock-out. 

First of all, I wish to say that those two, the strike and the 
lock-out, are correlative and interdependent. ‘The one is the 
workers’ weapon, the other that of their employers. Hence if 
there are cases in which one of the parties has been deprived of 
this weapon, the other party must resign his as well. Other- 
wise it would be a case of an unarmed man being set to fight 
with one fully armed. Are there such cases? Obviously 
there are. Every service in fact which is legally bound to 
maintain its operation at all times is in such a position. It 
cannot lock out its men and bring its work to a standstill. 
Therefore it cannot in any way retaliate if an organised strike 
takes place amongst its employees. 

The primary functions of the State are all of this nature, 
and in respect of these we have already recognised the principle 
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for which I contend. The services of the army, the navy, the 
civil servants, etc., cannot be intermitted. There cannot be a 
lock-out because the service cannot be dispensed with, and 
for the same reason a strike is illegal, is in fact a mutiny. For 
this reason, also, employees in gas-works and water-works are 
under special disabilities as the law at present stands. 

But the same principle will force us to extend its operation 
further. For municipal services certainly come within the 
same class. The municipality has not the option of supplying 
them or stopping them when it pleases, as the private employer 
has. Its public authority or the Acts of Parliament under 
which it works compel it to carry them on constantly and 
steadily. ‘The supply of water, gas, transport, the services of 
the police, the poor law officers, the lighting and cleansing 
staffs, cannot lawfully be intermitted. If this obligation rests 
upon the public authorities, a corresponding obligation should 
rest on the employees to refrain from organised disorganisation 
of the services to which they are attached. Each of the 
employees may indeed still have the right to give up the 
service if he pleases ; but while he is in the service the very 
nature of it should preclude all concerted action along with 
others to paralyse it, and should preclude also the claim to 
stop work and still remain an employee. 

Further, a strike by the employees of a local authority seems 
to me not only an offence against society, but a grave menace 
to free democratic institutions. For the employer here is the 
whole community acting through freely and publicly chosen 
representatives ; and any worker or class of workers employed 
under a local authority has the right to appeal not only to 
the popular representatives, but also from them to the electors 
as a whole. That is to say, there are ample constitutionul 
provisions made for full investigation and consideration of 
any grievances. If any section of the workers under a local 
authority chooses to disregard these means of redress, or, 
having exhausted them, chooses to set itself to stop the service 
by which it lives, that section is not only the enemy of the 
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> common weal, but also of every other section of the working 
. classes. It is seeking to force from the community by 
| coercion what the judgment and the will of the people have 
refused. If our representatives are not allowed to exercise 


their judgment, or if, having exercised it, they are deforced 
from the execution of it, then our free popular institutions 
are reduced to a hollow sham, our servants have become our 
masters, and all of us hold our existence at the whim of any 
recalcitrant section. 

It has also to be kept in mind that if services that must 
be constantly maintained impose additional responsibilities 
and restrictions upon the workers as well as upon the local 
authorities, such services have many compensating advantages ; 
and these advantages may well be set against the added 
obligation. For a service that must be constantly carried on 
offers to its employees great regularity and continuity of 
employment. Any man, in fact, of good habits and fair 
efficiency may easily have in it practically a life appointment. 
There is also the fact that the public is brought more in touch 
with such workers, and has a better knowledge of their work 
and working conditions. 

The railway service also falls into the class whose con- 
tinuous operation is vital to all callings and persons alike. 
For this reason the railway companies have had the obligation 
imposed upon them of always maintaining their services. 
They are not at liberty to lock-out or stop when they like. 

It seems to me that this principle cannot remain only a 
half principle. It must apply to both employers and em- 
ployed, or to neither. Otherwise one of two results will 
follow. Either the companies will be unable to carry out 
their obligations, and the Government will be involved to the 
point of using its forces to carry on what all admit to be vital 
to our very existence ; or the companies will be forced to yield 
to any and every demand from any section of their workers, 
however unreasonable, excessive, or prejudicial to themselves 


or to the public. 
Vou. X.—No. 3. 34 
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Neither of these is a position to be contemplated with 
equanimity. And it has also to be borne in mind that the 
railway companies have a much less free hand to deal with 
such situations than a local authority has. The latter may in 
most services impose whatever rates and charges it pleases, 
Hence any concessions in wages and working conditions which 
it may make to its employees are easily set off by asking for 
more rates. In fact, the main difficulty of all commercial 
concerns, how to secure on every year’s business a balance on 
the right side, simply does not exist for a local authority. In 
this, the most worrying part of business management, a local 
authority simply does not know that it is born. But it is the 
most anxious, and sometimes impossible, task a railway com- 
pany has to face. With fixed rates for this and that, with 
methods of changing them so protracted, and costly, and 
uncertain in their issue, that the game is seldom worth the 
candle; with Board of Trade and other regulation of working 
conditions, with Government inspection and Parliamentary 
restrictions, its freedom to adjust its employees’ wages and 
working conditions from time to time is almost destroyed. It 
should also be added that any concessions in wages and _ hours 
of work which might be given in prosperous times inevitably 
become a permanent charge and have to be paid also in the 
lean years, when perhaps they would be quite unwarranted. 
For, if there is a worse grievance than not getting what you 
ask, it is getting what you ask and then having it withdrawn. 

For these and other reasons I think that the railways are 
unduly handicapped in adjusting their income and expenditure, 
and are thus gravely hampered in their dealings and negotia- 
tions with their workmen about wages and hours. And much 
of the present fiction I believe to be due to these causes, to 
too little elbow-room, in fact, and not either to the want of 
“recognition” of the unions or to defective machinery for 
conciliation and settlement of disputes. 

Speaking personally, but from some intimate knowledge 
(though this is aside from the precise subject of my paper), 
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I believe that the railwaymen have real and substantial 
grievances which demand speedy redress, and for this I would 
be prepared to fight hard that the redress should be real, and 
that there should be ready means of adjusting differences. 
But the grievances I believe on the side of the companies are 
no less. And the condition of the workers will not, in my 
opinion, be bettered but worsened by resort to an organised 
stoppage of work. ‘This will exasperate public feeling, and 
justly, against them, it will prejudice their fair and just claims, 
will bring the extremity of distress and suffering on those 
who are least able to bear them, and take a heavy toll of all 
industry and of the wages and food of all other workers. 
More than that, it will cause a reaction of feeling throughout 
the country which will set back the cause of unionism for 
many a day. 

It is not by such coercive measures that better relations 
are established, but by seeking out the real causes of the 
difficulty. And that difficulty, in large measure at least, is 
common to both the companies and their servants, and 
arises from the heavy burdens imposed upon this public 
service by legislation, by imperial and local taxation, and the 
absence of any simple method of adjusting the charge to 
the discharges. Hence capital is hard to get, workers are 
kept on small wages, and there is serious friction all round. 
If the real problem is to be faced, still more if it is to be 
solved, a larger and broader view will need to be taken by 
the State and by the public, as well as by the parties them- 
selves, of the conditions necessary for success in this field. 

But I am convinced that the less the workers rely on their 
tump card, the Strike, and the more they rely on full and 
accurate public ventilation of their case, the sooner will a 
rmedy be found for their real grievances. They will make 
a grave mistake in tactics if they turn the sympathy of the 
public with their reasonable claims into the exasperation of 
the man who feels himself ill-used without cause. And they 
will gain much more in the end by asking for, and abiding by, 
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some neutral arbiter’s award, than by any attempt to coerce 
a whole nation into compliance. 

Lastly, the sphere of general industry may seem to present 
a less clamant case for the restriction or the prohibition of the 
strike and the lock-out. And that has been the case in the 
past, because stoppages were partial and some form of supply 
or some substitute could be got at a sacrifice. Hence the 
community could afford, by paying a price, to stand aside 
and let the parties fight it out. But the price which the 
neutral has now to pay threatens to be too big. If the 
sympathetic strike, the general strike (national or inter- 
national), and the prevention of replacement extend as they 
threaten to do, they will bring about an imperative call for 
the legal prohibition of this form of warfare and the institution 
of compulsory arbitration. The power to dislocate or to stop 
industry has been allowed so long only because it was exercised 
with some limit and moderation. If it is to be advocated and 
used as a ruthless and reckless weapon before which nothing 
is sacred and nothing safe, it will be struck from the hands 
that would so abuse it. Society cannot afford to grant to 
any of its members or to any class within it the right to 
gamble with those interests which are vital to its solidarity. 


ROBERT A. DUFF. 


University or GLascow. 


Note.—The foregoing Article was in type before the occurrence of the 
Coal Strike. The Author, in a letter to the Editor, states that whereas, if 
the Article were to be written now, the illustrations might be chosen from 
another field, the effect of so choosing them would be to strengthen his 
argument.—Epiror. 





THE JESUS OF “Q”—THE OLDEST 
SOURCE IN THE GOSPELS. 


GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT. 


Any discovery that affects the picture and conception of the 
historical Jesus affects the highest interests of human society. 
Such a discovery—known for some time to New Testament 
scholars—is the recognition of the fact that a collection of the 
words of Jesus, a document which was probably compiled prior 
to the earliest of our Gospels, lies before us embedded in 
Matthew and Luke. This document is now commonly 


called *Q” from the German word Quelle (source). 

The significance of this discovery cannot easily be over- 
estimated. For this collection of the words of Jesus is the 
most authoritative document on the nature and scope of 
Christianity. Of this there can be no question. If it be 
true that no deliverance of the Church is of the same weight 
as the New Testament, it is also true that no part of the 
New Testament is of the same weight as the words of Jesus 
—him out of the fulness of whose spiritual forces the Christian 
movement sprang. The words of the Master—profound, 
figurative, fascinating words—were variously interpreted even 
in his own lifetime, and not seldom misinterpreted. We do 
not wish to accept a misinterpretation, and we should have 
difficulty, most of us, in choosing between the various inter- 
pretations given by early disciples. But more than this, as 
disciples ourselves, or, at least, as intelligent men and women 
who desire to judge of the foundations of the Christian 


religion for ourselves, we recognise that the ultimate source 
533 
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of documentary authority is the teaching of Jesus. Of this 
teaching the earliest, the most various and complete collection 
is that which is here designated by the letter Q. 

We must frankly admit at the outset that it is not 
altogether easy to determine the exact limits of this uniquely 
precious collection, and also that it is not a light task to 
decide, at times, what the Master really said, because of the 
important differences between the reports of his words in 
Matthew and Luke. Thus, for example, did he give his 
disciples a model prayer which contained five petitions, as it 
is reported in Luke, or seven, as it stands in Matthew? Did 
he utter a blessing on the poor, as we read in Luke, or was it 
a blessing on the poor zn spirit, as we read in Matthew? Did 
he set himself in pointed and absolute opposition to the Law, 
as the report of the Sermon on the Mount in Matthew would 
lead us to think, or is the Lucan report correct which lacks 
this outspoken antithesis? Such divergences in the two 
versions of Q furnish problems for the technical scholar, and 
should induce caution in our statements regarding its exact 
contents, but they by no means rob it of its right to be 
considered the chief jewel in our evangelic literature. 

The significance of the fact that we have in Matthew and 
Luke, separable from the rest of those writings, an older 
document consisting of words of Jesus, is clearly manifest 
when, through the medium of this document, we study the 
Master’s thought of himself and his work. There is a contrast 
between the Jesus of Q and the Jesus of any one of the four 
evangelists which is nothing less than startling. To some 
features of this contrast we now ask the reader’s attention. 

The document before us contains, according to the 
narrowest estimate of its limits, approximately 180 verses! 
or about one-sixth of the Gospel of Matthew or of Luke. 
Of these 180 verses by far the greater part are ethical or 


1 The reader who would like to identify these is referred, among recent 
books, to Harnack, The Sayings of Jesus, 1908, or Sir C. Hawkins, Hore 
Synoptice, 1911. 
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religious, like the injunction to love one’s enemies, and the 
prayer, “Father, hallowed be thy name,” and they present 
Jesus to us as a great spiritual prophet, as one who was in 
the line of Isaiah and Jeremiah. They are impersonal: their 
authority lies in their evident truth; it does not rest on the 
office or the person of the speaker. But this ethical and 
religious teaching of Q, while it puts Jesus in the same 
class with Isaiah and Jeremiah, clearly presents him as their 
master. If Aristotle, as Dante tells us, is “ master of them 
who know,” in the realm of philosophy, then he who spoke 
the words of Q is master of all who know in the realm 
of ethics and religion. In simplicity and universality of 
thought, and not less in their tone of certainty, these words 
are easily separable from the best utterances of the older 
prophets. Particularly is this true of those utterances which 
touch directly on God and man’s relation to him. Though 
these, taken separately, may be thought but “ broken lights” 
of God, yet in their mutual consistency, their lucidity, and 
their power to make themselves felt and remembered by the 
heart of man, they are the manifest culmination of all prophetic 
literature. 

This, then, is the first and basal fact in regard to the Jesus 
of Q. He stands among the teachers of Israel a prophet 
according to his own confession, and we come up to him 
from companionship with an Isaiah or a Jeremiah as a 
traveller who climbs up from some deep valley at sunrise 
passes out of twilight into full and perfect day. The light 
of the valley and the hilltop are one, derived from the same 
fount in the same manner, only in one there is more of 
earth-shadow than in the other. 

So far as the great bulk of the words of Jesus in Q are 
concerned, the speaker makes no formal claim for himself, not 
even the claim common to the elder prophets, that what is said 
is from Jehovah. He speaks winged words, but the wings 
spring naturally from within; they are not artificial, and owe 
not their strength to any official position or Messianic claim. 
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But what now of the remaining words of Q in their 
portrayal of the speaker? Do they lead to something generi- 
cally different from the conception of a prophet, or beyond 
that of the supreme and final prophet? I think not. 

Let us take our stand at once before that loftiest utterance 
of a personal sort which is found in Q: “I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these 
things from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal 
them unto babes: yea, Father, for so it was well-pleasing in 
thy sight. All things have been delivered unto me of my 
Father: and no one knoweth the Son save the Father ; neither 
doth any know the Father save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son willeth to reveal him.” ‘This word may well 
have been spoken in the great hour at Caesarea Philippi when, 
after a long and increasingly intimate fellowship with the 
Master, Simon Peter confessed his belief that Jesus was the 
Messiah, the hope of Israel. Whether this was the historical 
occasion on which the words were spoken or not, we leave an 
open question: what concerns us is their great personal claim. 
This is that Jesus had an unique knowledge of the Father, a 
knowledge such as no one else had possessed, and that he could 
impart this knowledge of the Father to his fellow-men. ‘The 
statement that he possessed a knowledge of the heavenly 
Father which no one else possessed was only another form of 
the thought that prophets and kings had vainly desired to see 
the things which his disciples saw and to hear what they 
heard. It was a more definite expression of the same truth 
that Jesus uttered when he declared that “ something greater ” 
than Solomon and greater than Jonah was manifested in his 
appearance and mission. Jesus knew within himself that 
he had a more perfect vision of God than his predecessors 
possessed. 

With this consciousness of unique knowledge there went, 
of necessity, a conviction that he was called with a unique 
calling, for his unique knowledge was to Jesus the highest good, 
and he could not enjoy it alone. He must communicate it to 
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others. Now, in the fact that it was communicable, that the 
men about him could receive it in its fulness, there is involved 
a most important truth. It suggests nothing less than an 
answer to the question, How did Jesus attain his unique 
knowledge of God? It suggests that he attained it, as all 
true teachers of God before him had attained their knowledge, 
by meditation and experience. Let us see how this follows. 
The knowledge of God which Jesus had was an inner convic- 
tion permeated with absolute trust and love. There is not a 
verse or a word in Q that is tinged with any speculation 
regarding God. To Jesus, God is the object of a boundless 
affection and confidence, and no one really knows him who 
does not trust him. The knowledge of God which Jesus had 
was the knowledge of friendship. But this sort of knowledge 
cannot be passed from one to another as one can pass on the 
contents of a book. It begins with the beginning of friendship 
and it grows with friendship’s growth. Jesus felt confident 
that he could initiate men into this friendship and this know- 


ledge, because he by his intimate friendship with God had 
come to know him so well. 


We go on a vain quest when we search the words of 
Jesus for answers to our speculative questions concerning 
God—his nature, his eternal counsels and decrees. For 
light on such high themes we must go to the professional 
theologians of the old school, to men like Thomas Aquinas ; 
but if we wish that knowledge of the Father which comes 
through companionship, we may go to Jesus for guidance. 

We say, then, that the greatest utterance of a personal 
sort in Q—that which was quoted above—does not carry our 
thought of the speaker beyond the conception of the supreme 
prophet. It does, however, carry it to that sublime height. 
By every test that can be applied we must admit that the 
assurance of Jesus regarding his knowledge of God was 
well grounded. His confidence is confirmed by the test of 
history, for Christian civilisation is better than any that pre- 
ceded Jesus, and this civilisation springs ultimately out of 
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the knowledge of God which Jesus communicated. His con- 
- fidence is confirmed also by individual experience, for no other 
teacher or agency has made God so real and so powerful for 
good in the individual life as has this Jewish prophet. His 
confidence, finally, is commended to reason by the fact that 
his life was as wonderful as was his claim to know God 
uniquely. The setting was worthy of the jewel. 

There are some other words in Q that are strongly 
personal, but their thought blends with that of the passage 
which has been considered. Thus, when the Master declared 
that his teaching was a sure foundation on which to build, 
and when he said that the Son of Man would confess or deny, 
in the presence of God, those who confessed him or denied 
him before men, he only expressed what necessarily follows 
if he had indeed a unique knowledge of God. 

Hence, according to Q, Jesus comes before us as the 
supreme prophet. This is the conclusion that we draw both 
from that part of his teaching which makes no allusion to 
himself, and also from those exceptional verses which contain 
such allusions. 

How great is the contrast between this Jesus of Q and the 
Jesus of the first two chapters of Matthew and Luke, or the 
Jesus who is introduced in the first eighteen verses of John! 
No longer is it a Jewish prophet whom we meet, but in one 
case it is a being without earthly father, and in the other it is 
one in whom was incarnated a divine and eternal Person. It 
may be regarded as probable that the story of the Nativity in 
Matthew and Luke is an attempt to explain the greatness of 
Jesus, and that the vast speculation of John is an attempt to 
commend Jesus and his teaching to the philosophical Greek 
world. In the light of Q both are equally impossible if 
regarded as history. They have permanent value and un- 
dying interest, but this is because they help us to realise 
the profound impression which Jesus made on the ancient 
world. When read as history rather than as early attempts 
to explain history, they effectually obscure the portrait of 
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Jesus as this may be recovered from the oldest collection 
of his own words. 

Again, the document Q is remarkable for its implications 
in regard to the work of Jesus. Here, too, the clearest utter- 
ance of the document is that which has already been considered 
from a different point of view. In that hour of profoundest 
feeling of which this source knows, that hour of completest 
confession of his own inner life, the Master spoke of his 
unique knowledge of the Father, and indicated that it was 
the aim of his life to reveal the Father to men. The only 
method of revealing him of which we learn in Q is the 
prophetic method of teaching—teaching both by word and 
example. The joy that filled the heart of Jesus on the 
occasion when he spoke the words about knowing and 
revealing the Father is probably to be accounted for as caused 
by his seeing in his disciples some good evidence that his 
teaching had taken hold of their lives. But whether that 
was the case or not, his declared mission was to reveal the 
Father, and as far as we learn from Q he hoped to accom- 
plish this end in his lifetime. ‘There is no reference in Q 
to the death of Jesus. There are elsewhere a few references to 
it by the Master which are of unquestionable historicity, but 
they do not ascribe to it any unique value. Death is the fit 
ending of a prophet’s career; it seals the message he has 
given ; it is the culminating expression of the principle of 
service which Jesus had often enforced. 

Thus the document Q—and substantially the same may 
be said of all the well-accredited words of Jesus—is in sharp 
contrast with the teaching of Paul and of the Christian 
Church from Paul’s time to the present, for the Apostle 
Paul and many great teachers of the Church have seen the 
most essential service of Jesus, not in his life and words, 
but in his death on the cross. According to this conception 
he was not, primarily, a prophet, but a sacrificial offering. It 
is obvious that this view of the mission of Jesus ill agrees 
with what he regarded as the aim of his life, viz., to reveal 
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the Father. It turns our thought to a legal view of God, 
which is radically unlike the view of Jesus. 

It was not the revelation of Jesus that made the cross the 
chief symbol of the Christian religion. ‘That was due rather 
to the theology of Paul. If the cross be taken to mean 
denial of self, it is an extremely poor symbol of the life-giving 
words of the Founder; indeed, it is quite alien to what he 
regarded as central and fundamental in his teaching. If, again, 
the cross be taken as a great divine index-finger pointing the 
world to Calvary, it is equally inadequate, for it does not 
point to what Jesus thought was the vital centre of his revela- 
tion. Were we to-day dependent upon the oldest collection of 
the words of Jesus for our view of the Christian religion, we 
certainly should not make the cross its peculiar symbol. If we 
were to choose some concrete object to represent the service of 
Jesus, it might be a loaf of bread, or an overflowing fountain, 
or an opened sky ; and if we took a word to epitomise it, we 
should not take a negative term like denial of self, but some 
infinitely rich and positive word, as Life, Love, Fatherhood. 

It remains to notice that the Jesus of Q says nothing of 
his rising from the grave. ‘There are two sayings which seem 
to imply that he anticipated a violent death at the hands of 
men, but there is in this connection no allusion to his resurrec- 
tion. He looked forward to an existence in heaven. He took 
for granted that he should meet, in the presence of God, both 
those who confess him now and those who deny him ; but here 
also there is no word of rising from the grave. 

Undue stress might easily be laid upon the significance of 
this silence of Q. The case is not absolutely closed with these 
data. We have simply heard the oldest and—taking all things 
into account—the most competent witness. But there are 
authentic words of Jesus outside of Q, and among these there 
is a saying, perhaps thrice repeated, which refers to a “ rising” 
or a “ being raised” on the third day, or after three days. Yet 
neither this saying itself nor the context in which it stands 
suggests that the cause of Jesus was in anywise bound up 
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, with what would happen to his physical body. The saying is 
_ merely a personal expression of the thought contained in the 
poet’s line— 


“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again.” 


| It promises the triumph of the cause of Jesus, and should not 
be pressed to yield any further meaning. 


We conclude, then, that Jesus, according to his words in 


_ Q, attached no further significance to his death than any one 
| of the elder prophets might have attached to his own, and that 
' we have no right to attribute to him the thought that his 


material body would be raised from the grave. 

How far has not the Church gone in her doctrine of Christ 
and his work from the teaching of the Master as contained in 
this oldest collection of his words! To the question put to 
the disciples in one of the villages of Czsarea Philippi, “‘ Whom 


| do men say that I am?” the answers of the orthodox Church 


of to-day have far less support in Q than had the answers 
which were quoted to the Master on that historic occasion. 
Some thought that he was John the Baptist risen from the 
dead; others that he was Elijah; and others that he was 
Jeremiah or one of the prophets. They whose opinions are 
cited all thought that Jesus was a prophet, and indeed a very 
great prophet ; and so far they were wholly in accord with 
the teaching of Q. Simon Peter went beyond these unnamed 
thinkers, for he saw in Jesus the fulfilment of the hope of 
Israel. His estimate, however, differed from theirs in degree 
rather than in kind. 

The significance of the portrait of Jesus which can be 
obtained from Q is heightened by the fact that the other 
well-attested words of his are in substantial accord with it. 
But when we come to the various explanations of Jesus and 
his work, which abound even in the earliest of our Gospel 
narratives, then we pass at once into a different sphere of 
thought. These explanations, however, have been accepted 
as authoritative, and the Church has been content to look 
at the Master through the eyes of early disciples. But that 
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content is now being undermined. The process is inevitable 
in an age of historical investigation. That this process will 
ultimately lead to a radical reconstruction of Christian 
doctrine regarding Jesus and his work—a reconstruction more 
significant even than that of the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century—anyone who has followed the march of historical 
investigation of the Gospels during the past twenty-five 
years, and who believes that the words of the Master must 
at length prevail over the words of his disciples, will accept 
as certain. 
GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT. 


New York. 
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THE GREAT QUESTION, 


WILLIAM DILLON,’ 
Chicago. 
I. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE QUESTION. 


Wuart is to become of me after death? Ifthe great majority 
of men and women to-day devote little time to thinking over 
this question or trying to answer it, that is certainly not 
because it does not interest them. If we could imagine the 


miracle repeated in our days of calling a dead man back 
to life, and if such a man were to announce that, at a stated 
time and place, he would give an account of his experiences 
after death, and if we could further imagine that those to whom 
the announcement was made were in some way impressed with 
the conviction that the account would be a true account 
of what he had actually been conscious of during the 
time which elapsed between the departure of the spirit from 
the body and its return, what hall in London or Paris or 
New York would be sufficient to hold the crowd who would 
want to hear him ? 

In all ages, the great majority of men who have not had 


1 Mr William Dillon was born in Brooklyn, New York: is the eldest son 
of John Blake Dillon, who was member of Parliament for Tipperary at the 
time of his death in 1866: is brother of John Dillon, at present member of 
Parliament for East Mayo. He is a life member of the Middle Temple, London, 
and of the King’s Inns, Dublin: he came to Chicago in 1893, and has since 
practised law there. He has been a Master in Chancery of the Circuit Court, 
and is now Assistant Corporation Counsel of the City of Chicago. 
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religious faith have been content, so far as this question is 
concerned, to accept and act upon the philosophy of Horace: 
“Take and enjoy the gifts of the fleeting hour ; think as little 
as may be of what is to come.” Or, perhaps it would be more 
just to the more serious of these to express their mental 
attitude towards the question in the words of an Irish poet :— 


«Tis idle; we exhaust and squander 
The glittering mine of thought in vain. 
All-baffled reason cannot wander 
Beyond her chain. 
The flood of life runs dark ;—dark clouds 
Make lampless night around its shore. 
The dead, where are they? In their shrouds— 
Man knows no more. 


No more, no more. With aching brow, 
And restless heart and burning brain, 

We ask the When, the Where, the How, 
And ask in vain. 

And all philosophy, all faith, 
All earthly, all celestial lore 

Have but one voice, which only saith, 
‘Endure, adore.’”’ 


“‘The dead, where are they? In their shrouds.” This 
does not, of course, mean that, in the view of the poet, when 
we see the dead body of a friend in its shroud, we see there 
the personality we knew in life. It means that all we can 
really know, in the way of answer to the great question, 
concerns the body with which the spirit and personality have 
been mysteriously associated in life; that, as regards what has 
become of that spirit and that personality, our reason can tell 
us absolutely nothing. 

But it would be by no means true to say that this has, in 
all ages, been the mental attitude of all men towards the 
great question. Some of the most profound intellects the 
human race has known have held that the fact of the 
immortality of the human soul can be known by and 
demonstrated to the reason of man. Of all the so-called 
proofs of the immortality of the soul which have yet been 
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attempted, that offered by Plato in the dialogue known as the 
Phedo is the most famous. It need not be said that this 
dialogue, being one of the best of the Platonic dialogues, is 
beautiful. It is beautiful in its setting and in its surrounding 
circumstances; most beautiful in the skill with which that 
setting and those surrounding circumstances are woven into 
the dialogue so as to be vividly present to our consciousness 
as we read; so that, when the final moment comes and the 
master drinks the hemlock, and we are told of the weeping 


' and lamentation of the disciples, we too find it hard to 


repress our tears. It is worthy of note also that, in the 
Phedo, as in the Symposium and other dialogues, by much 
the finest parts are those in which Socrates abandons for the 
time being dialectic and cross-questioning, and gives, in the 
form of continuous discourse, his views and beliefs, without 


| attempting to prove them. But, conceding all this, I must 


confess that, as a proof of the personal immortality of man, 
the Phedo seems to me decisively to fail. Where the 
dialogue is used as a form of controversy, there is always 
a temptation to set up arguments opposed to the view 
the writer aims to impress much as nine-pins are set up 


; in the game. The arguments are set up so as to be easily 
_ knocked down, and with the intent that they shall be knocked 
down. The most enthusiastic Platonist will hardly deny that 


Plato frequently yields to this temptation. Closely allied to 
this is the temptation to cause the opponents of the view which 
the writer champions to express themselves as entirely con- 
vinced by arguments which are indeed far from convincing. 
Every now and then, as we read the Phcedo, we find ourselves 
smiling as Simmias or Cebes admits the absolute conclusiveness 
of the argument. 

And, indeed, it may be noted here that the reader of Plato 
finds himself constantly startled at the contrast between the 
profundity of the intuitions and the shallowness of the dialectic. 
Every now and then we come—most commonly in the longer 


discourses—upon dazzling flashes of intuitive insight into the 
Vot. X.—No. 3, 35 
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deepest problems of human thought which, so to speak, sweep 
us off our feet, and which account for the enthusiastic veneration 
with which the deepest thinkers in all ages have hailed Plato as 
their master, and “the master of those who know.” Side by 
side with these, shortly preceding or shortly following them, we 
find arguments which, if anyone but Plato had used them, we 
should not have hesitated to denounce as shallow sophistry. 
Explanations of this have been given by Dr Jowett and others ; 
but with these explanations we are not here concerned. 
The opening argument of the Phedo—that based on the 
proposition that opposites are generated from opposites—is 
little more than an ingenious play on words. The concluding 
argument—that based on the proposition that opposites, or 
the ideas of opposites, mutually exclude one another—is 
perceived by the hearers to be inconsistent with the opening 
argument; and Socrates is not particularly happy in his 
attempt to explain away the inconsistency. This latter 
argument comes nearer to proving the conclusion sought to 
be proved than any other argument used by Socrates in the 
Phedo, with the possible exception of the ethical argument 
to be referred to later. The soul or spirit is the principle of 
life which gives life to the body while it stays with the body. 
It therefore excludes its opposite, which is death. When it 
leaves the body, it causes the radical change in the condition 
of the body which we call death. But to say that the 
principle of life itself dies, or ceases to exist, when it leaves 
the body, is to affirm what comes very near to being a con- 
tradiction in terms. This argument has force, but, for reasons 
which will be suggested later on, it falls decisively short of 
proving the personal immortality of man, or of the soul of 
man. What Plato evidently intended to be the main argu- 
ment of the Phedo is the argument based upon the favourite 
Platonic doctrine of the real existence of abstract ideas, 
which are eternal and in which the human soul participates. 
It is from this argument that the concluding argument, just 
referred to, is developed. This argument, also, is respectable, 
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as an argument; but it fails to carry conviction nowadays 
because the premise is not conceded. 

In the twenty-three centuries or thereabouts which have 
elapsed since Plato wrote the Phedo, much has been thought 
and much has been written upon this question of the immor- 
tality of man. ‘It would be wholly beyond the scope of the 
present essay to attempt even a brief summary of the argu- 
ments used, even if the present writer had the necessary 
reading. ‘Those who have curiosity on the subject may be 
referred to an article in the recently published eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica under the title 
“Immortality.” 

This article can be read in fifteen minutes, and it perhaps 
contains as full a summary of the modern arguments in 
favour of man’s immortality as could be packed into the 
same amount of space. The writer classifies the argu- 
ments as: (1) Metaphysical: based upon the essential nature 
of the human soul, so far as the intellect of man has been 
able to apprehend that nature. (2) Juridical: the word 
does not seem to me to be descriptive of what the writer 
desires to describe, but I adopt it, for want of a better 
word. Many minds, both before and since the Christian 
era, have been able to attain to belief in the existence of an 
all-wise and all-good personal creator of the universe, without 
the aid of revelation. This belief, coupled with our instinctive 
perception of what is just and what is unjust—briefly called 
our sense of justice,—strongly impels us to believe in a 
future life for each individual personality, in which the 
shocking injustices of this life may be set right. (3) Ethical: 
life for those who recognise and try to act up to a moral 
law is a continual struggle to assert the higher nature as 
against the lower. ‘The lower nature is intimately and 
necessarily identified with the body. Its impulses are in 
the nature of bodily appetites. With the higher nature it is 
wholly different; the more completely it can separate itself 
from the body and render itself independent of the body, the 
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more it approximates to its natural perfection. Death is the 
complete separation of this higher nature from the body; 
therefore it is only by and through death that this higher 
nature of ours can attain to that perfect realisation of itself 
to which, during the term of its imprisonment in the body, 
it constantly aspires. 

This argument, it may be noted, is stated very effectively 
at the opening of the Phedo. It is not stated expressly as an 
argument for the immortality of the soul ; in fact, it is stated 
before the discussion of the question of immortality begins. 
It is given as a reason why the true philosopher should not 
fear death. 

(4) Emotional or affectional. 'This is the argument worked 
out by Tennyson in In Memoriam. 

To these may be added the argument based upon the 
universal aspiration of humanity. It is of this argument that 
Emerson speaks as follows: “The impulse to seek proof of 
immortality is itself the strongest proof of all.” And it is 
this argument that Addison relies on in the well-known 


lines :— 
“Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality?” 


Upon the whole, it is, perhaps, not too much to say that, 
confining ourselves to reasons suggested by and addressed to 
the rational, as distinguished from the emotional, element in 
man’s nature, the argument stands to-day pretty much where 
Plato left it. 

Has the reason of man said its last word on this question ! 
Is it possible for the human reason (and we are concerned here 
only with reason, and not at all with revelation) to raise the 
veil in any degree higher than it has been raised? “ All-baffled 
reason cannot wander beyond her chain.” Has the limit of 
the chain been reached, and is that limit to remain where it 
is as long as human life upon this world shall endure ¢ 

Assuredly no effort will be made here to raise the veil in 
any degree higher than it has been raised. Assuming that 
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reason has reached the limit of its chain in this regard, I shall 


. try to specify, as definitely as the nature of the case admits 


of, the limit of what reason has shown that it can do in this 
matter. 

I propose, then, to examine what I conceive to be the 
strongest abstract argument in favour of the proposition that 
the human soul or spirit is immortal. I shall then ask, and 
try to answer as definitely as the case admits of, the question— 
In what sense, and in what degree, can we justly claim that 
the proposition is, by this argument, proved ? 

Before doing this, however, it will be well first to answer, 
so far as may be, these two questions :—(1) What do we mean 
by the immortality of the soul? and (2) What do we mean by 
“proof,” when we talk of proving such a proposition as that the 
soul of man is immortal ? 


Il. 
THE QUESTION STATED. 


When we affirm that the soul of man is immortal, just 
what do we mean by this proposition? The average man, if 
this question were put to him, would probably answer: “I 
know what I mean as definitely as the nature of the case 
admits of. I mean that the higher element in my nature, the 
spirit that is in me, does not cease to exist when it leaves the 
body at the moment of separation which we call death. 1 
mean that this spirit or soul continues to exist after it has 
finally left the body.” But a little reflection will, [| think, 
convince us that, when we speak of the immortality of the 
soul, we mean something more than this. If we mean 
nothing more than this, then our belief in immortality does 
not necessarily imply anything more than the pantheism 
of Spinoza and other thinkers. If the life or spirit or soul 
of man be nothing more than an emanation, or mode, or 
manifestation of the universal Deity, then it is obvious that 
such spirit or soul may continue to exist after death, and yet 
that the individual personality may absolutely cease to exist. 
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Now, it does not need a very strict examination of our con- 
sciousness to satisfy us that the idea of continued personal 
existence is of the very essence of our conception of the 
immortality of the soul. Some of us may not be able to give 
a definite account of what we do mean; but with all of us the 
idea of a continued existence of the conscious personality is 
present when we think of the immortality of the soul. 

Our conception of immortality is necessarily vague, and 
it is impossible to define it in the sense in which we can 
define our ideas of material objects, which are apprehended 
by our senses. But I think it is possible to frame a defini- 
tion which will bring out the essential element in the con- 
ception, and which will enable the average man to form an 
idea in some degree more definite than that which he 
had before reading the definition. If I were asked to say 
what I meant by the immortality of the human soul, I should 
answer in this way: By the immortality of the human soul 
I mean that the spiritual, as distinguished from the bodily, 
element in the nature of each man will continue to exist 
after death; and that such continuance of existence will be 
accompanied by a consciousness of continuance of individual 
personality. 

The fact that persistence of personality is, consciously or 
unconsciously, implied in the conception which men have 
formed of the immortality of the soul, is curiously exemplified 
in the manner in which men have, in all ages, associated the 
idea of immortality with a continued existence of the physical 
form which the body had in this life. In all ghost-stories the 
ghost appears in the form of the body with which the spirit 
of the deceased was associated in this life. When, in the 
eleventh book of the Odyssey, Homer makes his hero visit the 
regions of the shades, Ulysses there sees his mother and his 
departed friends in the same forms which their bodies had 
while they lived and walked upon this earth. Virgil gives his 
hero a similar experience in the sixth book of the 4neid. So 
of the supposed experience of Dante in his immortal vision. 
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Whether it be in the Inferno, the Purgatorio, or the Paradiso, 


| he sees the spirits of his departed acquaintances in the same 


shape which they had upon this earth, and recognises them by 
that shape. It would be easy to multiply instances. No one 
needs to be told the part which this belief in the persistence 
of physical form after death has played in Christian art. 

Now, a disembodied spirit, assuming it to still personally 
exist, is certainly not apprehensible by our senses. This 
proposition requires no proof. Nor does it need any deep 
thought to enable us to see that a something which is not 
apprehensible by our senses cannot have physical form in 
the sense in which objects which are perceived by our senses 
have physical form. We may not be prepared to go the 
whole way with Berkeley. We may not be prepared to 
admit that we can know nothing regarding external objects 
beyond the fact that certain sensations or effects are produced 
on our consciousness by the action of our senses; and that 
our belief in the actual existence of external objects which, 
through our senses, cause those effects on consciousness, is a 
pure assumption. But, whether we accept this doctrine or 
not, we cannot, I think, escape the conclusion that, if things 
which are not apprehensible by our senses can have physical 
form at all, it must be in some sense which entirely transcends 
our reason. Nor can we, with the reason which God has 
given us, understand how it could be that a disembodied 
spirit, not having senses of sight and touch such as ours, 
could perceive physical form in others, whether material or 
spiritual. 

My aim in saying what has just been said is to make it 
as clear as may be that, so far as our reason is concerned, the 
only available test of persistence of personality is persistence 
of consciousness of personality. Persistence of shape or form 
there may be in some sense which transcends our reason, but 
our reason is unable to realise any sense in which form or 
shape can be predicated of that which is not apprehended by, 
and which produces no effect upon, our physical senses. 
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It may be objected here that, with our limited under- 
standing, we can no more conceive how a disembodied spirit 
can be conscious of persistence of personality than we can 
conceive how such a spirit can have physical form. ‘To 
answer this objection fully would call for a deeper analysis 
of the limits of human thought than I care to attempt here. 
Suffice it to say that we can perceive that consciousness of 
persistence of personality is of the very essence of personal 
immortality. We cannot form the idea of personal immortality 
without its implying such a consciousness. ‘This is certainly 
not true of persistence of physical form. Our conception of 
personal immortality does not, in the least degree, imply a 
persistence of physical form ; and the more deeply we think on 
the question, the more clearly we perceive that, so far as our 
reason is concerned, there is no good ground for believing 
that there is any such persistence. 

So much as to the definition of immortality. Now, as to 
what we mean by proof, when we speak of proving that the 
soul is immortal. 

Proof is the inferring a proposition, the truth of which is 
not apparent to the mind, from other propositions, the truth 
of which is apparent to the mind. Writers on logic tell us 
that there are two kinds of proof—deduction, or the inferring 
of particular conclusions from universal premises ; and in- 
duction, or the inferring of universal conclusions from particular 
premises. In either case, the conclusion is demonstrated, 
not merely shown to be highly probable. There is a sense, 
no doubt, in which inductive reasoning can be said never to 
do more than make the conclusion highly probable. Yet, it 
is none the less true that, before a perfect inference by way 
of induction can be made, there must be practical certainty ; 
and further, that our experience amply justifies us in saying 
that practical certainty can be attained in such matters. 
Now, the first thing we have to note in regard to proving 
such a proposition as that the soul is immortal is that proof, 
in the strict logical sense just referred to, is wholly out of the 
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question. We might certainly construct a syllogism, which 
would be perfect as an argument in point of form, and of 
which the conclusion would be that the soul of John Smith 
was immortal; but such a syllogism would be open to the 
serious objection that the major premise begged the question 
at issue. So, again, if we were allowed to assume that the 
souls of A and B and C and a number of other persons were 
immortal, we might infer the conclusion that the souls of all 
men were immortal ; but here again our inference, while correct 
in form, would obviously have no value whatever as proof. 

Therefore, the word proof, if it be applied to the argu- 
ment in favour of such a proposition as that the soul is 
immortal, would be a misnomer. If we use it at all, we must 
keep in mind that we are using it in a sense widely different 
from that in which it is used by logicians. The most we can 
hope to do by abstract reasoning for the proposition here in 
question is to make it appear to be probable. I speak here 
of the average mind. ‘To some exceptional minds the abstract 
arguments may seem to approximate to demonstration. It 
would appear from the Phedo that they did so seem to 
Socrates. But for the great majority of minds— for the 
average mind—arguments addressed to the reason can at best 
result in raising a presumption, more or less strong, in favour 
of the truth of the proposition. If we want to attain to, or 
approximate to, the condition of practical certainty, we must 
bring to the aid of our reason another element in our nature. 

For, it must always be remembered, a man may attain 
to practical certainty of a proposition which is by no means 
axiomatic, and which he may be wholly unable to prove either 
to himself or to others. Instances of this kind of practical 
certitude could easily be given; but they will, no doubt, 
suggest themselves to the reader. 

Passing over for the present the aspect of the question 
here suggested, we shall now proceed to indicate, as definitely 
as may be, the kind and degree of probability that may be 
reached by abstract reasoning. 
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the spirit has ceased to exist, any more than the same fact gave 
rise, during life, to a presumption that it did not then exist. 

Further, we can now perceive, more clearly than we 
could while he was alive, that the mysterious something 
which is gone—we may call it soul or spirit or personality— 
was the higher and better part of him. This too we saw “as 
through a glass darkly” while he was alive. We saw that 
he had two natures; that the body, and the appetites and 
impulses more intimately associated with the body, constituted 
his lower nature; that he had a better and nobler nature 
aspiring after higher and holier things; that these two natures 
were in conflict; and that his moral standing as a man 
depended upon which of the two natures habitually prevailed. 
All this we realise more fully now. We see what a poor, 
helpless, inert thing the body is in itself, now that the spirit 
is gone. From this fuller realisation we naturally pass to 
this further thought. Death has separated the spirit from 
the body. In making this separation, it has not annihilated 
the body. The body still exists. It is there, and we can 
see and touch it. True, if left to itself, it will, after a time, 
undergo those modifications known as decay; but even then 
its substance will not cease to exist, but will only be changed 
into other forms. If death, then, in causing the final separa- 
tion, does not terminate the existence of the body, which is 
the lower element in man, is it likely that it terminates the 
existence of the spirit, which is the higher element ? 

So far, I think, most men of fair mind, who may read this 
argument understandingly, will go with me. It appears to me 
that this argument does make it at least probable that the 
spiritual element in man is not annihilated by death. But 
the pantheist will claim that it does nothing more than this. 
The objection which you state to the theory of annihilation, 
he will say, is fully met by pantheism, and fully met without 
in the least conceding the personal immortality of man. You 
have given a strong reason for believing that the spiritual 
element in each man survives death, but you have given no 
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reason for believing that the individual personality of each 
man survives death. 

I confess I find it hard to answer this objection in any way 
which I can feel confident will prove convincing to other minds. 
To me, thinking as deeply as I can over the argument as | 
have stated it, and striving to see as clearly as I can all that 
it fairly implies, it does seem that the reasoning goes far 
enough to raise a presumption in favour of the continued 
existence of the individual personality. Death has not 
destroyed the distinctive form of the body: why, then, should 
we believe that it has destroyed the individual personality of 
the spirit? But I cannot conceal from myself the fact that 
other thinkers, more profound than I can pretend to be, have 
regarded the objection to the theory of annihilation, which 
I have stated, as being fully met by the pantheistic answer. 
I have already indicated what that answer is, and need not 
repeat it here. Suffice it to say that it affirms the immortality 
of the spirit or soul of man, but denies a personal immortality 
to the individual man. 

Confining myself, then, for the present to the single 
argument which I have stated, I affirm that, for the great 
majority of fair-minded men, the argument, when fully and 
clearly understood, will suffice to raise a strong presumption 
in favour of the conclusion that the spiritual element in man 
does, in some sense, survive death; and further, that, for a 
large number of fair-minded men (the proportion, of course, 
I cannot even approximate), the argument will suffice to raise 
a presumption in favour of the conclusion that the spiritual 
personality of each individual man survives death, in the sense 
above indicated. 

There are, of course, other arguments besides the one here 
relied on. The leading arguments have been briefly referred 
to in the first part of this essay. Both of the conclusions just 
stated—that as to general immortality and that as to individual 
or personal immortality—might be to some extent fortified 
by the use of these other arguments. The conclusion as 
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to personal immortality might certainly be fortified by the 
juridical and ethical arguments above stated. But the result 
in each case would only be to somewhat increase the degree 
of probability. ‘The resulting statement, as regards the general 
degree of approximation to certainty which may be attained 
by arguments addressed merely to the reason, would still 
remain the same. 

But, it will be said, as a matter of fact, many men have in 
all ages, in regard to this question, passed far beyond mere 
probability, and attained to practical certainty. There are, so 
far as I can see, three ways in which men have done this. 
Firstly, by faith in a direct revelation from the Supreme Being, 
which is above and beyond our reason. Secondly, in the case 
of those exceptional minds above referred to, by a process of 
reasoning. And thirdly, by calling in the aid of the emotional 
element in human nature to fortify and intensify the conviction 
which is prompted by the personal experience of such belief in 
others, and of the moral results which such belief in others is 
able to realise. Of the first two ways nothing further need be 
said here. With a few words in regard to the third way, I 
shall conclude this essay. 

After all, the great argument of the Phedo is not what 
Socrates said, but what Socrates did. 1 can well imagine that 
the disciples, when they left the prison, after taking their 
last look at the bodily form from which the spirit of their 
master had departed, may have felt an absolute conviction 
that that spirit and that personality had not ceased to exist. 
But that conviction was not the result of his arguments. It 
was the result of what they had seen and what they knew as to 
how he lived and how he died. They knew that he was their 
superior, morally and mentally. They had seen how calmly 
and nobly, without the least suggestion of ostentation or vain- 
glory, he had triumphed over the fear of death. They had seen 
how, up almost to the very moment when the effect of the 
poison had separated his spirit from his body, he had retained a 
calm but absolute confidence that, while death might separate, 
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it could not destroy. Were they to believe, could they 
believe, that that confidence was a delusion ? 

And for us, nowadays, even a higher degree of certitude 
is possible than was possible for them. Our certitude can be 
higher in degree just in proportion as the moral law introduced 
by Christianity is higher than any moral law that was known 
to Socrates or his disciples. The two great basic principles 
of Christian morality are stated in the two great beatitudes: 
“Blessed are the clean of heart,” and “Blessed are the 
merciful.” Or, to put it as St James puts it: “ Religion, 
clean and undefiled before God and the Father, is this: 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their tribulation; and 
to keep one’s self unspotted from the world.” The habitual 
subjection of the gross and earthly element to the pure and 
spiritual element in our nature; the habitual dwelling of the 
mind upon high and holy and clean thoughts; this, combined 
with the habitual living for others rather than for self, 
constitutes the highest type of Christian life, and therefore 
the highest type of moral life, known to men. No one, who 
does not know it by actual experience, can realise the extent 
to which a man or a woman of this type can acquire the 
faculty of habitually realising the unseen; of living for and 
in the things that are not perceived by our senses. We have 
all of us known at least some few men and women who have 
lived this life. We have seen upon their faces at times 
an expression which has helped us to realise what (if, indeed, 
in some way that is above our reason, spirits have forms like 
unto ours) may be the expression on the faces of angels; 
which has helped us to feel the full force and meaning of 
those beautiful lines of Milton :— 


“A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 
Driving far off each thought of sin and guilt, 
And, in clear dream and solemn vision, 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear. 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begins to cast a beam on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 
Till all be made immortal.” 
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Some of us, at least, have had the privilege—I say it 
advisedly—of seeing such a man die. We have seen him 
sustained to the last gleams of expiring consciousness by the 


absolute confidence of a personal immortality, and in and by 


that confidence we have seen him triumph over the terror 
of death. For our present purpose, it matters not how he 
came to have that confidence. It may have come to him, 
as it seems to have come to Socrates, as the result of a process 
of abstract reasoning; it may have come to him, as it came 
to the early Christian martyrs, as the result of an absolute 
and unquestioning acceptance of a revelation; it may have 
come to him because he has had some such experience as we 
are here endeavouring to describe. But, however it came, 
it is there, and being there, it imparts to him a spiritual 
strength and courage which is superhuman, almost to the 
very moment of the final parting. As a result, we, who have 
known what he was in life, and who have seen him die, feel 
an abiding, overmastering conviction that his life has not 
proved vain; that his belief has not proved a delusion; that, 
somehow and somewhere, his spirit still exists with a conscious- 
ness of continuing to be the same personality that it was when 
united to the body upon this earth. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am not here describing 
this experience with the intent of using it as an argument in 
favour of the personal immortality of the soul with those who 
have not themselves had the experience. It is of the very 
essence of the kind of certitude, an idea of which J am now 
trying to convey, that it arises from the actual having of the 
experience. The narrative of the experience addressed to 
others as an argument in favour of the personal immortality 
of the soul amounts to nothing more than saying: Someone 
better than you in every way has believed; therefore you 
may well believe. This is not without force as an argument ; 
yet, for obvious reasons, it will fail to bring conviction in the 
great majority of cases. But the man who has had the 
experience does not rest his certitude upon this argument. 
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He is not merely believing because his friend believed. He 
has a certitude which transcends argument. He is certain of 
a proposition which is not self-evident and which he canno 
demonstrate. He will, if he be wise, accept his certitude « 
a fact, and not allow his reason to undermine it by demand. §— 
ing that he shall render an account of how and whence it § 
has come. 


The conclusion of the whole matter, then, is this. For § 


those who will accept no test but reason, and who will not 
believe the proposition unless and until it is proved by f 
arguments addressed to their reason, there can be nothing [ 
beyond probability. This probability will be greater or less 
according to the special character of the particular mind to 
which the arguments are addressed. For some few very 
exceptional minds it may approximate to certainty. But as a 
general proposition, and in the great majority of cases, 
certainty, or practical certainty, can only be attained by either 
one of two classes :—Firstly, by those who are still able, in 
this age of higher criticism and scientifie doubt, to accept a 
revelation with that simple, childlike, and absolute faith with 
which the Christian revelation was accepted by the Christians 
of the earlier centuries, and with which the same revelation 
was subsequently accepted by probably the great majority of 
the people of Europe in those ages which some call the dark 
ages, and others the ages of faith. And, secondly, by those 
who have had such a personal experience as I have endeavoured 
to describe above, and who are wise enough and strong enough 
not to allow the corroding acid of intellectual doubt to eat 
into and destroy the blessed certitude which, apart from 
revelation, such an experience alone is able to bestow. 
WILLIAM DILLON. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CENTRAL DOCTRINE 


| OF HINDU THEOLOGY AS UNDERSTOOD IN THE 


EAST AND MISUNDERSTOOD IN THE WEST. 


Proressor S. A. DESAI, 
Holkar College, Indore, Central India. 


i. 


Many Christian scholars of distinguished ability have been 
_ most disinterestedly devoting their lives to the study of non- 
| Christian thought of all times and countries during the last 
| three-quarters of a century. As in this study a place, by no 
| means unimportant, is occupied by Indo-Aryan thought, much 
» work has been done by these scholars to make its teachings 


known among Christian peoples. This is proved by the fact, 


_ among others, that not less than seventy per cent. of the 


volumes published in “The Sacred Books of the East” series 
treat of the subject. Notwithstanding all this, however, we 
are surprised to come across strange remarks made by some 
of the most eminent Christian thinkers about Indo-Aryan 
thought in general, and particularly about that branch of it 
which is called the Vedanta. 

We—that is, the followers and admirers of the Vedanta— 
need not complain if Christian thinkers, like Dr James, remark, 
in a jeering tone, that “the paragon of all monistic systems is 
the Vedanta philosophy of Hindustan” (Pragmatism, p. 151). 
For, in the first place, Dr James, in making the above remark, 


is evidently referring to one particular phase or branch of the 
Vor. X.—No. 3, 561 36 
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Vedanta, and that too as interpreted by one modern Vedanta 
thinker, namely, Swami Vivekananda. And, in the second 
place, no follower of the Vedanta need be perturbed by the 
adverse remarks of those Christian thinkers, like Dr James, 
who make the truth or falsity of the solutions of philosophical 
problems a matter to be decided by popular vote. For they 
fully believe in the expounders of the Vedanta when the latter 
teach that even to understand philosophy a man is required 
not only to have undergone a long intellectual and moral 
discipline, but also to have lived a long spiritual life. 

We have, however, a right to complain when such Chris- 
tian thinkers as Professor Howison make assertions like the 
following: ‘“‘ For, to take the situation in, we must bear in 
mind that to every older religion, even the most improved 
and enlightened, such as that of the Jews, the very essence of 
the Divine lay in an exaltation above all categories in which 
man could share—lay in its intrinsic and unapproachable 
sovereignty. God, in all these religions, is at best conceived 
as an awful and ineffable Majesty, before whom even angels 
and archangels may only veil their faces, prostrate themselves, 
and cry ‘ Holy, holy, holy! Lord, God Almighty! There is 
none like unto Thee!’ How much more, then, must men lie 
prostrate and keep silent before Him! ... To break away 
from this magisterial and monarchical conception of God, 
which left men nothing but the submissive subjects of a Lord, 

. was indeed a great and unprecedented step. But Jesus 
took it. Instead of Majesty and a Lord, he presents God 
as the Friend and moral Father of men, who calls every 
human being, every spirit, to the equality of sharing in that 
fullness of spiritual powers which constitutes the Divine 
Glory” (The Limits of Evolution, pp. 252-254). 

When Professor Howison makes such a sweeping assertion 
in reference to every religion that existed in the world before 
Christianity was born, we feel tempted to inquire if he has 
ever read anything about what are called the Aryan religions 
in general, and the Indo-Aryan religion in particular? Does 
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he know, for instance, what is said by Dr Tiele, who classifies 
all religions in the world that existed before Christianity into 
two families—namely, the family of the Semitic or theocratic 
religion, and that of the Aryan or theanthropic religion: “ If 
the feeling of God’s exaltation and absolute sovereignty over 
man predominates in the theocratic religions, in the the- 
anthropic it is the intimate relation between God and man 
that comes into the foreground” (Elements of the Science of 
Religion, vol. i. p. 160). 

Though, however, we may successfully appeal to Dr Tiele 
against the adverse remarks of Professor Howison, still there 
is ample ground for us to complain against Dr Tiele also, for 
he says: “In order to see these (z.e. theanthropic) religions 
in full vigour we should study the Indian examples. All the 
other theanthropic religions of which historical records exist 
have come more or less into contact with the theocratic, and 
have been influenced by them. . . . But it seems to me very 
doubtful whether the Aryans of India ever came under Semitic 
influence, so as to lead them to adopt anything from a theo- 
cratic religion. We there, accordingly, become acquainted with 
theanthropism in extreme one-sidedness. ‘The offerings, at 
first regarded as homage to the gods and as means of strength- 
ening them or of securing their help, then become mere mystic 
observances, which have no connection with any definite god, 
but are only intended to procure supernatural power for the 
worshippers, in order that they may counteract the power of the 
hostile spirits. And these practices accordingly soon fall into 
disrepute. This superhuman power can be procured better in 
other ways, as by calm meditation and abstinence. For by 
these means, by one’s own power and exertions, one can attain 
the moksha or redemption—that is, one may thus become 
exalted above all that is finite and limited, above pleasure and 
pain, above desire and aversion, above love and hatred,—and 
one can thus attain a condition which, consistently carried out, 
culminates in non-existence, in Buddhistic Nirvana. But in 
this condition man becomes equal—nay, superior—to the gods. 
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. .. The Indian pantheism, which identifies the individual 
soul with the world-soul, paves the way for different system; 
and for Buddhism, which is only to a small extent a reaction f- 
against Brahmanism, but is mainly a continuation of it. It q 
has been called atheistic ; and so it is, from the theocratic point ! 
of view, as well as from our own; but in reality it is not. It § 
exalts man to the throne of the highest deity. . . . And thus F 
theanthropism, in its one-sided development, with an almost F 
entire disregard for the truth embodied in the theocratic 
religions, has reached its final goal. God, in the _ theo- 
cratic sense, has been dethroned, and man has become God” 
(vol. i. pp. 169-171). 

Then, after having shown the equally one-sided growth and 
the consequent defects of the theocratic religions, Dr 'Tiele 
concludes: “ In Christianity this confluence of the two great 
streams of development is consummated. While Buddhism 
has reached the extreme limit in the theanthropic direction, 
and all the Divine unites in the Illuminated, but soon again to 
degenerate into a complex mythology and abject superstition, 
and while Islam in its almost fatalistic monotheism represents 
the extremest theocracy, and at the same time falls back to a 
great extent into the old particularism, Christianity unites the 
two opposite doctrines of transcendency and immanency by its 
ethical conception of the Fatherhood of God, which embraces 
both the exaltation of God above man and man’s relationship 
with God” (vol. i. pp. 208-209). 

What we have most to complain of in these remarks of Dr 
Tiele is, first, his almost surreptitious introduction of the word 
“ pantheism” with the word “ Indian” prefixed to it, without 
even saying to which phase of Indian thought he refers; 
in the second place, his assertion that the Indo-Aryan thought 
does not contain, in due proportion, the best element of what 
he calls theocratic religions ; in the third place, his assertion 
that Buddhism was the first outcome of the Indo-Aryan 
thought as a whole; and in the fourth place, his assertion 
that Buddhism was followed by nothing but “ complex myth- 
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) ology and abject superstition.” We cannot help feeling that a 

' scholar who makes such assertions must have completely mis- 
' understood the place which Buddhism occupies in the whole 
4 course of the Indo-Aryan thought, and must be totally 
i ignorant of the line of development which that thought took 
_ after Buddhism. 


It is not necessary to quote any remarks of other Christian 


» thinkers about Indo-Aryan thought which strike us as strange ; 
» but perhaps two more deserve to be quoted. Says Dr Caird: 
| “The Indian mind is never very far from an abstract pantheism ; 
_ and before the Vedic collection of hymns was completed, it 
' had reached and expressed it in no uncertain sound” (The 
| Evolution of Religion, vol. i. p. 262). And last, but not 
| least, Professor Watson says: “ Where, as in Ancient India, 
| pantheism was not a mere doctrine but a life, its fruits appeared 
| indifferent to the wildest excesses of passion or in the con- 
' servation of immemorial customs” (Zhe Philosophical Basis 


of Religion, p. 464). 
We think that we have a special ground for complaining 
against such remarks coming from Christian thinkers who 


| belong to the school of thought to which Dr Caird and 


Professor Watson belong, i.e. the school of Constructive 
Idealism. For, in the first place, they, as well as Christian 
thinkers of other schools, should bear in mind that in Ancient 
India there was not one system of thought, but many systems 
existing side by side; and the germs, and nothing more than 
germs, of all these systems are contained in the Upanishads. 
Whether, therefore, they speak of the earlier germs of Indian 
thought, or of the later systems of that thought, it is, to say 
the least, uncharitable on their part to give one name to all 
those systems or their germs, and that a name, the very 
application of which to any system of thought would be suffi- 
cient to condemn it. Moreover, in the second place, the 
Constructive Idealists ought not to forget that the Christian 
scholars who have, until now, contributed to spreading the 
fame, good or ill, of Indian thought among Christian peoples, 
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have been, without an exception, dualists—if not Deists. 
That being so, it was but natural that they should apply 
to the monistic systems of the Indian thought with which 
they first came into contact the name of the only monistic 
system of Western thought which they already knew, or of 
which they had already heard, namely, Pantheism. And the 
name, once given, has stuck. Remembering, accordingly, 
how those Christian thinkers who do not belong to their school 
of thought yet stigmatise their doctrine by calling it pan- 
theism—even Oriental pantheism,—the Constructive Idealists 
should pause to consider whether a real injustice might not 
have previously been done to that system of Indian thought 
which is regarded as coming nearest to pantheism, namely, 
the Vedanta as expounded by Shankar. 

In order that those Constructive Idealists who happen to 
come across this paper may be able to judge for themselves 
as to whether the charge of pantheism, brought against the 
Indo-Aryan thought in general and the Vedanta in particular, 
is justified, I proceed to give below a sketch of the Vedanta 
as interpreted and expounded by Shankar, both in its religious 
and in its philosophical aspects. For, if there is any system 
of the Indo-Aryan thought which is open to the charge of 
pantheism, it is the Vedanta as interpreted and expounded by 
Shankar. If, therefore, it can be shown that even the Vedanta 
is not open to that charge, then, of course, all the other forms 
of the Indo-Aryan thought must necessarily be pronounced 
“not guilty,” at least on this count. It may be added that, 
even granting this form of the Vedanta to be pantheistic, it 
does not follow that this judgment ought to be extended 
to the other forms of the Vedanta or of Indo-Aryan thought, 
unless each of them has been carefully studied, and unless all 
that can be said in justification of each of them has been 
attentively and patiently heard. 

A word of caution must be added before we begin the 
sketch. It is true that Shankar does use words in connection 
with the world, for instance, which in the ordinary sense are 
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' usually and correctly translated by such English words as 


“illusion,” “ unreal,” “name and form,” ete. It is not fair, 
however, to take words or phrases at random from a system 


| of philosophy, and translate them into another language as if 


they were used in their ordinary sense. For it may be, as it 
is in the case of the Vedanta, that those words and phrases 


' are used in a highly technical sense. The readers of this 


paper, therefore, are requested to forget, for the moment, all 
that they may have already read or heard about the Vedanta, 
and to read the following sketch as if they were reading or 
hearing about Indo-Aryan thought for the first time. 


Il. 


The fundamental position of the Vedanta is that All this 
is Brahma. In order to understand what this means, let us 
first trace the steps by which the Vedanta reaches this 
proposition. 

(1) The first of these steps is that Brahma is, and that 
Brahma is the cause of the creation, sustenance, and dis- 
solution of all this, i.e. of the entire world with every thing 
and being that exists in it, and every change and event that 
takes place in it’ (Brahma Sutras, 1.1. 2). (2) The second of 
these steps is that Brahma, which created the whole world, 
is itself uncreated, z.e. is eternal (Brahma Sutras, 11. iii. 9). 

But the proposition that the uncaused, eternal Brahma 
produced the world, requires explanation in order to be 
properly understood. For it may be variously interpreted. 
It may be said, for instance, that, side by side with Brahma 
and independently of it, existed, from eternity, matter in its 
primary form, and that Brahma produced the world by 
means of this matter. But this is not the meaning of 
the above proposition as it is maintained by the Vedanta. 
(3) For the Vedanta teaches that there is no material element 
that was not produced by Brahma (Brahma Sutras, 1. iii. 


1 For the present we shall suppose that human souls are only a part of 
the world and on the same level with the other parts. 
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1-8, 10-15). Again, it may be said that though Brahma 
produced the primary material elements, still, it bestowed on 
them such power or powers that all the later production 
of the world was due to the activities of these elements; so 
that the activity of Brahma was not, or is not afterwards, 
required for the creation of the world. But even this is 
not the Vedanta interpretation of the proposition that 
Brahma created the world. (4) According to the Vedanta, 
that proposition means that when (for instance) the first 
material elements were produced by Brahma, it entered into 
and lived in each of them as its self; and that, when after- 
wards new things were produced, apparently by the combina- 
tion of two or more of these elements, it was really Brahma, 
living in the elements combined as the self of each of them, 
that produced those things by its own direct activity (Brahma 
Sutras, i. iii, 18; 1. iv. 20). 

According to this Vedanta view, not only were the 
elementary constituents of the world created by Brahma 
by its direct activity, but the whole world, with every thing 
and being that exists in it, and every event and change that 
takes place in it, is wholly due to the direct activity of 
Brahma as the self of that which seems to be its physical 
cause. For instance, if fire burns anything, then the Vedanta 
holds that really it is Brahma, living in fire as its self, that 
burns that thing. If exygen and hydrogen, when combined 
in a given proportion, produce water, then the Vedanta 
maintains that it is Brahma, living in oxygen and hydrogen 
combined as the self of each of them, that produces water. 
If from one living being is produced another living being, 
then the Vedanta maintains that it is Brahma, living in the 
former as its self, that produces the latter. If from one 
rational animal another rational animal is produced, then the 
Vedanta holds that it is Brahma, living in the former as its 
self, that produces the latter. If ever it could be shown 
that from an inanimate thing a living being is produced, 
or that from a non-rational being a rational being is produced, 
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‘ then the Vedanta will hold that it was Brahma, living in the 


former as its self, that produced the latter. 

Before, however, we fully understand the Vedanta view 
of the creation of the world by Brahma, one more point 
must be taken into consideration. We have seen _ that, 
according to the Vedanta, the elementary constituents of 
the world were created by Brahma by its direct activity, 
and that every thing that is constituted by these elements 
is also created by Brahma by its direct activity. In other 
words, all the activity that is manifested in the world 
belongs directly to Brahma. But this may be taken to 
mean that the primary elements (e.g.) were first created by 
Brahma by its omnipotence; and then, by externally using 
these elements and their mixtures or combinations as 
material, Brahma worked them into the vast multiplicity 
of things and beings that make up the world, by means of 
its power—just as a potter produces pots out of clay, or 
a goldsmith produces ornaments out of gold. The only 
difference being, that the potter or the goldsmith does not 
produce the clay or gold, nor does he live in it; but Brahma 
itself produced the primary matter of the world and lived 
in it. This view of production expressed above is technically 
expressed by saying that Brahma is only the efficient cause 
of the world, but not the material cause. ‘This, however, is 
not the Vedanta view of the creation of the world by Brahma. 
(5) For it explicitly and emphatically maintains that Brahma 
is the material as well as the efficient cause of that which it 
produces (Brahma Sutras, 1. iv. 23-27). 

And this fifth step takes us directly to the fundamental 
position of the Vedanta, namely, all this is Brahma. For, if 
not only the efficient but also the material cause of all this is 
Brahma, then it necessarily follows as a corollary that all this 
is Brahma—in the same way as every thing the material cause 
of which is clay, is clay ; or every thing the material cause of 
which is gold, is gold. Nay, that all this is Brahma is true in 
a fuller, deeper, and more accurate sense than that clay-pots 
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are clay, or that gold ornaments are gold. For clay-pots are 
clay and gold ornaments are gold only in respect of their 
material cause, but not in respect of their efficient cause; but 
all this, z.e. the world, is Brahma, not only in respect of its 
material cause, but also in respect of its efficient cause. 

This proposition of the Vedanta, however, naturally gives 
rise to two questions, namely: (1) If all this is Brahma and 
everywhere there is Brahma, why do we not see it anywhere / 
(2) If all this is Brahma, does what we common people call 
the material and mental world exist according to the Vedanta ; 
and if it exists, how is it related to Brahma? Let us take the 
latter question first. 

The first part of this question is whether, on the Vedanta 
view that all this is Brahma, the world of finite material and 
mental things, beings, qualities, and states, has or has not any 
existence? In order to arrive at the answer to this question, 
let us take into consideration those theories of Indian _philo- 
sophy which the expounder of the Vedanta, namely Shankar, 
rejects. 

(1) The first of these theories is that nothing whatever 
exists—neither the material world nor the mental world, not 
to speak of Brahma or the human soul. This view is known 
as the Shiinya-Vada. Shankar rejects this view by saying 
that, since it is opposed to all means or tests of knowledge, it 
is not worth consideration (Brahma Sutras, u. ii. 81). 

(2) The second of these theories agrees with the first 
in maintaining that neither Brahma nor the human soul nor 
the external world exists; but it maintains that the mental 
world, in the form of mental states, exists. This view is 
known as the Vijtdna-Vada. Shankar rejects this view by 
saying that, in the absence of the soul and the material 
world, there cannot be even a mental world; and that anyone 
who asserts that the external world does not exist is as 
untrustworthy and makes himself as ridiculous as one who, 
being hungry, is eating food, and is enjoying the consequent 
satisfaction, and yet asserts that he is neither hungry nor 
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eating nor enjoying the satisfaction (Brahma Sutras, 11. ii. 
28-81). Since, then, Shankar deliberately rejects both these 
views, he must so far be understood to admit that both the 
material and the mental worlds exist. 

(8) But now comes before us a third view, which admits 
that both the material and the mental worlds exist; but 
maintains that every thing that exists has only a momentary 
existence. This view is known as the Kshanika - Vada. 
Shankar rejects this view, holding that, on the supposition 
that nothing exists more than a moment, the world—its 
existence and continuance—cannot be accounted for (Brahma 
Sutras, u. ii. 18-27). So Shankar, as he rejects all these 
three views, is bound to admit that the external and internal 
world, as we know it, exists. 

(4) We have now to notice a fourth view, which admits 
that the world exists as we know it; but maintains that what 
is known as the human soul and the mental life of man is 
only a modification of inanimate and non-intelligent matter. 
Those who maintain this view are known as the Lokdyattks. 
Shankar rejects this view also, maintaining that it is beyond 
all doubt that the human soul exists apart from, and inde- 
pendent of, the human body, ?.e. matter (Brahma Sutras, 111. iii. 
538-54). He must, therefore, be regarded as holding that the 
external world, the inner world, and the human soul exist ; and 
that the human soul is not a modification of matter, but is 
independent of it. 

(5) At this point, therefore, the second part of our present 
question arises, namely: If, according to the Vedanta, the 
world in all its aspects, together with the human soul, 
has existence, how is it related to Brahma? And here we 
come across a theory of the Indian philosophy which admits 
the conclusion reached by the rejection of the above-mentioned 
four theories, but denies the existence of Brahma, and attributes 
the creation, sustenance, and dissolution of the world to an 
inanimate and non-intelligent primary matter called the 
Pradhina. This view is known as the Pradhdna-Vada. 
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Shankar rejects this view, maintaining that the non-intelligent 
being, such as the Pradhdna, cannot produce the world—nay, 
cannot have any activity whatsoever, unless it is put into 
activity by an intelligent being; and, since this cannot be 
done by the human soul, the existence of Brahma must be 
admitted (Brahma Sutras, 1. ii. 1-10). 

(6) But here comes before us another view which admits 
that the world exists, that the human soul exists and is inde- 
pendent of matter, and that Brahma also exists as the cause of 
the world; but maintains that Brahma is only the efficient 
cause of the world, the material cause being the Pradhana, 
which exists eternally with, and independent of, Brahma, and 
which Brahma uses as the matter for the creation of the world. 
This view of the Indian philosophy is known as the Ishvar- 
Vada. Shankar rejects this view, holding, as we saw, that 
Brahma is the material as well as the efficient cause of the 


world (Brahma Sutras, u. ii. 37-41). 
(7) And, holding this view, Shankar agrees with a view 
known as the Bhagavata-Vdda, so far as it maintains that 


Brahma is the material as well as the efficient cause of the 
world, but rejects it for some other elements in that view 
(Brahma Sutras, 11. ii, 42-45). 

So, by considering the critical parts of the Vedanta, we 
have reached the same proposition at which we arrived by con- 
sidering the constructive parts of it, namely, the proposition 
that Brahma is the material as well as the efficient cause of 
the world. But we have now learnt that Shankar expressly, 
deliberately, and emphatically insists that it is wrong to hold 
that the world—either external or internal—does not exist, or 
that it exists but the existence of every thing in it is strictly 
momentary, or that it exists as we know it but human souls 
as such have no existence. 

So far, then, the answer to the question, Does the Vedanta, 
as interpreted and expounded by Shankar, deny the existence 
of the world ? must emphatically be in the negative. And the 
answer to the question, What, according to the Vedanta, is the 
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| relation of the world with Brahma, or of Brahma with the 
' world? is, that the relation is such that Brahma is the material 


as well as the efficient cause of the world, and of every thing 
and being that exists in it. It is easy to see that, on this view 
of the relation between the world and Brahma, the world 
cannot even merely exist apart from Brahma. In other words, 
the materialistic view of the world is an abstract view of it. 
Similarly, the world, as we ordinarily see or know it, is a mere 
abstraction, and could have or can have no existence whatso- 
ever apart from Brahma. This view is expressed by Shankar 
by saying that the world is ananya, i.e. non-different from 
Brahma. And if the world, if al/ this, is thus non-different 
from Brahma, then we can truly say that all this is Brahma. 
For all this literally lives and can live, moves and can move, 
and has and can have its very being only in, through, and 
on account of Brahma. So, wherever we see any thing 
or being, there is Brahma inseparably bound up with it, 
and existing through and through inside it and outside it. 
To express this relationship of the world to Brahma, the 
Vedanta calls Brahma the Paramdatma (i.e. the highest soul), 
Jagadatma (i.e. the soul of the world), Sarvatmd (i.e. the 
soul of all). 

The only question that remains now to be considered is 
this: If Brahma is thus everywhere, why do we nowhere see 
it? In order to get and understand the answer to this 
question, it is necessary first to consider two other questions, 
namely: (1) What is the nature of Brahma as the soul 
of all? (2) Is the relation between the human soul and 
Brahma the same as that between the other parts of the 
world and Brahma, or different from it ; and, if different, what 
is that relation ? 


Ill. 


What, then, is the nature of Brahma, according to the 
Vedanta as interpreted by Shankar? Before explaining how 
the Vedanta defines Brahma, it is necessary to insist upon two 
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or three points, and to request the reader carefully to bear 
them in mind. One of these points is that the founders of 
the Vedanta did not get their conception of Brahma by the 
process of what is called “abstraction”—the process, namely, 
by which Parmenides is said to have arrived at his conception 
of Being, or Spinoza at his conception of Substance, or Spencer 
at his conception of the Unknowable. They arrived at it by 
Revelation—which, in the language of the Vedanta, means 
Divine Inspiration, or spiritual insight. And the expounders 
and the followers of the Vedanta accept the conception of 
Brahma as it is defined in the inspired works of the founders 
of the Vedanta, known under the name of the Upanishads. 
In order to understand and appreciate the Vedanta properly, 
it is most important carefully to remember this point. And, 
if we remember this, then we can at once see that one of the 
chief objections that is brought against pantheism does not 
at all apply to the Vedanta. This objection is that, if we get 
the conception of a being by eliminating all differences, then 
that being cannot be the source of those differences. Thus, it 
is said about the Substance of Spinoza that, “ as all differences 
vanish in it, so no differences can proceed from or be predicated 
of it. It not only contains in it no principle of self-determina- 
tion, but it is itself the negation of all determinations” (John 
Caird’s Spinoza, p. 140). 

But still it may be asked, Does Brahma, as it is conceived 
by Shankar, contain any principle of self-determination ‘ 
And the answer is that Shankar most clearly and emphatically 
maintains that Brahma does contain such a principle. And 
this principle is what, in the Vedanta language, is called Mayi. 
Now, the Sanskrit word Mdayd ordinarily means illusion. But 
in the Vedanta, as expounded by Shankar, the term Méaya is 
used in several technical senses. In the present case it is 
used to denote the absolute potentiality of the whole world 
that is to be, but is not yet. And Shankar points out that 
unless we regard Brahma as possessing Mdyd in this sense, 
Brahma cannot be the cause of the world. Since, however. 
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| this May is a mere potentiality, it is neither a thing or being, 
nor a quality; it is nothing that is real, and yet it is not 


unreal. In other words, it is absolutely indescribable (Brahma 
Sutras, 1. iv. 8). It is completely under the control of 
Brahma, and Brahma is absolutely free with reference to it 
(Brahma Sutras, 1. iv. 8). 

Another point which ought to be carefully borne in mind 
is that Shankar not only indirectly admits, but explicitly 
maintains, that the world—external as well as internal—exists, 
and has the same qualities, etc., as it is known to possess 
through perception, inference, and other means’ of know- 
ledge. And of this world (which, for our present argument, 
may be taken to include human souls), according to the 
Vedanta, Brahma is the cause, in the sense explained 
above. 

One more point that ought to be remembered is this: 
According to the Vedanta view of Brahma being the cause 
of the world, the relation between the world and Brahma is 
analogous to that between a body and its soul. Thus Brahma 
is the soul of which the whole world is the body. Now, if we 
take a human being that forms a part of the world, we find, 
on the Vedanta view, that his body has for its soul what is 
called the human soul embodied in that body; but the soul 
of that soul (and therefore also of the body) is Brahma, which 
is the soul of the world and everything in it. Evidently, the 
soul of the human soul is, in all respects, superior to the 
human soul. This being granted, the Vedanta applies the 
same threefold gradation to the case of the world. For it 
maintains that the world is the body; Brahma, as the cause 
of this world, is the soul of this body. In this sense, Brahma 
is often called Ishvar. 

1 If, notwithstanding this, any serious student of the Vedanta doubts the 
truth of the assertion that Shankar admits and maintains the existence and 
reality of the world, all that can be said is that he should define his test of 
what he understands by the reality of the world, so that it may be possible to 


consider and decide whether, on Shankar’s view, the world does not stand 
that test. 
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IV. 


According to the Vedanta view, a human being consists 
of two parts, the body and the soul. The body is a highly 
complex material object formed by the combination of a large 
number of constituents. And, like any other complex material 
object, each human body has for its self Brahma as the self of 
its constituents. This body is used and controlled by the 
human soul embodied in it (Brahma Sutras, 11. i. 6). And 
this human soul has for its self Brahma. But the most 
important point to remember in this respect is that Brahma, 
which is the self of each human soul, is Brahma in its 
unmodified form, not Brahma as the self of some created 
thing (Brahma Sutras, u. iii. 17). This fact, according to the 
Vedanta, constitutes the most fundamental difference between 
man, 7.e. the human soul, on the one hand, and on the other 
hand every other finite thing in this world (that is, the world 
in which man lives). For there is no other finite thing in this 
world which has the unmodified Brahma for its self, and which, 
like the human soul, is by nature conscious and self-conscious 
(Brahma Sutras, u. iii. 18). But the human soul is not only 
conscious and self-conscious like Brahma, but is, like Brahma, 
eternal and all-pervading or infinite (Brahma Sutras, u. iii. 
16 and 29). Man, therefore, according to the Vedanta, is 
Brahma in a sense in which no other thing or being in this 
world is Brahma. It is for this reason that this world and 
every thing in it, other than man, may be called (and is called) 
the body of Brahma, which is its self; but the Vedanta, as 
expounded by Shankar, never calls the human soul Brahma’s 
body, but only Brahma’s ansa (2.e. part) or abhas (i.e. reflection): 
in what sense, we shall immediately see (Brahma Sutras, 
Il. ill, 43-45; 11. il. 50). 

Though, however, the human soul is thus _ essentially 
superior to all other things in this world, and is in a special 
sense Brahma, still it is inferior to Brahma. For it is mostly 
ignorant, simple, weak, and subject to pain and misery; while 
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Brahma is omniscient, omnipotent, and absolutely free from 
sin, pain, or misery (Brahma Sutras, 1. ii. 2-8; UU. i. 22). 
And it is to indicate this inferiority of the human soul to 
Brahma that the Vedanta, as we saw, calls the former a part 
or reflection of the latter. 

We have just seen how, on the Vedanta view, the human 
soul is Brahma in a sense in which no other thing in this world 
is Brahma. But there is another reason why the Vedanta 
teaches that the human soul is Brahma. It does so not only 
because, according to it, as we saw, the human soul has for 
itself Brahma in its unmodified form, but also because the 
human soul has the inborn and inalienable capacity for 
completely realising or directly experiencing this fact. On 
this view, the relation between Brahma and the human soul is, 
in fact, one that can be best expressed by saying that each is 
the self of the other. It may here be noticed in passing that, 
from the above account, it is abundantly clear that the Vedanta 
is not open to the charge that is brought against pantheism, 
that “ Pantheism conceives of the Divine as equally manifested 
in nature and in mind” (Watson’s Philosophical Basis of 
Religion, p. 444). 

So far, we have considered the teaching of the Vedanta 
as regards the relation of man to the material world on the 
one hand, and to Brahma on the other. Turning now to its 
teaching as regards the relation between man and man, we 
have to observe that, according to the Vedanta, human beings 
naturally differ from one another, not only in respect of their 
bodily attributes, but also in respect of their intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual capacities—the difference being due to their 
previous lives. From this it follows, in the first place, that, 
according to the Vedanta, one man may be inferior or superior 
to another in his bodily, intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
attributes; and that, in the second place, every man is or 
becomes what he makes himself. That is, he has complete 
freedom to determine his destiny. This Vedanta view is 


embodied in what may be called the Law of Karma. This 
VoL, X.—No. 3. 37 
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being so, the Vedanta is not open to the objection brought 
against pantheism, namely, that “its theory... . is the 
radical contradiction of real freedom and significant immor- 
tality ” (Howison’s The Limits of Evolution, p.'75). We may 
here notice, in passing, that Professor Royce, taking by itself 
the theory embodied in this Law of Karma, asks: “ Admit 
that, and what logically follows?” And he answers: “It 
follows, so I must insist, that the moral world itself, which this 
free-will theory of the source of evil thus abstractly stated was 
to save, is destroyed in its very heart and centre” (The Studies 
of Good and Evil, p. 12). But may we ask, “thus abstractly 
stated ” by whom or by what? Not, of course, by the Vedanta. 
For the theory forms only one part of the teaching of the 
Vedanta, inseparable from its other parts. It is, then, “thus 
abstractly stated” by Professor Royce himself. But is it fair 
first to state a theory “abstractly,” and then show that it leads 
to absurd consequences ? 

Though, however, any two human beings that we may 
take may, on the Vedanta view, differ from each other in 
any degree of superiority or inferiority, still, as conscious 
and self-conscious beings, as beings each having for his or 
her self Brahma as it is in itself in its unmodified form (as 
defined above), and as beings each having the inborn and 
inalienable capacity completely to realise this union, they 
are, in fact, so intimately related to each other that each of 
them ought to regard the other as his or her self. And it 
is for this reason that the Vedanta maintains that so long 
as, or as far as, one human being loves another, not as his 
or her self, but simply as his wife or her husband, or his or 
her child, ete., the former loves the latter for his, the lover's, 
own sake, and not for the sake of the beloved. 

If, however, all is Brahma, if the self of each and everything 
that we anywhere meet with, if the self of each one of us, 
is Brahma, the question now comes with a greater force, 
namely: Why is it that we nowhere see Brahma? The 
Vedanta answers that we do not anywhere see it, because 
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Brahma is not the object of—and, therefore, cannot be seen 
through—any of the ordinary means or instruments of know- 
ledge, i.e. the senses, the understanding, reasoning, etc. 

We may finally turn to the religious aspect of the Vedanta, 
which is briefly treated in the following section. 


V. 


According to the Vedanta, taking refuge in Brahma is the 
only efficient means of attaining the goal of man’s life, and 
consists in complete self-surrender to Brahma—complete self- 
surrender, without any reserve whatsoever, in respect of the 
body, intellect, feeling, and will. And the course of life 
which, when pursued, enables a man to attain this self- 
surrender, is what the Vedanta calls Karma-yoga or Bhakti- 
yoga. 

But now the question arises, What does the Vedanta mean 
by a complete surrender to Brahma of our body, intellect, 
will, and feeling? To answer this question fully, a detailed 
exposition of the teaching of the whole Gita would be 
required. But to state it briefly: The surrender of will to 
Brahma consists (1) in totally abstaining from doing any act 
(2) which is positively bad or sinful, or (b) which is directly 
or indirectly selfish (Gitd, xvi. 23 and 21; ix. 20-21); 
and (2) in always most willingly doing every act that is in 
conformity with the will of Brahma simply and solely because 
itis Brahma’s will that we should do it (Gita, iii. 8 and 19; 
xviii. 5-6 and 9). The surrender to Brahma of feeling con- 
sists (1) in making Brahma, as defined above, the highest object 
of our love (Gita, xvill. 65; vi. 47; xii. 2; x. 9; ix. 34), 
and loving other beings as our very self (Gitd, vi. 32 ; xii. 4), 
so that our love of them will contribute to our love of Brahma 
(Brihadaranyaka- Upanishad, ii. 4, 5); and (2) in feeling satis- 
faction and delight, not as the result of selfishly pursuing any 
object or doing any thing that is not in conformity with 
Brahma’s_ will (Gitd, xviii. 38-39), but in the consciousness 
that we have done or tried our best to do what, according to 
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the will of Brahma, we ought to have done (Gitd, xviii. 37 
and 45). The surrender to Brahma of intellect consists in 
pursuing, by every means, whatever knowledge is necessary in 
order that will and feeling may be surrendered to Brahma in 
the sense explained above (Gitd, xiii. 23 and 34; xv. 19). Of 
course, the surrender of the body to Brahma consists in taking 
care of it in such a way that it may best contribute to the 
surrender to Brahma of will, feeling, and intellect, z.e. of the 
whole soul. 

This is, from the practical point of view, the highest ideal 
which the Vedanta as religion requires its followers to pursue 
with all their heart and might. It need hardly be mentioned 
that this ideal is extremely difficult even for the most saintly 
human beings to attain—not to speak of ordinary men and 
women. The Vedanta, however, promises that any step, how- 
ever small, that is deliberately taken by a man or a woman 
with the desire to act up to this ideal, secures, for him or her, 
the grace of Brahma to that extent; and thereby he or she 
becomes better able to take, on the next occasion, another step 
which is more in conformity with that ideal (Gita, ix. 26). 

Such, in partial, meagre, and rough outline, is the philo- 
sophy and religion we call by the dear name Vedanta. If, 
after having properly understood it, the reader thinks that the 
name Pantheism (in its current sense) fits it, all that need be 
said is—let him please himself by giving it what name 


he likes. 
S. A. DESAI. 


Horikar Co.iece, INDoRE 
(Centrax Inpta). 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF A UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION. 


PrincipaL W. M. CHILDS, 
University College, Reading. 


 F 


In 1910 it was my good fortune, during an educational tour 
in America, to pay a visit to the secondary school of Madison, 
the capital city of the State of Wisconsin. The population of 
the city is about 24,000. The school buildings were erected 
recently at a cost of about £50,000. At the date of my visit 
there were 720 boys and girls in attendance. Of this number, 
108 were leaving school at the end of the summer term 1910; 
and of these 108 scholars, 75 were proceeding at once to 
Wisconsin University. 

Such an example illustrates the hold which University 
education has gained over the American mind. It is to be 
feared that an English example equally convincing would be 
difficult if not impossible to find. According to the estimate 
of a recent writer in the Morning Post (September 13, 
1911), the number of students who each year take a degree 
at our Universities hardly exceeds one per cent. of those of 
the population who in each year reach the degree age. 
Nevertheless, in England, as in other leading countries, 
University education is steadily becoming not only more 
necessary but more popular. ‘T'wenty-five years ago—a brief 
period in the history of educational progress—the number of 


full-time University students in this country, outside Oxford 
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and Cambridge, was almost negligible. To-day, at the new 
English Universities alone, such students number 8000. The 
growth is likely to continue, for the expansion of our secondary 
education system which has taken place during the last ten 
years has naturally given rise to an increasing demand for 
certain kinds of further education which properly fall within 
the province of a University. Every year a larger number of 
boys and girls of ability desire to supplement the preparatory 
training of school by some form of training at a University. 
The growing number of those aspirants is not, however, 
the only reason why University education now plays a greater 
part in the intellectual life of the nation than at any former 
time. Everyone knows that the list of English Universities 
has in modern and quite recent times been augmented. 
London, Durham, and Wales, followed by the independent 
Universities at Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, and Bristol, have made vigorous encroachments 
upon the monopoly of University education tenaciously 
maintained in bygone times by Oxford and Cambridge. The 
avowal made in 1911 by Reading University College of its 
intention to apply for a charter in the near future shows that 
the movement to establish new University centres is not yet 
spent. Altogether, in England and Wales, at least a dozen 
institutions will be supplying what in each case claims to 
be a University education. Without contesting the claims, 
we may at once draw a conclusion. It is clear that the expres- 
sion “ University education” must be singularly flexible and 
accommodating. For it will not be argued that it means the 
same thing at Oxford as at Leeds, or the same thing to 
undergraduates of Peckham and Hoxton as to the residents 
of Hulme Hall at Manchester or Wantage Hall at Reading. 
Are we, then, to pare away the meaning of the expression 
until there is left no more than the fact of having qualified 
for a degree at some University? If University education 
means more than this, what are these additional meanings ‘ 
Is there a core of essentials, not one but several, which must 
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be included in any sound conception of a University education ? 
It is the purpose of this article to consider this question 
because of its deep importance both to Universities and the 
public, and because, notwithstanding a plethora of educational 
talk, it usually escapes notice. We shall not be lured aside 
into controversies affecting the curriculum, or tempted into 
discussing the treatment accorded in modern Universities 
to religious and theological learning. ‘These are separate 
problems, and a genuine University education is consistent 
with different solutions of them. Our object is to ascertain, 
if we can, whether we may affirm that, unless University 
education provides certain experiences and conditions, the 
term is a misnomer. 

What is a University? The time-honoured definition is 
that a University is a studium generale, or school of universal 
learning: “a school,” as Newman said, “of knowledge of 
every kind consisting of teachers and learners from every 
quarter.” The idea is eternal and fundamental: every 
University must rest upon it, and derive its inspiration from 
it. To a University knowledge is one, and the quest and 
service of it are not restricted by the barriers which divide 
mankind. It is, of course, the great ancient Universities, with 
their long prestige and perfected intellectual armament, which 
display this universal character most impressively. They seem 
to have taken all knowledge to be their province, and they draw 
teachers and disciples from every land. But so far from 
departing from the traditional conception, the Universities of 
recent foundation have in two respects even extended it. They 
have scrupulously protected knowledge, and both teacher and 
learner, from ecclesiastical control and religious tests; and 
they have boldly included within the circuit of University 
studies new branches of knowledge. The older University 
tradition has often greeted with amusement or indignation 
the announcement of degree courses in engineering, or 
commerce, or metallurgy, or agriculture—forgetful, perhaps, 
that a chief motive and function of medizval Oxford and 
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Cambridge, and of medieval Universities generally, was the 
achievement of practical ends. “The rapid multiplication of 
Universities during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries,” 
says Dr Rashdall, “was largely due to a direct demand for 
highly educated lawyers and administrators.” And just as 
medieval Universities endeavoured to bring to bear knowledge, 
as they knew it, upon the training of lawyers, doctors, and 
ecclesiastics, so a modern University, properly shaping a policy 
in harmony with modern needs, is bound to associate with its 
faculties of arts and pure science, faculties and schools of 
technical and applied knowledge. The public indeed, always 
caught by novelty, is apt to think of the new Universities as 
wholly devoted to technology, to science in its applications 
to industry and business, whereas there is not one of them 
which does not put in the foreground of its activities a 
curriculum of humanities and of pure science. Manchester 
is not the only instance of a modern University where the 
Faculty of Arts shows the largest roll of students. The aim 
of the new Universities, in short, has been to reinforce the 
older studies by organising instruction and training in those 
branches of applied knowledge which have risen to importance 
in modern life ; and in spite of a dubious experiment here, or 
a positive blunder in policy or principle there, it can be argued 
on their behalf that their policy is justified by the example 
of medieval Universities as well as by the circumstances of 
the present age. 

The fact, then, that a University is an_ intellectual 
organisation of this breadth and individuality must affect 
the character of the educational experience it provides. This 
aspect of the matter deserves close attention. 

A University is the sanctuary of the mind. It is a trustee 
for the intellectual welfare of man. It is a place, as Newman 
declared, where “mind comes first and is the foundation of 
the academical polity.” It is a place, perhaps the only place, 
where knowledge is pursued not for material reward, or for 
reasons of utility or social ambition, or to advance a cherished 
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cause, but for its own sake. Unless this purity of motive 
prevails, and is robust enough to weather the storms of circum- 
stance, the temptations of expediency, and the contempt of 
worldly standards, a University impairs its right to the name 
which it has taken. Probably in every age, and certainly in 
this, Bacon’s censure has had justification: “‘ Among so many 
great foundations of Colleges in Europe I find it strange that 
they are all dedicated to professions and none left free to arts 
and sciences at large.”’ It is true that a University may, nay 
must, subserve ends of practical utility; but the spirit of its 
work and endeavour must transcend all such considerations. 
It was never more necessary than now, when plausible 
eloquence so often cloaks deadly compromise, to assert that 
a University does not exist primarily to grant degrees, to 
train for professions, to earn grants, or to minister to material 
progress. Its supreme duty is to be the sanctuary of mind: 
to increase knowledge, to communicate it, to inculcate 
reverence for the intellectual life, and respect for every form 
of action which protects ‘intellectual power and helps it to 
serve humane ends. ‘To fail here is to lose the keel from the 
ship. It is this devotion to intellect which alone justifies the 
claim of Universities to rank first of all educational institutions. 

If, however, a University is to discharge this great trust 
with effect, two conditions must be forthcoming. First, it 
must be free. A spirit of endeavour such as that described 
was never yet born of external dictation. It cannot be 
manufactured to order. It may be said that this is to touch 
upon a highly speculative danger, that in England no. such 
dictation need be apprehended. It is not so certain. Every 
year the voice of the State becomes more authoritative in the 
affairs both of societies and of individuals. The circumstances 
of every modern English University are such as to expose it 
to pressures from without, often subtly and inoffensively 
masked. ‘These Universities render services to the State and 
to local authorities in return for cash; they are dependent in 

1 Advancement of Learning, bk. ii. 
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large measure upon the bounty of the State, and they cherish 
a lively expectation of favours to come: they are subject f 
to a control, the boundaries of: which are ill-defined, by a f 
government department. Some of these things are positively 
good; all may be necessary. But with the history of 
educational administration before us, it is idle to pretend 
that they are unaccompanied by dangers to freedom and 
initiative. The subject is too large to discuss at length. But 
one dogmatism may be hazarded. If the Universities do not 
defend and perpetuate their own proper independence, no 
one else will. The ears of the public have become hardened 
to the wails of educationists who complain that their 
elementary and secondary schools have been harried by 
the agents of officialdom; and if Universities consent little 
by little, and in ways hardly to be perceived, to become the 
supple tools of administration, however enlightened, few will 
trouble about their fate, even though it involves one more 
sacrifice of spontaneous idealism to regulation and routine. 
Secondly, a University must possess great teachers. The 
point is commonplace, yet how profound is its significance! 
At school the task of education is preparatory: at a University 
the aim is mastery. To teach well in a school demands 
a delicate combination and balance of gifts: for a University 
teacher many gifts are desirable, but only one is indispensable, 
namely, power over his subject. It is not simply a question 
of efficiency: this age is rich beyond the dreams of avarice 
in its opportunities of efficient instruction. But the man 
whose teaching stirs heart and brain by unfolding new realms 
of thought and hope, whose sure guidance makes the wilder- 
ness plain and fixes the gaze of followers upon the confines 
of knowledge, is as hard as ever to find. Yet these men, 
imparters and makers of knowledge, alone can give to 
a University its proper intellectual atmosphere. University 
education should afford the student the shock of a new 
experience: it fails if it amounts to no more than a prolonga- 
tion of school, or a mean wrestle with text-books and examina- 
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tions in order to achieve a commonplace triumph. But if 
we ask in what the new experience consists, we can only 
» answer that it consists in coming into personal relations with 
| teachers who approach their subject, and communicate a know- 


ledge of it to others, with freedom and mastery, who not only 


| teach others but investigate for themselves, whose authority 


is at first hand. It is under these conditions, and perhaps 
under these conditions alone, that oral teaching claims a 
rightful superiority over every other kind. Carlyle, in a 
perverse moment, declared that the true University was 


» acollection of books. Books are very well if it is a question 


of gaining intellectual entertainment, or esthetic pleasure, 
or useful information, or if it is a question of preferring the 
winged words of a master to the stumbling utterances of 
a hack. But if the question is the gaining of mastery over 
a difficult branch of knowledge, the living voice of a great 
teacher is indispensable. To hear and see him at his work 
is to gain an insight into method and aim which can be gained 
in no other way, to learn the true proportions and relationship 
of parts and the central point of view, and to experience the 
stimulus of personality. 

Teaching of this order, it may be said, might well be 
given, with all the resulting advantages to the learner, by an 
isolated group of specialists. But a University possesses an 
added and peculiar power in this respect, that, so far from 
being a learned coterie, or a professional academy, or a single 
school of specialists, it owes the very essence of its character 
to the fact that it is a society of wide and diversified member- 
ship. It is a place of universal learning: a resort, to quote 
Newman once more, where there is “collision of mind with 
mind and of knowledge with knowledge.” It affords many 
outlooks over the realms of knowledge. It is this rivalry 
and association of knowledge with knowledge which corrects 
the excesses of specialism, and it is this ordered confusion 
of intellectual activity which fascinates the imagination of 
youth. Breadth, power, influence, and liberality are the 
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University watchwords, rather than exclusiveness, expertness, 
and intensity. 

When, then, these conditions prevail we have the first and 
greatest essential of University education. In such a place 
the student is plunged into an atmosphere new to his 
experience, at first perhaps a little bewildering, but charged 
with intellectual stimulus. He is forced to take account of 
new values, for in every direction he finds, or should find, 
that intellectual standards prevail. It is true that the whole 
of University education is not summed up in these experiences ; 
but a University which can inculcate a genuine respect for 
mind has achieved its first and greatest end, and equipped 
its disciples with a potent antidote to the materialism of 
the world. 


II. 


So far we have dealt with the purely intellectual aspect 
of University education, and we have been concerned to 
vindicate the freedom of a University to pursue knowledge 
for its own sake. It has, however, been remarked incident- 
ally that, besides fulfilling this high mission, a University 
must also answer ends of direct utility. It must bring 
knowledge into the service of man, and above all it must 
train students for careers of usefulness, and for life itself. 
At first it might appear that a University, with its breadth 
and variety of opportunity and its exalted idealism, while 
fitted to produce men of learning and ideas, was not well 
fitted to give men the special and exact training needed for 
the professions and occupations of modern life. On the one 
hand there is distrust of the professor when he draws near 
the realm of practical affairs, and upon the other special 
competency seems to be the natural outcome of exclusive 
concentration. But when we talk of training specialists, or 
of any training which aims directly at professional competence, 
it is important to avoid exaggeration. Mere specialism is an 
impossible ideal, because it is inhuman. Any proposal that a 
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} man should spend his individuality in the performance of 
| a single function runs counter to his nature. A man is not 
| abee; and if it were possible for him to become as absorbed in 
_ a particular function as a bee is in honey-making, the price 
| would be the loss of attributes and powers which have given 
' him mastery over the rest of creation. Perception of this 


truth lies at the root of the admitted doctrine that the 
period of education which belongs to the school should be 
spent in laying the foundations of a wide range of knowledge 
and culture. On the assumption, however, that the school 
has done its work properly, it is widely held that the student 
during the later stages of education can advantageously 
specialise in certain lines of study regardless of the rest, in 
order to attain a particular competency. ‘The arguments used 
in support of this view, which roughly speaking may be said 
to have dictated most of our degree courses of study, are 
numerous and cogent, but they are not to be admitted without 
qualification, and they do not destroy faith in the value of 
University training and influences even for specialists and 
professionals. In the first place, secondary education cannot 
at present be depended upon to provide with uniform certainty 
this broad basis of culture and knowledge. Secondly, even 
when the school provides all that can be desired, it by no 
means follows that the scholar profits accordingly. It ought 
to be more recognised than it is that in a large proportion of 
cases no real quickening of intelligence takes place until 
schooldays are over. This is but one of the many reasons 
why any analogy derived from manufacturing processes is so 
misleading when applied to education. ‘To suppose that 
human material can be passed promptly from one educational 
stage to another with certainty as to the effect of the treat- 
ment accorded at each stage is a delusion, and one which 
accounts for many failures. In the case before us the point 
is that, since many pupils do not become intellectually eager 
about anything till the school period is over, it is most 
important that they should not be denied a generous breadth 
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of opportunity in the next stage of their education. That is — knov 
the argument for giving, not indeed to the failures and dunces § ener; 
of school, but to those who have missed, no less than to those § three 


or in 
intel 


who have gained, distinction there, the opportunity of a 
University education, and in support of it probably every 
University could point to alumni who, without brilliant ante- 
cedents at school, have surprised their schoolmasters, their 


















parents, and themselves by their success at the University. — 17 
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a University in its power of training students for special J thou 
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| knowledge is one whole; where on every side intellectual 
' energy is varied and intense ; and where it is difficult to spend 
| three or four years without acquiring by intercourse with others, 
or in ways more direct, a corrective to the narrower forms of 
intellectual pretension. 


III. 


The third great essential of University education is that 
which is concerned with the life. To suppose that a staff of 
learned professors and a varied supply of useful training 
provide the only necessary or important ingredients of 
University education, and determine its whole character, is 
to overlook a fundamental fact. A University is a society ; 
and that society has a life of its own, apart from the lives of 
the individuals who compose it. A great body of teachers 
and learners cannot gather and abide in one place without 
developing a life and spirit of their own, potent to influence 
all who come within its range. The question is whether this 
life is to be the life of a mob or the life of a community. It 
is a question which cannot safely be left to settle itself: no 
University can take that view and act upon it without 
dereliction of duty and the certainty of troubles to come. 
For education has to do with character as well as with mind, 
and good characters are not made without effort and attention. 
It is an historic problem, and experience, both old and recent, 
warns us not to pretend that it does not exist now and 
always. Centuries ago the collegiate system of Oxford and 
Cambridge was devised in order to deal with this problem of 
the life. In modern times the new Universities of America 
are learning the old lesson that growth and prosperity bring 
with them an aggravation of. troubles unless ample and 
thoughtful provision of many kinds is made for the corporate 
welfare of students outside official hours of instruction. The 
Chancellor of St Andrews University, in his address on the 
occasion of the recent quincentenary celebrations, deplored 
the comparative indifference with which Scottish Universities 
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in the past have regarded this aspect of University education: 


“Tet them not allow students to lose one of the most — 


fertilising influences of the University, in the association of a 
common social life. It was that influence which would mould 
the character and make of it all that was implied by fitness 
for the battle of life. ... He thought that they, in the 
Scottish Universities, had still more to realise the value of 
corporate life”; and Lord Balfour of Burleigh went on to 
recommend the institution of residential colleges upon a larger 
scale than hitherto. The same problem of the needs of cor- 
porate life confronts the new English Universities; and it is 
not too much to say that the whole future of University 
education in this country, so far at least as it rests with them, 
depends upon the effectiveness of the solution which they 
are able to find. At bottom, the question is whether our 
University systems are to produce men and women trained 
and disciplined both in character and intelligence. 

The student body of a modern University is very variously 
composed. It includes representatives of all classes in society, 
from different localities, from foreign countries as well as 
from the outer Empire and at home, and it includes women 
as well as men. The last circumstance affects every aspect 
of corporate life. Moreover, these students with few excep- 
tions are not wealthy; many of them can only just make 
ends meet. The problem, then, how to give them, or how to 
enable them to realise, the best possible conditions of Uni- 
versity life is by no means simple, and it calls increasingly 
for attentive consideration. 

There is first the question of the situation of a University. 
Lord Rosebery has lately given us the reasons why in modern 
times a University is unlikely to arise elsewhere than in the 
heart of a great city. It is in such centres of population that 
the intellectual demand arises, and that the necessary funds 
are raised with least difficulty. And it cannot be denied that 
a University gains dignity and prestige from the fact that it 
is the University of a great city, and a proud emblem of its 
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| power and aspiration. Nevertheless, any University thus 
| situated labours under some difficulties and disadvantages 
' which must adversely affect the conditions of University life. 


If we argue that the work of a University seems to demand 


| seclusion and quiet concentration, it may be retorted that the 


spacious buildings of a University supply in themselves both 


| opportunities satisfactorily, and that the environment of a 


great city acts upon many natures as a positive stimulus. 
But consider the matter from the point of view of the 
student’s welfare. The University student who lives at 
home—and the University of a great city naturally draws 
most of its students from its own neighbourhood—may lose 
one of the principal benefits of a University experience. It 
is often of critical importance to the development of a youth 
of eighteen or nineteen that he should undergo the shock and 
challenge of being placed in totally new surroundings. And 
whether he lives in the familiar home, or as a stranger in 
lodgings, or as the member of a residential hall, he has to 
accept disadvantages which arise solely from the situation of 
his University in a populous city. He may have to spend hours 
daily in trains and trams. A recent writer (Morning Post, 
August 4, 1911) has said: “It is not unusual to discover that 
a student (at one of the London Colleges) is as much as four 
hours a day in tram and train.” Consider what this means 
not only as wear and tear, or as a deduction from hours of 
study and probably of sleep, but also as taking away from 
opportunities of recreation and fellowship. Playing-fields, 
again, are usually obtainable only on the outskirts of the 
city ; to reach them costs both time and money. Nor are the 
distractions of the city favourable to the welfare of students, 
while the University itself may easily fail to gain commanding 
ascendancy over the imagination because, powerful though it 
may be, it often presents itself as only one of a throng of 
competing interests. These considerations are not intended 
to convey that true University life is impossible in a great 


city. But they are intended to convey that under such con- 
Vor. X.—No. 3. 38 
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ditions it is difficult to attain, and that it will not be attained 
effectively unless very special measures are taken. Those 
founders who, whether in ancient or in modern times, pitched 
the site of their University in a comparative solitude, acted 
upon reasons which have lost little or nothing of their force. 
The character of University buildings is necessarily 
governed chiefly by the nature and extent of the site. 
Perhaps there is nothing in an American University which 
an English visitor regards with more envy than the usually 
splendid extent of the campus. The broad, leisurely spacious- 
ness of the site gives a dignity which not even a freakish 
architecture can wholly take away. But the new English 
Universities have either not had the initial funds, or, if 
money has been forthcoming, have not been able to possess 
themselves of so much land. At every stage of their growth 
they have had to wrestle with the problem of insufficient space. 
Consequently, with rare exceptions, a far-sighted and ordered 
scheme of building has been impossible. Moreover, the need 
of economising space has often led to the erection of buildings 
of a characteristic city type—buildings of imposing frontage, 
storey above storey, rising from the pavement edge, full of 
echoing corridors and stone stairways—which are not par- 
ticularly well suited to University purposes. Each University 
has its own building problem, and the most admirable ideas 
will often be thwarted by circumstances. It may, however, be 
observed that a University is a human place, and that, if it is 
to appeal to the imagination of youth, it should possess features 
of beauty and dignity. It is not necessary (unless the site 
compels it) to carry an elaborate architecture throughout the 
scheme. There are parts of a University, for instance the 
laboratories, where the word “ workshop” most nearly sug- 
gests the ideal character: in these parts it may be a disaster 
to introduce an architectural scheme which makes growth or 
alteration difficult. On the other hand, the great hall of a 
University, the library, the galleries devoted to painting or 
sculpture, the buildings devoted to the simple and almost 
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changeless uses of literary study, the students’ unions and 
halls of residence, admit of, and in some cases demand, a more 
elaborate treatment. The purposes of a University are very 
varied ; and the character of its buildings should reflect these 
purposes, and is not enriched but rendered dull by a ponderous 
uniformity. If a University is so happily placed that it can 


intersperse its buildings with lawns and garden spaces, it will 
» gain two things of value. The first is quiet, so necessary to 
| intellectual concentration and to oral teaching. The second 
| is that even the plainest buildings, when properly disposed 


amid such surroundings, will gain a dignity and attractiveness 
often denied to a more imposing architecture. 

Of the other conditions which affect most closely the 
student life of a University, the chief are halls of residence, 
students’ unions, and students’ societies. There is no question 
that alike in England, Scotland, and the United States the 
hall of residence is coming to be regarded as an indispensable 
feature of University life. Statistics collected by the Board 
of Education show, nevertheless, that the total accommoda- 
tion provided for students in halls of residence attached to 
Universities and University Colleges in England represents not 
more than 950 places, of which about 440 are for men and 510 
are for women.’ So far as women students are concerned, the 
necessity of such provision is obvious. The University which 
attracts large numbers of women students from distant places 
and leaves them to the tender mercies of the lodging-house 
must sooner or later find the penalties of its error to be 
intolerable. The case of men students is somewhat different, 
but for them too, with rare exceptions, residence in hall 
during all or the greater part of their University course is an 
immense advantage. The hall is a safeguard against the 
grosser forms of indiscipline. It deepens esprit de corps and 
offers no encouragement to cliques; it is the place where 
intimate friendships are made, where constant discussion and 
intercourse with fellow-students rounds off the corners of 

1 Universities and University Colleges, 1911, p. xii. (Cd. 5872). 
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egotism, and where the lesson of corporate responsibility is 
best learned. If, however, halls of residence are to render 
these invaluable services, certain conditions should prevail. 
The hall is a desirable complement to the professorial system 
of the University which views students collectively rather 
than individually, but it is perilous to allow it to encroach 
upon the teaching functions of the University. Unless it is 
strictly ordained that the hall exists for residence and _ for 
corporate life, and not for tuition, there may be some risk of 
the growth in course of time of the Oxford or Cambridge 
collegiate system in a petty form. Secondly, halls of 
residence should be moderate in size, and every student 
should have a private room. There is little to be said for 
the incessant publicity of life in a crowd. ‘Thirdly, the 
students of a hall should not be all of one kind. It is a 
mistake, for example, to erect a hostel solely for students in 
training for the teaching profession. Students of different 
antecedents and different destinies will make a far more 
interesting society and do one another far more good than 
can possibly happen when all are cast in a single mould and 
are passing through the same intellectual experience. And 
lastly, the hall of residence, whether for men or for women, 
should be conducted upon University lines. Both the 
buildings and the life must possess charm and dignity, and 
bear no dreary suggestion of the barrack. Its discipline must 
not be the discipline of the school, but the product of a 
genuine co-operation between students and authority. There 
is not the slightest reason why residence in a hall should mean 
a sacrifice of the liberty and independence proper to a 
University student; while, upon the other hand, no part of 
University experience is of more value to the student than 
that which compels him to realise his responsibility to him- 
self and to others, and to gain his first lessons in the art of 
dealing with men. 

Halls of residence, however, even though they may be 
numerous and excellent, cannot do everything. There will 
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always be a considerable body of students who for various 
reasons, but chiefly because they reside in their own homes, 
do not experience their advantages. For these students 


| particularly, and indeed for the student body as a whole, 
' some kind of central clubhouse at the University itself, or 


close to it, is most desirable. At several of the new Uni- 
versities large sums have been or are being spent in the 
provision of Students’ Unions. The Union house is the 
headquarters of the Union society, the function of which 
commonly is to gather within the web of a single organisation 
all the student societies which arise at every University, and 
also to constitute a representative council of students which 
undertakes many responsible duties, the chief being that of 
placing before the University authorities from time to time 
the views of students on questions which concern them. The 
students’ representative council is the highest expression of 
student self-government, and the presidency of it is a coveted 
honour. The duties of these councils tend to increase in 
importance, and the complaint is sometimes heard, both from 
teachers and students, that the holding of a leading office 
encroaches unduly upon the student’s time. ‘There are ways 
of surmounting this difficulty, and it is important that the 
good work of the councils should not be endangered by any 
failure to deal with it. 

This problem of the life is second to none of those which 
come before a University. It demands comprehensive, 
sympathetic, and most liberal treatment. At present, not- 
withstanding signs of vigorous activity, it is the radical weak 
spot in the new English Universities. No University can 
rise to the full height of its power to influence youth unless 
it will consent to remember and provide what youth needs 
for its happiness and health. Why we so often fail in our 
University schemes is through thinking in compartments. 
We think of research, of instruction, of buildings, of ways 
and means. ‘There is no escape from these things; but 
nevertheless the first question and the last is-—what is the 
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whole duty of the University towards these young men and 
women? To that question there is no answer which can 
stand for a moment unless it includes a comprehensive 
thoughtfulness for their life, and provision for its needs, 
during the years of their stay at the University. And thus 
the last word on this subject must always touch upon the 
personal influence of the teacher in authority. Whether the 
influence of a University is good or the reverse will always f 
depend on the extent to which those who are vested with 
authority are prepared to give thought to the welfare of 
students, individually and collectively. “An academical 
system without the personal influence of teachers upon pupils 
is an Arctic winter ; it will create an ice-bound, petrified, cast- 
iron University, and nothing else.” * 


IV. 


The essentials of a University education, as set forth here, 
would seem to leave this picture on the mind:—A_ University 
taking all knowledge to be its province, drawing teachers and 
learners from all quarters, pursuing knowledge for its own 
sake, and inculcating by its example reverence for the 
intellectual life. A University free from external control, 
forming and expressing its own individuality of its own will 
and motion. A University in full sympathy with the aspirations 
and needs of the age, and endeavouring to serve them, but not 
subjected by them. And a University which is not merely 
a chilly sanctuary of the intellect or a place of mechanical 
instruction, but a great comradeship and a school of character 
and manners. At such a University the student may look 
to gain a true preparation for life as well as an academic 


qualification. 
W. M. CHILDS. 


1 Newman, University Sketches, p. 73. 
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IS CIVILISATION IN DANGER?’ 


A REPLY. 
JOSEPH M‘CABE. 


THE creation of modern historical science, the gathering of 
the scattered records of the fortunes of mankind into an 
organic narrative, may fitly be assumed to have put us in a 
position, in some measure, to direct the present and give an 
orientation to the future in the light of the past. Unhappily, 
this historical record has become so vast that no man can 
obtain command of more than one or two branches of it, and 
the philosophic historian is in danger of framing generalisations 
which rest upon somewhat superficial detailed studies. The 
most familiar illustration of this danger is found in the very 
common practice of speculating on the rise and fall of nations. 
When we find nation after nation occupying the central stage 
of history for an hour, then being displaced by a more vigorous 
successor, we feel that distinct civilisations are as the genera- 
tions of a continuous story ; that each must die and entrust its 
achievements to the hands of the rest. And when we find in 
these dying civilisations one or other symptom which we seem 
to recognise in our own, we are apt to conclude that we too 
have passed our manhood, and are sinking towards the tomb. 
This facile generalisation is the real basis of most of our 
contemporary pessimism, yet it is generally an inaccurate and 
unscientific interpretation of history. ‘Two circumstances 


1A further article on “Race Decadence,” by Max Nordau, will appear in 
the next issue of the Journal.—Ep. 
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warn the careful student of history against deductions of this 
nature. One is that the life of ancient civilisations has varied 
so enormously in its duration that no general application can 
be made to a contemporary civilisation. The dynastic civilisa- 
tion of Egypt lasted 5000 years, that of Mesopotamia more 
than 3000 years, and China has maintained its vigour unim- 
paired for 3000 years; while Persia, Athens, Sparta, Venice, 
etc., measure their lives, as high civilisations, only by a few 
centuries, and even Rome rounds out its great story well 
within the limits of a millennium. Whether it be true 
or no that nations must wax and wane, there is no appointed 
term of life. 

It is even more important to reflect that there has been a 
most important change in what may be called the vital con- 
ditions of a civilisation. The old process of the death of a 
great nation was, in the last analysis, that its physical or 
muscular standard was gradually lowered until the barbarians 
who surrounded it on every side could rush its barriers. 
When two civilisations coexisted, they bled each other in war, 
and hastened the day of the barbarians. The invention of 
gunpowder and perfecting of arms of precision have altered 
the situation. The muscular barbarian is negligible. A score 
of civilisations, with the same virtues and vices in varying 
equilibrium, fill the stage. Hardly a single symptom, that is 
regarded as a symptom of decay, can be found in one that is 
not found in the others. ‘The planet is becoming culturally 
concentrated and more homogeneous. In other words, the 
environment of nations is wholly different from what it used 
to be, and earlier experience must be applied with great 
caution. 

If, however, these considerations make the historian hesitate 
to subscribe to some supposed law of the death of civilisations, 
the very fact that several brilliant civilisations have perished 
so suddenly must dispose him to examine with especial interest 
the features of contemporary powers which seem to coincide 
with those of older civilisations in their later stages. Can he 
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detect, say in contemporary England or France, the begin- 
ning of the hectic flush, the languor of limb, the irregularity 
of function, which have in the past heralded the coming death ? 
This has been suggested, in recent numbers of the HisBert 
JouRNAL, both of England and France, and it raises an issue 
of very great interest. 

Speculations of this nature are commonly complicated, and 
made uninteresting, by what one may call their sectarian 
character. A man is interested in some particular ideal which 
his nation is abandoning, or declining to accept, and if he can 
find a similar state of things in one of the decaying empires of 
the past, he leaps to his conclusion. It is wholly unscientific 
and unphilosophical. A decay of religious traditions, for 
instance, accompanied decline in nearly all the old empires, 
but was clearly a normal outcome of their cultural develop- 
ment; yet the coincidence with our own time is often said to 
be a warning to us. It is just the same with the woman- 
movement, as far as Greece and Rome are concerned (not— 
people usually forget—in the case of Egypt and Assyria), and 
humanitarianism generally. For others the growth of cosmo- 
politanism, of democracy, of education, is a symptom of decay. 
It is forgotten that earlier nations reached their highest 
civilisation just before they decayed, and real virtues mingle 
with vice and disease in their last hours. The most careful 
discrimination is needed. 

It seems to me that neither M. Gérard nor Mr and Mrs 
Whetham have escaped this fallacy. M. Gérard is no doubt 
confirming a suspicion that is widely entertained in this 
country when he fears that France is in decay, if not entering 
upon her death-struggle. One may gravely doubt, however, 
whether the symptoms of decay which he indicates will be 
widely recognised as such. His paper in the HisBerr 
JouRNAL for July 1908 is merely an attack upon democracy, 
or the “egalitarian tendency” which Mr and Mrs Whetham 
also regard with suspicion. Such an issue is so plainly 
coloured by one’s political creed that it is useless to discuss 
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more than the specific indications of evil result which the 
French observer gives us. Some of these indications are at 
once inacceptable. That the ideal of general culture is dis- 
appearing with the increase of specialism has nothing to do 
with decay. We can hardly plead for an arrest of research for 
the convenience of luxurious scholars. The decay of religion, 
again, is not obviously a symptom of social decay; to be 
recognised as such, it must show social and moral consequences 
—a point to which I will return. Again, that art and culture 
are (as D’Annunzio also has said) in danger owing to the 
growth of democracy is opposed to historical and contem- 
porary experience. Did democratic Athens or aristocratic 
Sparta do most for art and culture? Did the Roman 
Republic or the Roman Empire do most? Did the Dutch 
Commonwealth favour art and culture less than the Spanish 
Netherlands? Do the United States, or Australia, or even 
France show any disdain of culture? If there is no better- 
founded reason for concern about France than the statement 
that ‘intellectual ” is a term of reproach in modern Paris, and 
that ‘nobody troubles to ask himself whether, in a civilisation 
turned exclusively in the direction of wealth, there remains 
any longer a place for art or beauty, or even for happiness,” 
lovers of France will be content. 

Somewhat more material and applicable to the present 
situation of France are M. Gérard’s charges in his more recent 
article. Apart from a general lament of the decay of religion, 
and a desire (apparently) to substitute the vague and very 
vulnerable mysticism of Bergson, the first definite charge is 
that conduct is deteriorating. It is hardly satisfactory to say 
that this is too well known to need proof, or to refer us toa 
Catholic writer for it. English people who make the assertion 
usually base it on some supposed increase of crime in France. 
There is no such increase, as I will show, and M. Gérard is 
too well informed, I assume, to mention France’s criminal 
statistics. 'The decay of the birth-rate and the weakness of 
France’s democratic rulers are the only definite indications of 
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decay given by him in support of his heavy laments. As the 
decay of the birth-rate is a general phenomenon, and other 
countries are rapidly coming to the level of France, I reserve 
it until later. As to the weakness of the Government in 
face of industrial disorder, it is so plainly due to the closer 
approach in conviction and sentiment of justice between the 
French workers and French democratic statesmen, that one 
must see in it only a temporary embarrassment arising from 
a real moral progress. Such industrial conflicts are bound to 
increase in the future, whether nations decay or no. 

M. Gérard is not more successful in indicating symptoms 
of decay in England. That England is “ remarkably religious ” 
(when at least two-thirds of our people in large towns do not 
attend church), that the novels of Victoria Cross and Hubert 
Wales (whose name I never heard before) are “now read by 
almost everybody,” and that a middle-class London suburb is 
“impervious to every great idea,” are statements which few 
Englishmen would make. ‘The frequency of unsavoury divorce 
cases has no social significance until we have exact comparative 
statistics on the subject. Our abominable divorce law, which 
makes adultery the only escape from unhappy marriage, is 
responsible for much of the evil: the press responsible for the 
exaggerated impression given to foreigners. The decay of 
observance of the Sabbath is a purely sectarian complaint, 
and the statement that the fear of decay has “entered the 
soul” of the Englishman and “paralysed” him seems to be 
difficult of verification. In fine, of the two remedies which 
M. Gérard proposes for our undoubted maladies, the first— 
that we must “yield to instinct,” carefully avoiding any 
“destructive ratiocination ” about it—is a prescription we are 
not likely to follow ; and the second—that we shall fight physical 
degeneration—is one that our democratic Government, like 
that of France, is taking up more seriously than aristocratic 
powers ever did in the history of England. 

In turning to the substantial and closely reasoned argument 
of Mr and Mrs Whetham, one feels that one is confronting an 
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ideal that appeals to many thoughtful minds in our generation. 
Maurice Maeterlinck somewhere finely contrasts the method 
of nature and the method of man. When nature would 
conduct water to the distant sea, the stream meanders 
blindly over the landscape, reaching its goal after lamentable 
waste of space and energy; when man intervenes, the canal 
cuts straight and clean across the region. So we rear our 
cattle to-day, and our dogs and our orchids. Why not our 
human beings? Nay, the authors say—and it is the most 
challenging part of their theme —we have suspended the 
operation of nature’s method and substituted no other; we 
have interfered with the elimination of bad stocks and given 
no culture to the good; our whole humanitarianism, of which 
we boast, is a misguided interference, not neutralised by 
selection of stocks, and must ruin our civilisation. 

But this apparently strongest point of their argument is 
really the weakest. A dozen pessimists tell us that we must 
be decaying: the narrower theologian, the anti-Malthusian, 
the anti-suffragist, the eugenist, etc. And the answer is 
simple: we are not. Quite the contrary. Fact is notoriously 
better than theory, and the argument of Mr and Mrs Whetham 
is obviously based on an unproved and much disputed theory 
of heredity and environment. Let us first see the facts. 

After many proofs that we ought to be degenerating, the 
authors come to the “signs of rocks.” The first is that our 
education is conducted by “celibate teachers who have neither 
the accumulated wisdom, the ripe tradition, nor the religious 
purpose of the medizval orders.” Most of us, especially those 
of us who know something of conventual education, will 
contemplate that rock with equanimity. The second is the 
lack of restraint on the part of humanitarians; but as this 
only means that they do not accept the theory of race-culture, 
we must postpone discussion of it. The third is that “sign 
of ill omen,” the women-movement, which is “necessarily 
associated with an arrest of national development and the 
incipient stages of decadence.” If that is an appeal to history, 
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it is entirely erroneous. No such movement—rather a reverse 
movement—accompanied decay in Egypt and Assyria; Greece 
never sufficiently developed a woman-movement to have the 
least influence on its life; and if the coincidence of a strong 
woman-movement with the decay of Rome is pleaded, one 
may reply that there is not a serious authority in Europe 
who will connect the two. It had no more to do with the 
decay of Rome than the bettering of the lot of the slaves had. 
In so far as it means a falling birth-rate—in which connection 
it is unintelligible to mention the claim of the suffrage—I will 
consider it presently. 

But at last the authors come to statements of fact. They 
point to the figures published by our Poor Law and Lunacy 
Commissioners and our penal authorities ; they say that there 
is “no diminution of pauperism and a constant and sustained 
increase of crime and lunacy and mental defect.” Here un- 
doubtedly we have the supposed facts which justify pessimism 
and radical proposals of reform in contemporary English 
literature. And here precisely I join issue, and say that the 
idea is not founded on a serious comparative study of statistics, 
and is almost wholly incorrect. 

The increase of lunacy is one of the most familiar con- 
siderations put forward by the race-culturist, yet the highest 
authorities on the subject have repeatedly pointed out that 
if there is any increase of mental disease in modern civilisation, 
especially in England, it is very slight, and is due to plain 
environmental causes. It is strangely ironical to find that, 
while the eugenic movement takes a particular pride in its 
reliance on statistics, this very common appeal to lunacy 
statistics is a singularly confused and superficial piece of 
special pleading. It is not proved that there is any increase 
of mental disease in England out of proportion to the 
growth of population : if there is an increase, as there probably 
is, it is only what the increase of city life naturally implies. 
In any case, England shows a better record than most other 
complex civilisations in the matter, and, in fine, when the 
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problem is reduced to its proper dimensions, it is found to be 
a relatively small and unimportant evil in the general task 
of the nation. These points must be somewhat fully sub- 
stantiated, as eugenic writers have made this a critical 
phenomenon. 

The fact on which emphasis is usually laid is that the 
census returns show that, while the ‘“ feeble-minded” were 
336 to the 100,000 of the population of the United Kingdom 
in 1881, the proportion had arisen in 1901 to 429 in 100,000. 
In quoting these figures, however, it is rarely mentioned that 
the heading in the census-paper was changed in 1901 from 
“idiots” to “ feeble-minded,” which would make a considerable 
difference to domestic classifiers. It should further be noticed 
that the increase was considerably greater in Ireland (855 to 
561 per 100,000) than in England and Wales (825 to 407 per 
100,000): a point which throws greater stress upon environ- 
ment. But the serious social student relies rather on the 
figures published by the Lunacy Commissioners, which return 
the total number of “lunatics” as, in 1908, 126,000 in the 
whole of England and Wales, or 356-7 per 100,000 of the 
population—less than four in a thousand. 

Here again there is, superficially, an ominous increase. In 
twenty years (1889 to 1908) the number had doubled, and the 
proportion increased from 296°5 to 356°7. Apart, however, 
from the fact that in 1876 the imperial authorities made a 
grant of four shillings per pauper lunatic to the local authorities, 
and this has led to an increasing disposition to relieve the rates 
by removing feeble-minded paupers to the milder category of 
lunatics, we have many considerations to take into account. 
Chief of these are increased stringency in the registration of 
lunatics—a prosecution took place within the last few months— 
and the gradual improvement of public asylums, and education 
of the community in their real significance. Essayists and 
lecturers sometimes argue as if we had a full record of lunacy 
for many years back, whereas there is even now hardly any 
country in the world with reliable and ample records of the 
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_ mentally diseased except England. Taking Europe generally, 
_ the social phenomenon of modern times, in this field, is the 
' increased registration of lunatics and more conscientious dis- 
_ charge of public duty in regard to them. The swelling of the 
| figures is largely a social gain. 


Experts, both in England and Germany, are almost entirely 


agreed that these considerations—together with the modern 
_ recognition of milder forms of mental disease and the inclusion 


of certain paralytic and puerperal patients—make it quite 


| impossible to say positively that there has been an increase of 
| lunacy beyond the increase of population, and that in any 


case the increase must be slight. I would add that a careful 
examination of the figures plainly connects this increase with 
environmental causes rather than heredity. In the kingdom 
of Prussia, for instance, the proportion of lunatics rose from 
224 per 10,000 in 1871 to 26 per 10,000 in 1895; but in 
the Berlin circuit the increase was from 12°2 to 28°7. In 
other words, the increase of city life and strain is an out- 
standing factor. The high increase in Ireland, on the other 
hand, points no less clearly to economic causes involving a 
lessening of vitality. It is also noteworthy that while our 
pauper lunatics have increased by 50 per cent. in twenty years 
(75,000 in 1889 to 115,000 in 1908), the patients in private 
asylums have increased by only 25 per cent. (or according to 
the normal increase of population). When we recollect how 
freely our large and comfortable private asylums and hospitals of 
mental disease—1 recently delivered a scientific lecture in one 
to a hundred keenly interested “ patients ”—are now used even 
for lesser disorder, we see much significance in this. The class 
which is.supposed to be lowering its standard by restricting its 
birth-rate is not deteriorating, according to this important 
positive test; the increase of lunacy is among the poor, with 
their harder economic conditions and their slower appreciation 
of the need to treat mental disease. Lastly, one must 
remember that the better care and conditions in our asylums 
have increased the longevity of patients. 
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The whole question requires very careful analysis instead 
of superficial references to the mere increase of figures. 
Professor Karl Pearson, the statistician of the eugenist 
movement, has at times held up to us the healthier standard 
of our colonials. It is interesting to notice that while the 
ratio of lunatics is 356°7 to the 100,000 in England and Wales, 
it is 854 in New Zealand, 360 in New South Wales, 379 in 
Queensland, and 396 in Victoria. The position of those who 
fancy that England is decaying relatively to the other powers 
in Europe is even wovrse. Broadly speaking, our figures of 
lunacy have increased by 50 per cent. in thirty years. In 
Germany the figures have increased by more than 50 per 
cent. in ten years, and more than 100 per cent. in twenty years. 
In Holland they have increased by 60 per cent. in fifteen 
years; in Belgium, by 70 per cent. in twenty years. In 
France, one may remind M. Gérard and all who lament its 
falling birth-rate, the figures have increased by only 29 per 
cent. in twenty years! I must, however, add that I am 
merely protesting against a superficial appeal in the interest 
of a theory or creed. Lunacy statistics are exceedingly 
imperfect, and offer as yet little basis for deductions. It is 
enough to show that in the case of England, where the 
figures are the most reliable, this reliability and fulness could 
only be obtained by a very misleading growth of the figures, 
and the statement that there is a great increase of insanity is 
demonstrably false. 

Finally, let us set the problem in its true proportions. 
Less than four in one thousand of our people are afflicted with 
mental disease, including light and temporary forms, and 
certain forms of paralysis and puerperal disease. Of these 
fully one-half belong to families in which mental disease had 
been unknown; and one-half of the remainder have only 
collateral or remote indications of hereditary disease. In 
regard to the families or stocks in which one case of mental 
disease occurs at intervals among a large number of quite 
healthy members, one would like a plain statement of eugenic 
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proposals. I was recently informed by the very able and 
thoughtful medical head of one of our larger hospitals for the 
insane that he had made very careful inquiry into the families 
of the patients under his charge. He found that in the vast 
majority of cases the diseased member of the family had to be 
set against a large number of perfectly healthy, clever, and 
useful citizens, who came of the same stock. Are we to 
sacrifice the nine useful and happy citizens to relieve ourselves 
of the burden of the tenth? I may give point to the con- 
sideration by recalling that the acknowledged dean of English 
literary men, one of our sanest and shrewdest critics until a 
few years ago, belonged to such a stock. ‘There remain the 
small minority of more seriously tainted stocks. By all 
means let us have candid and sensible discussion of the 
problem, when our scientific men have come to some agree- 
ment about it. But to make a momentous business of 
a problem which involves one or two in every thousand of 
our population, and a burden which amounts at the outside 
to a couple of million pounds a year for the nation, is some- 
what disproportionate. 

The statement of Mr and Mrs Whetham that there is “a 
constant and sustained increase of crime” in England is even 
more unfortunate. It is hardly scientific, or conducive to 
sound social thinking, to take the figures of crime and ignore 
the increase of population. I take the figures for the last 
twenty-five years (to the last codified), and find that the ratio 
of criminals to population has actually diminished in a most 
comforting degree. In the five years from 1883 to 1887 the 
proportion of crime committed (whether conviction followed 
or not) was 828°85 to every 100,000 of the population ; the 
ratio has fallen steadily, with some comparative rise in recent 
years, to 271°85 per 100,000 in the years 1903 to 1907. The 
ratio of persons tried for indictable offences was 212°50 at the 
earlier date; 175°87 at the later. The ratio of persons arrested 
for non-indictable offences was 2263°5 at the earlier date; 


2113-2 at the later. And again a closer examination discredits 
Vor. X.—No. 3. 39 
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the theory on which these false charges against our country 
are so often brought. Murder and violent assaults have gone 
down steadily and very considerably. It is offences against 
property, more clearly connected with economic and _ social 
conditions, which persist. Drunkenness, again, has decreased, 
taking the number of convictions. It grew again toward the 
end of the century, in a wave of national prosperity, but is 
sinking once more, and has positively decreased in the twenty- 
five years. The consumption per head of alcohol has gone 
down remarkably and steadily in the last ten years. 

Apart from Japan, which has an extraordinarily honourable 
record in this respect, there are few countries in the civilised 
world which show a record equal to that of England. One of 
these few countries, many will be surprised to hear, is France. 
In the last thirty years it has reduced the ratio of criminals to 
population ; in twenty years its actual numbers of convictions 
have diminished, in spite of a constant slight increase of popu- 
lation. As the problem of education is likely to be raised 
again soon, I take this opportunity to call attention to the 
exceptional and honourable records of Japan and France, and 
would add Victoria and New Zealand, which also have no 
religious lessons in the schools. Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Austria, etc., cannot even equal the record of England. 

Mr and Mrs Whetham say, lastly, that there is “no 
diminution of pauperism.” It would be remarkable to find 
that there had been, when our poorer families are flooding an 
overcrowded labour market with an uncontrolled production 
of children ; yet, to the credit of England, this is what we do 
find, to a slight extent. According to Webb’s supplement to 
Mulhall, the number of persons in receipt of relief has gone 
down steadily from 31:2 per 1000 of the population in the 
seventies, to 22:1 in 1908. In conclusion, I would add that 
nearly every other positive and statistical test of the nation’s 
health shows improvement and not decay. The illegitimate 
birth-rate has gone down, and is one of the lowest in Europe, 
only beaten by those of Ireland, Holland, and Servia. The 
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numbers—not merely ratio to population—of the blind and 
the deaf and dumb have decreased in the last twenty years. 

There remains the single social fact which can be adduced 
by our theorists and pessimists: the fall of the birth-rate. I 
chance to be one of those social observers who, both on 
economic and humane grounds, regard that fall with satisfac- 
tion, but will consider it candidly. What is the social evil 
of a falling birth-rate? According to M. Gérard and Professor 
Le Bon it means that a nation will, if it be not forcibly invaded 
and conquered, at least suffer a peaceful invasion of workers 
which will in time swamp its national character. Is that 
happening in France? Is there a country in which the birth- 
rate is so low that the labour markets are not filled, and over- 
filled? The need of a sustained birth-rate for military purposes 
I decline to discuss. That we must overcrowd our markets, 
burden our mothers as they were burdened in the old days, 
and enhance the squalor and poverty of the lower working 
world, to feed the real Moloch of human history, is a strange 
proposal. Rather let us make war on war, and wipe out from 
the chronicle of man’s misdeeds the stupid and barbaric practice 
that has left a trail of blood and ruin on every page of the 
history of civilisation. 

It is, however, pointed out that we are controlling the 
birth-rate of the better stocks and letting the inferior breed 
prolifically, and that degeneration is bound to ensue. 
M. Gérard reminds us of Rome—as so many do—and Mr 
and Mrs Whetham speak of Sparta and Venice. Here are 
positive statements which one may discuss satisfactorily. 
Has any serious historian given encouragement to the popular 
cry that the restriction of the birth-rate in a certain class 
of Roman citizens was a material cause of the downfall of 
Rome? What are the facts? In the reign of Octavius, four 
hundred years before the fall of Rome, the patricians evaded 
parental duties, and caused a very widespread decay of the 
old patrician stocks. I would go so far as to say that this 
was an advantage to Rome. By the end of the Republic 
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those stocks were so largely tainted that, when, from the reign 
of Vespasian onward, they began to be replaced by vigorous 
provincial blood, the Empire made a remarkable recovery, 
and stood the drain of internal and foreign war for three 
hundred years. Apart from the degenerate patricians under 
the Cesars, there is no proof of any restriction of births of a 
serious magnitude. The causes of the fall of Rome include 
depopulation, but on account of war, crushing taxation, and 
wasting of territory. 

In regard to Sparta, again, the causes of decay assigned 
by historians do not include the admission of women to the 
common weal or any deliberate refusal of parenthood. Sparta 
could not possibly hold her power in Greece. Her arrogance, 
luxury, and avarice raised enemies against her on every side, 
and her aristocratic régime drove her workers to rebellion. 
Once war had worn down her forces and conquest had made 
her leaders luxurious, she was bound to fall with a crash. 

In the case of Venice it is even more misleading to quote 
the restriction of births. Burckhardt expressly observes that 
the plain causes of the decay of Venice are exceedingly 
numerous, and neither he nor any other authoritative historian 
mentions the restriction of noble families as one of those 
causes. When the rival Italian cities reached their full 
development, her trade inevitably fell; and when the Turks 
closed the eastern Mediterranean and engaged Venice in an 
exhausting struggle, and when in addition the Cape route 
to the Indies diverted commerce from her, she was doomed. 
The words of Mrs Vernon which Mr and Mrs Whetham 
quote from the Cambridge History—with which they have, 
without informing their readers, taken the most extraordinary 
liberties—describe Venice when it is in full decay; when the 
limitation of families is as much an effect, as a cause, of decay. 
But even Mrs Vernon merely mentions the limitation of 
families as one among many causes (the more important of 
which are omitted by Mr and Mrs Whetham in their strange 
summary of her words) of the decay of the nobility. 
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History does not lend any weighty sanction to the lament 
about the modern restriction of families, nor can we see much 
reason for it from the social point of view. The nations which 
are most conspicuous for falling birth-rate in Europe to-day 
are the healthiest in respect to those figures which furnish 
some positive test of a nation’s condition, and are not the 
least prosperous commercially and industrially. In whatever 
form a test is proposed, it tells against the theory advocated. 
Recently Dean Welldon stated that there has been deteriora- 
tion in the class of men who pass through Oxford and 
Cambridge. The statement was widely quoted, and it seemed 
to confirm the fear that is expressed about the restriction of 
the birth-rate in the middle and upper classes. But when a 
monthly magazine (Strand Magazine, December 1911) asked 
the opinion of eleven distinguished authorities at Oxford and 
Cambridge, not one agreed with Dr Welldon; seven said 
that they saw no deterioration, physical or intellectual, and 
four said that there was an actual improvement. ‘The restric- 
tion of the birth-rate is now proceeding rapidly in every 
civilised country—it has even begun among the Slavs—and 
we shall before long have a general level of restriction, which 
will neutralise the fear of absorption or conquest. 

I regret that space is not available to comment on many 
other interesting points raised by Mr and Mrs Whetham. 
They suggest that the burden of pensions and education 
induces middle-class people to forgo offspring. As the two 
together only cost the nation about forty millions a year, a 
great part of which is supplied by death-duties and income 
tax at the upper end of the scale, and beer-duties on the 
workers at the other end of the scale, it is easy to work out 
the proportion between the burden of a professional man 
and the cost of a child. ‘They say that the Mediterranean 
races have drunk themselves sober, and hold out to us the 
appalling prospect of letting our nation do the same. I have 
not space to consider how loose and unreliable the ancient 
references to drunkenness are, how the Latin references are 
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confined to Rome, where the workers received food for 
nothing, how it comes about that Northern Italy, in which 
the old stock is largely absorbed in invaders, is more sober 
than the purer Italian stock in the south, or how long it really 
is since our ancestors began to use intoxicating drinks. But 
I may at least point out that the majority of the Mediterranean 
races have not been sobered in that way at all, but by environ- 
ment (Mohammedanism), and that the temperance movement 
(in the broad sense) in modern England is accredited by its 
achievements. Modern humanitarianism has done much to 
brighten England, to rid it of disease and crime, to let sun- 
shine into the dark places. Judge it by its fruit. If, indeed, 
an auxiliary force from the eugenic side could be enlisted in 
the work, we should be criminal to refuse to consider it 
candidly. But when proposals of reform are merely based on 
scientific theories of heredity that are seriously challenged by 
masters of the science all over the world, and when their 
supporters dare not suggest, even in broad outline, how their 
idea might be realised apart from a few minor reforms 
(negative eugenics), many of us prefer to rely on the proved 
and accredited agency of bettering the physical, moral, and 
intellectual environment of the race. 

JOSEPH M‘CABE. 


Lonpon. 
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FRESH LIGHT ON THE SYNOPTIC 
PROBLEM. 


MATTHEW A LUCAN SOURCE. 


ROBINSON SMITH, M.A. 


THE Synoptic Problem is in this stage of solution: after a 
century of investigation scholarship has proved that Mark 
was the earliest of the Gospels, and that Matthew and Luke 
derived from him such matter as the three have in common. 
With this fact established, the next question was: did they 
take from the Mark that we know or from an earlier Mark ? 
Again, opinion is practically unanimous: from the Mark that 
we know. For a time an earlier Mark was postulated, but 
this was found to be so like our Mark as to be the same. The 
reason for postulating it at all was that in their derivations 
from the Second Gospel the First and Third show common 
divergences, too many and too striking to have “happened” 
independently. From this the natural inference would be 
that either Matthew had seen Luke or Luke Matthew, and 
while copying from Mark had also incorporated some of the 
phraseology and arrangement of the other. But this inference 
has not been upheld by the: higher critics. Harnack says: 
“The researches of very many scholars have led them to the 
unanimous conclusion that neither Saint Matthew nor Saint 
Luke has copied the one from the other.”’ And Sir John 
Hawkins writes to the same effect: “The probability that 


1 Harnack, The Sayings of Jesus, Introduction, p. i., London, 1908. 
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it (a common source) was used by the two Evangelists 
independently and not by either of them through the other 
as an intermediary source . . . is now very widely recognised.” 
It is this position that I purpose to attack in the present article. 

My first approach will be by way, not of the divergences 
from Mark common to Matthew and Luke,’ but of the 
derivations peculiar to one or the other. For in any list 
of appropriations from Mark by Matthew and Luke you will 
find one thing stand out clearly: Matthew appropriates certain 
things and Luke certain others, and if you examine more 
closely you will find that where a choice from two or more 
Marcan expressions has been made, the first choice falls to 
Matthew and the second to Luke. For example, where 
Mark says, At even, when the sun was set, Matthew 
appropriates only “at even” and Luke only “when the sun 
was set.”* Where Mark says, After two days was the feast 


1 Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, p. 107, Oxford, 1909. 

2 Burkitt, The Gospel History and its Transmission, pp. 39-60, Edinburgh, 
1911, deals with twenty of these divergences, and attempts to explain them 
away. But there are many more than twenty cases in which Matthew and 
Luke diverge together from their Marcan source, some of them quite as 
radical as those mentioned by Professor Burkitt. And in addition to these 
there are a number of cases in which Matthew and Luke agree in omitting 
Marcan words, phrases, and incidents; e.g. both omit “take up thy bed” of 
Mk. ii. 9. Chance and assimilation of manuscripts might account for two or 
three of Matthew-Luke agreements against Mark, but not for over a hundred 
(see list in Stanton, The Gospels as Historical Documents, ii., 207-19). I shall 
refer to this matter more explicitly in another paper, as well as to four other 
lines of evidence pointing to this same fact, that, not only are Matthew and 
Luke inseparably related in their derivations from Mark, but also the relation 
is from Matthew to Luke and not from Luke to Matthew. These four other 
lines of evidence are: the fact that where Matthew drops Mark’s order of 
events, Luke takes it up, or at least retains it, though free to drop it where 
Matthew does not; secondly, the evidence afforded by Luke’s “ doublets,’ 
where he adopts a verse from Mark directly and the same verse from Matthew, 
who though taking it from Mark had put it another place; thirdly, a number 
of cases where Luke appropriates a detail peculiar to Mark and another peculiar 
to Matthew, as where (Lk. iv. 2, 3) he makes Jesus tempted both during and 
at the end of the forty days; fourthly, the evidence of Marcan expressions which 
must first have passed through Matthew before they appear as they appear 
in Luke. 

8 Mk. i. 32; Mt. viii. 16; Lk. iv. 40. 
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of the passover and of unleavened bread, Matthew says, 
After two days is the feast of the passover, whereas Luke 
retains only the third part of the phrase: Now the feast of 
unleavened bread drew nigh.’ Mark says, They caught him 
and beat him and sent him away empty. Matthew gives the 
first two actions, Luke the last two. Again Mark says, 
And the first day of unleavened bread when they killed the 
passover, and again Matthew gives the first and second parts 
of the phrase, Luke the second and third.* Mark says that 
at the time of the trial they spat upon Jesus, blindfolded him 
and smote him. Matthew records the first and third of these 
actions, Luke the second and third.‘ Here it might be thought 
that Luke omitted the first action, that of the spitting, because 
of its unseemliness, but he does not hesitate to mention it 
where it is spoken of in prophecy—where, however, it is 
omitted by Matthew.’ Mark gives in order and by name 
six districts from which the multitudes came. Matthew 
mentions all these save the last, Tyre and Sidon. Luke 
in his list omits the first, fourth, and fifth, but does mention 
the last, Tyre and Sidon. Where Mark says, When the 
even was come because it was the preparation, that is the day 
before the Sabbath, Matthew says, When even was come, and 
Luke the rest.’ Where Mark says, For my sake and the 
gospel’s, Matthew has “for my name’s sake,” and Luke “ for 
the kingdom of God’s sake.”* And, as indicated above, where 
prophetically it is said in Mark that Jesus “shall be delivered 
unto the chief priests and unto the scribes... and they 
(the Gentiles) shall spit upon him,” Matthew retains the first 
clause, omits the second, and vice versd in Luke.® 


1 Mk, xiv. 1; Mt, xxvi. 2; Lk. xxii. 1. 

2 Mk, xii. 3; Mt. xxi, 35; Lk. xx. 10. 

8 Mk. xiv. 12; Mt. xxvi. 17; Lk, xxii, 7. 
4 Mk, xiv. 65; Mt. xxvi. 67, 68; Lk. xxii. 63, 64. 
5 Mk. x. 33, 34; Mt. xx. 18, 19; Lk. xviii. 32. 

6 Mk. iii. 7,8; Mt. iv. 25; Lk. vi. 17. 
7 Mk. xv. 42; Mt. xxvii. 57; Lk. xxiii. 54. 

8 Mk. x, 29; Mt. xix. 29; Lk. xviii. 29. 

9 Mk. x. 33, 34; Mt. xx. 18, 19; Lk. xviii. 32. 
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With five other cases mentioned in the note,’ these 
represent fourteen clear cases where Matthew chooses the 
first of two or more duplicate expressions from Mark and 
Luke the second, or at least not the first. To these fourteen 
cases might be added four others,’ the first of which is some- 
times listed as a duplicate expression, but which is more 
correctly to be grouped with the three other cases mentioned 
in note 2, as representing not duplicate or correlative ex- 
pressions within the Marcan verse, but rather uncorrelative 
ones, the first of which Matthew chooses and the second Luke. 
I make mention of them, not because they strictly belong to 
the list of fourteen, but because they are more than enough 
to offset the two or three or at the most four cases of Marcan 
expressions, duplicate or otherwise, of which Luke chooses 
the first part and Matthew not. These two or three or at the 
most four cases are :—1—Mk. i. 42: The leprosy departed from 
him and he was cleansed; Lk. v. 18: The leprosy departed 
from him; but Matthew’s phrase (viii. 3), His leprosy was 
cleansed, really combines the two ideas. 2—Mk. xiv. 30: 


1 Mk. v. 24: And Jesus went with him; and much people followed him 
and thronged him; Mt. ix. 19: And Jesus arose and followed him, and so did 
his disciples; Lk. viii. 42: The people thronged him. (2) Mk. xii. 4: At him 
they cast stones, and wounded him in the head, and sent him away shamefully 
handled; Mt. xxi. 35: They beat one and killed another and stoned another. 
Lk. xx, 11: They beat him also and entreated him shamefully. (3) Mk. vi. 
34: And Jesus, when he came out, saw much people, and was moved with 
compassion toward them, because they were as sheep not having a shepherd. 
And he began to teach them many things, Mt. ix, 35 speaks of the teaching, 
but this verse is derived from Mk. vi. 6. In his next verse, ix. 36, Matthew 
therefore suppresses the teaching, but speaks of the “sheep having no 
shepherd,” which, characteristically, Luke (ix. 11) suppresses, but speaks of 
Jesus teaching. (4) Mk. ix. 12: He must suffer many things, and be set at 
naught; Mt. xvii. 12: Shall also the Son of man suffer of them; Lk. xxiii. 11: 
Set him at naught. (5) Mk. x. 39: Can ye drink of the cup that I drink of, 
and be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with; Mt, xx. 22 in 
most MSS. has only the first part of this phrase; Lk, xii. 50 has only the 
second. 

2 From Mk. xi. 2 Matthew chooses “ as soon as,” Luke “ entered”’ ; from 
Mk. v. 30, Matthew chooses “ turned,” Luke “ the questioning” ; from Mk. vi. 
11 Matthew chooses “ hear,” Luke “ for a testimony ” ; and fourthly, from Mk. 
ix. 33 Matthew chooses “ the entering into Capernaum,” Luke “ the disputing.” 
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This day, even in this night, before the cock crow; Lk. xxii. 
34: The cock shall not crow this day; Mt. xxvi. 84: This 


and night before the cock crow. Since it was toward midnight 
rteen that this was said, this is again not a strong case for Luke. 
ome- 3—Mk. xiv. 37: And he cometh, and findeth them sleeping, 
more and saith unto Peter, Simon, sleepest thou? couldst thou not 
joned watch one hour? Lk. xxii. 45, 46: And when he was come to 
2 €X- his disciples, he found them sleeping for sorrow, and said unto 


lative | them, Why sleep ye? Mt. xxvi. 40: And he cometh unto 
suke. his disciples, and findeth them asleep, and saith unto Peter, 
ng to What! could ye not watch one hour? Here, to be sure, 
ough Matthew has not the first question, Sleepest thou? but does 





arcan he not recognise it by saying, What? and thereby does he 
ooses not save himself from redundancy? Certainly in the fourth 
t the and last instance he does—Mk. xv. 26: And the superscription 
from of the accusation was written over; Lk. xxiii. 88: And a 
arted superscription also was written over him; Mt. xxvii. 837: And 
y was set up over his head his accusation written. 

. 80: We have now examined twenty-two instances, and I 
eo believe these to be all, in which Matthew and Luke exercised 
so did a choice of expressions from their original, Mark, and in 
At him 


eighteen of these twenty-two instances we have found that 


Tt Matthew had “first choice” and Luke second, and in the 
Mk. vii | remaining four cases it is pretty clear why Matthew, with his 
Paar tendency to choose the salient part of the expression, did not 
a in these four instances choose the first part. It is important 
atthew that these twenty-two examples should be studied carefully 
ted a and weighed fairly, for they can, of course, mean but one thing, 


apergn namely, that Matthew was written before Luke and that Luke 


iii, 11: had Matthew as well as Mark before him when writing his 
e . own gospel. Once that fact is established, the solution of the 
aly the Synoptic Problem is in sight, and a hundred questions 


regarding the Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ are settled 


3 fom Bt once for all! But even though it is clearly seen that this 


Mk. vi. 
ee Mk. 1 It is easier to underrate than to exaggerate the importance of the fact 
uting. that these that seem the reports of different eye-witnesses of the same event 
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priority of choice on the part of Matthew exists to an extent 

that could not possibly have “happened so,” even though it 
is ungrudgingly granted that never in the world would it 
have happened that Matthew and Luke working independently 
chose one the first part, the other the second part, of expres- 
sions in their common source, I am afraid that some persons 
will still ask: Is this position, so suddenly obtained, one that 
is likely to be kept? Are there no other phenomena that will 
at once dispute it? On the contrary, once the fact is thus 
established that Luke followed Matthew and knew of him, 
other phenomena rush to support that fact. They are perhaps 
less concrete ; and since one requires very tangible evidence as 
proof, it was necessary to put forward the “first and second 
choices” at once, in order to take the position, before calling 
up the reserves. But this allied evidence draws really upon a 
broader base, the base, namely, that purely Matthean material 
meets with precisely the same treatment at Luke’s hands that 
purely Marcan material does. Let us examine the Marcan 
material first, since this is no longer debatable ground, and he 
that has eyes may see for himself just how much of light and 
are, in general and with the notable exception of the Crucifixion period, truly 
not so at all, but are the working-over by Matthew of Marcan matter and by 
Luke of both Marcan and Matthean matter. It is soothing (and lazy) of us to 
say that Luke after all contains his view of the Truth. What we especially 
need is that the deeds and very words of Jesus should be vividly before us, 
and these we find (so far as “ Synoptic tradition ” goes) most truthfully portrayed 
the deeds in Mark and the words (in general) in Matthew, except where he is 
drawing on Mark. Mark, for example, says: Is not this the carpenter, the 
son of Mary? This became in Matthew: Is not this the carpenter’s son? is 
not his mother called Mary? This in turn was changed by Luke: Is not this 
Joseph’s son? Similarly Mark has Christ’s original words: A prophet is not 
without honour but in his own country and among his own kin and in his own 
house. Matthew dropped “and among his own kin,” and Luke still further 
dropped “and in his own house.” These are only two of scores of such 
confusions reduced to simplicity the moment we understand the Mark- 
Matthew-Luke sequence. We may sit back and say, These little things 
do not matter. But everything bearing on Christ matters, and matters 
tremendously, if we are to convince people that what seems confusion and 
even contradiction can easily be accounted for. 


1 I have already indicated, page 616, note 2, four other lines of evidence 
that converge at this same point of Matthew’s priority over Luke. 
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xtent 


igh it 


truth the Second Gospel lost when it was made over into 
the Third. 


ald it Harnack says of Luke that he amplifies, exaggerates, 
ently emphasises, accentuates. But in handling his Marcan 
xpres- § material Luke does this and more. He blurs, obliterates, 


-rsons § blunders, fabricates, falsifies, flattens out, mutilates, murders. 
e that § Take the first instance in which the words of Christ, as 
it will fF recorded by Mark, are given by Luke—Mk.: Come ye after 
5 thus me and [ will make you to become fishers of men; Lk.: 
him, — Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt catch men.? Again, 
rhaps Mk.: We never saw it in this fashion; Lk: We have seen 
ace as # strange things to-day.* Mk.: Else the new piece that filled 
econd § it up taketh away from the old and the rent is made worse ; 
alling Lk.: If otherwise, then both the new maketh a rent and the 
pon a Ff piece that was taken out of the new agreeth not with the 
terial | old.‘ Mk.: In what place soever ye enter into an house, 
s that | there abide till ye depart from that place; Lk.: And whatso- 
‘arcan } ever house ye enter into, there abide and thence depart. 
nd he | Mk.: For he wist not what to say; Lk.: Not knowing what 
t and | he said.® In the fourteenth chapter Mark tells us how the 
1, truly §| chief priests and scribes sought to kill Jesus, but “not on the 





and by 9 feast day lest there be an uproar of the people.” In Luke 
of us to 5 a ; : 
recially fj this becomes: The chief priests and scribes sought how they 


ore us, J might kill him; for they feared the people.’ Mk. says: Let 


— him that is on the housetop not go down into the house, 
1 


er, the  Deither enter therein to take anything out of his house. And 
son? is @ let him that is in the field not turn back again to take up 
a his garment. In the parallel passage, taken directly from 
>a this, Luke says (not having mentioned a house): Let them 
further which are in the midst of it depart out, and let not them 
of such that are in the country enter thereinto.* Yet Luke transfers 


Mark- : 
ian the passage accurately enough in another place.’ In other 


matters 1 Harnack, The Sayings of Jesus, p. 113, London, 1908. 
on and 2 Mk. i. 17; Lk. v. 10. 8 Mk. ii. 12; Lk. v. 26. 

« Mk. ii. 21; Lk. v. 36. 5 Mk. vi. 10; Lk, ix, 4. 
yidence 6 Mk. ix. 6; Lk. ix. 33. 7 Mk. xiv. 1, 2; Lk. xxii. 2. 


8 Mk. xiii. 15, 16; Lk. xxi. 21. ® Lk. xvii. 31. 
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words, he not only gives variety to the Marcan narrative, but 
he secures variety of expression within himself, making one 
Marcan verse say two different things. 

But Luke does more than this. Mark, it will be remem- 
bered, says that after the feeding of the five thousand Christ 
bade his disciples to get into the ship and go “to the other 
side before unto Bethsaida.” Luke makes no mention of 
this, but he begins his account by saying that the miracle 
occurred in “a desert place belonging to the city called 
Bethsaida.”* ‘his is a favourite method with Luke: namely, 
to transpose a Marcan word or idea from the end to the 
beginning of the incident or from the beginning to the end. 
Sometimes he does this harmlessly, as where, unlike Mark, he 
introduces the “legion” demoniac as naked, leading us to 
think it an added detail, till we see that he borrows the 
suggestion from the fact that after the demoniac was healed, 
Mark says the people found him “clothed and in his right 
mind.”* Sometimes the transposition is more misleading, as 
where Luke represents Jesus, Moses, and Elias “speaking of 
his decease, which he should accomplish at Jerusalem,” though 
there is nothing in Mark to support this assumption, nothing 
to suggest it save that as they came down from the moun- 
tain Jesus talked with his disciples of this event—a fact 
suppressed by Luke,* though he seizes on the phrase “be set 
at nought” for the (peculiar to Luke) trial before Herod— 
which is, in truth, a very patchwork of appropriations from 
other incidents.‘ 

There can be no mistaking these transformations by Luke, 
for they are done deliberately, for a purpose and withal 
clumsily—he is at pains enough to make the incision, but 
often careless about healing the gaping wound, as where he 
bodily removes the incident of the scribe asking Jesus which 
is the first commandment—removes it to another place in 
order to lead up to the Parable of the Good Samaritan. 


1 Mk. vi. 45; Lk. ix. 10, 2 Mk, v. 15; Lk. viii. 27. 
8 Mk. ix. 12; Lk. ix. 31. 4 Lk. xxiii. 8. 
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” 


Luke changes “scribe” to “lawyer” and the question to 
“ What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” although he has 
the incident that is rightly introduced by that question else- 
where.’ In Mark this incident of the scribe and his question 
occurs immediately after the incident of the Sadducees and 
the resurrection. Mark closes the second of the two incidents 
by saying that the scribe agreed with Jesus, and that after 
that no man durst ask him any question. Having cut out 
as much of the incident as he could use, Luke leaves these 
last verses an inappropriate tag to the incident of the 
Sadducees and resurrection.” 

Now, precisely as Mark fares at the hands of Luke, so 
does Matthew fare—only the results are more serious, since 
whereas Mark chiefly records incidents, in Luke’s adaptations 
from Matthew it is the very words of Christ that suffer. 
But the Lucan treatment, whether of word or of incident, 
is the same, and there are sufficient Marcan sayings to lose 
their identity in Luke, to tell us what will be the fate of 
Matthean sayings. The historian that could make the 
proverbial phrase, Whosoever shall say unto this mountain, 
Be thou removed and be thou cast into the sea, to read, 
Ye might say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou plucked up 
by the root and be thou planted in the sea*—the historian 
that could do that with a verse of Mark could also change 
Matthew’s “ When ye come into an house, salute it,” into, 
Salute no man by the way,‘ or his “ Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing?” into, Are not five sparrows sold for 
two farthings?® The Luke that changes Mark’s verse, And 
Herod said, That John the Baptist was risen from the dead 
and therefore mighty works do shew forth themselves in 
him, into, And Herod said, John have I beheaded, but who 
is this of whom I hear such things?° is the same Luke that 
dilutes Matthew’s verse, Ye are like unto whited sepulchres, 


1 Mk, xii, 28; Lk. x. 25; Lk. xviii. 18. 2 Lk, xx. 39. 
3 Mk. xi. 23; Lk. xvii. 6. 4 Mt. x. 12; Lk. x. 4. 
5 Mt. x. 29; Lk. xii. 6. 6 Mk, vi. 14; Lk. ix. 9. 
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which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within full 
of dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness, till it becomes, 
Ye are as graves which appear not and the men that walk 
over them are not aware of them.’ 

It is needless to go further, though the further one goes 
the more serious does the total of corruptions become. Luke 
is not here to defend himself, nor are we here to condemn him. 
Our duty as Christians is simply to see what has occurred, 
whatever be the cause, and to bracket as untrustworthy or 
at least as open to suspicion all the matter in Luke, about 
three-fourths of it, which finds a parallel in either of the 
earlier gospels. Now and then, to be sure, Luke sticks 
closely to his originals, but usually the ways and words of 
Our Lord are in some measure distorted. He is made to 
say things He did not say, He is made to do things He did 
not do. I have discussed elsewhere’ to what extent, if any, 
we should also be on our guard when reading such portions of 
Luke as are peculiar to him. Here I have tried to show how 
faulty he is when we have another to check him by. Destructive 
as the results are as regards the Gospel according to Luke, they 
are wholly constructive as regards the person and teaching of 
his Master. Not only is the decisive character of Christ’s 
utterances as found in Matthew reaffirmed, but their natural 
sequence as found in the Sermon on the Mount may now for 
external reasons be preferred over the disorderly and scattered 
presentation of them given us by Luke. That Luke, with the 
discourses as found in Matthew, should have wilfully broken 
them up and scattered and spoiled them, in trying to piece 
out his own narrative, has been the impossible hypothesis that 
for eighteen hundred years and more has blinded us to the fact 
that he did. Now that we can prove it on him, it seems 
equally incredible that we should not have discovered it 
before. And yet in both cases “what couldn’t be, just was.” 


1 Mt. xxiii. 27; Lk. xi. 44, 
2 In the Introduction to A Consecutive Life of Christ, published by Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., Lonpon, 1911. 
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In another paper I shall treat of the bearing upon the 
dates of the gospels of this new fact I have tried here to 
establish: the priority, namely, of Matthew over Luke. 
Sufficient to indicate that if Acts was written in a.D. 62, or 
toward the end of the second year of St Paul’s stay at Rome, as 
Harnack, following others, now seems assured,! and Luke was 
written before Acts (of which fact there is no question), then 
Matthew, slipping in between Mark and Luke, must of necessity 
throw Mark still further back, further than the date now assigned 
to him by Harnack and others, the beginning of the sixth 
decade, for they have gone on the supposition that Matthew 
came after Luke. We thus would come very close to the 
Resurrection, perhaps to within fifteen years, and the possi- 
bility of legendary and controversial elements having entered 
into the gospel story would accordingly be reduced to a 
minimum. But the theory of the authorship of Acts in 
62 A.D., now adopted by Harnack, is still in the process of 
acceptance or rejection, and in this, as in all such questions, 
we must proceed “ with lead in hand,” the more that the proof 
of Luke’s indebtedness to Josephus grows all the stronger now 
that we can compare that with the manner of his indebtedness 
to Matthew. Where we may at once proceed more confidently 
is in our study and statement of the dependence of one 
Synoptic upon another, since with our understanding of 
Lucan derivations from Matthew, as well as from Mark, 
the ghost of a chance of existence belonging to postulated 
common sources, such as an earlier or a later Mark and a 
Q, is frightened away, and we are left with the gospels 
Mark, Matthew, Luke, written in that order, written, except 
for the end of Mark, almost precisely as we have them 
to-day, and, except for the derived portions of Luke, for a 
hundred statable reasons worthy of our acceptance and belief. 


ROBINSON SMITH. 


Tue Lawn, Irrtey, NEAR Oxrorb. 


1 Dates of the Acts and the Synoptic Gospels, chap. iii., London, 1911. 
Vou. X.—No. 3. 40 
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THE OCCULT OBSESSIONS OF SCIENCE— 
WITH DESCARTES AS AN OBJECT- 
LESSON. 

LOUIS T. MORE, 


Professor of Physics, University of Cincinnati. 


In a series of essays,’ I have attempted to show that the 
permanent gains made in science have been the result of 
observing and recording phenomena, and of classifying them 
under laws which find their best expression in mathematical 
formule, and that besides this proper scientific procedure, 
which I may designate the realistic method, we have persisted 
in the effort to explain the causes of these phenomena. This 
endeavour has led us to construct fantastic and imaginary 
worlds which have not, and never can have, any resemblance 
to the actual universe. This hypothetical method, far from 
aiding us to gain real and clear ideas, has burdened science 
with useless and complicated metaphysical systems. Instead 
of being a symptom of power, the reluctance to recognise the 
limits of science comes rather from a certain intellectual 
cowardice which refuses to acknowledge the truth, that we can 
attain knowledge not of things themselves but only of their 
attributes as they affect our senses. If we really face the 
question, strip our scientific hypotheses of their technical 
phraseology and complex logic, and try to get a clear and 
simple idea of what they mean, we find that we have been 


1 Hissert Journar, July 1909 and July 1910; Philosophical Magazine, 


July 1909 and February 1911. 
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deceiving ourselves. In the first place, we use words, which 
ordinarily convey definite ideas, in a sense purely symbolical, 
and then confuse the image and the reality. For example, 
when we define space or the zther as a perfect fluid, we deceive 
ourselves into believing that we have gained a clearer idea of 
space by applying to it a term which signifies the mobility of 
matter. But this attribute can be applied only to a material 
fluid whose change of position may be measured, and such 
a fluid appeals to us as something essentially different from 
immaterial space. Nor do we overcome this difficulty by 
qualifying space as a perfect fluid; any fluid is perfect which 
satisfies the laws of its nature, and we practise deception when 
we inject the ethical meaning of “ perfect,” as being something 
above ordinary criticism, into the scientific definition of a fluid. 
We have also constructed a symbolic language, in mathematical 
analysis, whose characters and terms are so removed from 
ordinary speech that it imposes on our minds an impression of 
not being limited by the bounds of logic. Thus, if we derive 
a mathematical formula for the quantity of heat or electrical 
energy which passes through free space, we deceive ourselves 
into thinking that we have an expression not only for a 
quantity of energy, but that also we have in some unaccount- 
able way gained a knowledge of the nature of energy and of 
the attributes of space. And we slur over the scientific axiom, 
that since these mathematical symbols did not express in 
the beginning something concrete, they cannot after any 
manipulation give a result which is other than imaginative. 
Again, we postulate some entity such as matter, energy, or 
dectricity as a foundation, and attempt to derive logically from 
itall the phenomena of nature, and ignore the plain fact that 
nature reveals itself to us as a succession of events, either not 
connected at all in a logical sequence of cause and effect, or 
it least in such an intricate tangle as to defy our powers of 
analysis. 

During the last two decades, there has been discovered 
in unusually large number of physical phenomena, and it is 
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no exaggeration to say that we have mastered them with 
surprising rapidity and with great ingenuity. At the same 
time we have turned to these new manifestations of matter 
and energy with the hope that in them we have at last found 
the materials for a new and lasting scientific cosmogony. But 
the edifice differs in appearance only from that built long ago 
by Descartes ; and the materials in both are the same, changed 
in name but not in substance. This I hope to show by 
a discussion of the scientific system of Descartes, and by 
a comparison of it with those of Lucretius, of Kant, and of 
Laplace. 

By a scientific cosmogony, as distinguished from revela- 
tion and from metaphysics, is here meant that we first 
postulate an archetypal form of substance and certain funda- 
mental forces, few in number and inherent in this entity, and 
that then the universe, as it now exists, follows as the result 
of the continued action of these forces on this substance. 
That is, the state of the universe may be expressed at any 
time subsequent to the initial action of the forces by a set 
of mathematical or verbal formule. And if we could actually, 
as we can theoretically, reverse the action of these forces 
in time and in direction, the primal condition of the universe 
would again result. It is furthermore postulated that this 
archetypal substance existed originally in the form of minute 
particles, separate from each other and exactly similar in 
character, and that the forces acting on these particles were 
in such perfect balance that the total value of their effect 
was zero. From some cause, generally unexplained, this 
balance was destroyed, and, like a clock when its pendulum 
has once been jogged, the panorama of cosmical history 
unrolls itself inexorably. Thus the universe becomes a sort 
of machine whose parts are mechanically driven, not by some 
external motive force but by the mutual reactions of its parts, 
and so destined in time to run down when this internal and 
available energy shall have exhausted itself. And when we 
speak of the universe, all that part of it designated as living 
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bodies and vital forces is to be included ; because of the belief 
that they can be considered as ponderable masses subject to 
physical and chemical forces. 

As an original hypothesis the work of Lucretius is of no 
consequence. In fact, his atomic theory was taken almost 
entirely from Democritus, and it was rather by the vision of 
the poet than by the logical analysis of the man of science 
that he developed these ideas into a picture of the nature of 
our world. His theory was, in brief, that the universe con- 
tained in an otherwise empty space an indefinite number of 
indivisible and immeasurably small particles, called atoms, 
which differed only in size, position, and shape. These atoms 
were indestructible, and by their combination and separation 
formed all natural bodies. The motion of the atoms did not 
arise from external forces, but was an inherent property of 
their nature. With a common impulse, they all moved 
toward the centre of the universe, but in addition they 
possessed an individual power of irregular deflection which 
introduced variety in matter. By their union they formed 
bodies ; and by their impact and rebound they caused vortical 
motions which now find expression in our term, “energy.” As 
an explanation of natural phenomena the theory has no value, 
as it originated long before the mathematical laws of forces 
had been formulated or the phenomena of matter had been 
accurately observed; but as a guide to thought it has been 
the basis of most of the later scientific theories. Gradually 
elaborated by Gassendi, Newton, Boyle, Kant, Laplace, 
Dalton, and others, this atomic theory is still the touchstone 
of modern chemistry and physics. 

Possibly the most important consequence of the atomic 
theory is the nebular hypothesis developed independently by 
Kant and Laplace. Essentially this theory is a restatement 
of the ideas of Democritus and Lucretius, yet the discovery 
by Newton of the mathematical law of the force of gravitation 
permitted for the first time a true scientific method. Thus, 
while they were compelled to assume, as arbitrarily as did 
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Lucretius, an initial state of chaos when matter was scattered 
in atomic masses throughout space, they nevertheless had a 
cause, experimentally verified and mathematically expressed, 
to account for the gradual agglomeration of atoms into larger 
masses at definite places, from the fact that any two masses 
of sensible size were known to have a mutual attraction vary- 
ing inversely as the square of the distance between their 
centres. ‘The active attribute of matter, ruling and guiding 
its motion, thus became independent of fancy and subject to 
experimental verification. The nebular hypothesis has re- 
mained more or less a fragment, limited to the determination 
of the sizes, masses, and positions of celestial bodies and 
systems. Neither Kant nor Laplace, except for a discussion 
of temperatures, included in their scheme of the evolution of 
inorganic matter the causes of the complex forms and forces 
of matter now observed on the earth or stars. Nor, beyond 
assuming that matter was determined by mass and an inherent 
power of attraction, did they make any attempt to explain 
how this occult force acted through a distance. And from 
this simplified idea of matter without variety and without 
complexity, they were able to deduce mathematically and 
logically the evolution of cosmical matter, from a condition of 
uniform distribution, at least to its segregation into cosmical 
systems: suns, planets, and satellites. And if we remember 
that Kant approached the problem from the standpoint of the 
metaphysician, and Laplace from that of the pure mathema- 
tician, we can readily understand why they both were satisfied 
to take such an abstract view of the universe, and also the 
simplicity and the insufficiency of such a method. Astronomy 
is the one science, because of the comparatively enormous 
magnitude of its units, which permits such an abstract simpli- 
fication of matter as to consider it merely in the form of 
masses concentrated at mathematical points. Where we deal 
with bodies measured in millions of tons and with distances in 
millions of miles, such variations as are found in the laboratory 
sink into comparative insignificance, and we can deal with 
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averages instead of particulars. On the whole, their attempt 
was a success, and we can find few flaws in the general con- 
ceptions of the nebular hypothesis. And just because the 
phenomena discussed are so few in number and so general in 
character, there was not the need for supposititious causes and 
fictitious attributes, provided we grant their in'tiai state of the 
universe and the first cause contributing to irregularity and 
the beginning of motion. ‘These postulates are of course 
entirely arbitrary, and require us to assume an existence 
previous to time, since time has no meaning in a universe 
which is everywhere in a state of perfect rest. Undoubtedly 
the reason why this hypothesis persists in its principal features 
to the present time, in spite of constant attacks, is just because 
its authors exercised self-restraint, holding to general laws and 
avoiding irreconcilable details. Some form of cosmical evolu- 
tion is now generally granted, and the heavens are swept by 
gigantic telescopes which linger on the nebule, in the hope 
that accurate measurement will show that these apparently 
chaotic masses are slowly changing into the more stable form 
of stellar systems. 

Side by side with the belief in atoms, separated from each 
other in empty space, has grown up the directly contrary 
idea that substance is continuous and space is a plenum. 
This doctrine permits us to make no essential difference 
between space and matter. Space is continuous substance 
unvaried, and so imperceptible to our senses, while matter is 
merely a localised variation of this same substance of such a 
nature as to make it perceptible. And it is significant of 
these two systems, that although they begin with contradictory 
premises, they both lead to the same conclusions after 
apparently rigorous deductions. 

The doctrine of continuity owes its rise to Heraclitus, and, 
amongst the Greeks, was most highly developed by Aristotle. 
They announced this postulate because the notion that a 
body can attract another through an intervening vacuum and 
cause it to move introduces an occult or inexplicable idea. 
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Our experience teaches us that motion results only from a 
push or impact between bodies actually in contact. But it 
is quite evident that, in refusing to accept a force which acts 
contrary to our experience, which all goes to show that a 
material link is necessary to produce motion between bodies, 
they fell into as serious a difficulty, for they were compelled 
to create an occult substance to serve as the material link 
between bodies, and occult variations in it for the bodies 
themselves. As explanations of phenomena both ideas are 
occult, but not to the same degree. We know, for a fact, 
that there is an attractive force between bodies of sensible 
size, although we cannot explain its cause, and we can in our 
imaginations transfer a like form to bodies of an insensible 
size with some probability of truth. But the postulation of 
a plenum of continuous substance and of variations in it, 
which affect us as matter, is wholly occult, since we have no 
experience from sensible matter to guide us; in fact, both 
plenum and its variations always have characteristics assigned 
to them directly contrary to the evidence of our senses. 

The history of scientific theory is a record of the conflict 
between these rival ideas. While the atomistic school has 
frequently had the advantage, since the time of Descartes 
the doctrine of the continuity of matter has persisted in some 
form, and at the present time is again established as the basis 
of physical theory. Nevertheless, the cosmical system, as 
deduced by Descartes from this hypothesis of a plenum, has 
suffered shipwreck, and comparatively few think it profitable 
to study it in detail. Before we adopt his principles and 
discard his conclusions, it is at least advisable to see whether 
his errors lie in the principles themselves or in the inability 
of Descartes to derive true conclusions from correct principles. 
Fortunately we have in the Discours de la méthode, in the 
Principia Nature, and in the many letters of Descartes an 
unusually complete record of his principles, his method, and 
his conclusions. 

Descartes has in his Principia Nature set forth with 
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specious simplicity the causes, laws, and the phenomena 
of the universe as he finds them. Geometry is to be the 
ruler, or at least the vicegerent, and no substance will be 
discussed except such as may be divided, figured, and moved 
according to the laws which geometers hold to govern 
quantity, nor will any proposition be considered proved unless 
it has been deduced with such evidence as would suffice for 
a mathematical demonstration. With vexatious inconsistency 
he then destroys the force of this admirable introduction by 
carefully warning us not to consider his premises true or his 
conclusions conformable to fact, since his scheme is really an 
hypothesis or supposition as to what might be, and not what is. 

The first aim of Descartes is to record for us how he 
arrived at the postulates from which he developed his natural 
laws. Having previously laid aside preconceived ideas, he 
found that to doubt is the first and only means of knowledge: 
we can doubt the existence of everything except that which 
doubts ; therefore that which doubts or thinks, exists. Whence 
he derives the principle that our thoughts, and the things we 
have an idea of, are real and objective to us. However, by 
such a process we do not obtain a knowledge of things them- 
selves, but only of their attributes. Hence, the final reality 
must be those attributes which are inseparable from our 
conception of all phenomena, and there should be some one 
essential attribute which may be used to designate things 
in general. Thus hardness, while it is an attribute, is not 
essential, for a body moving at the same speed as ourselves 
does not give us the sensation of hardness. After careful 
consideration, he found that simple extent in length, breadth, 
and thickness is the attribute essential to matter. Not only 
is this true, but the extent of matter is identical with the 
extent of space: “The same extent in length, breadth, and 
thickness, which constitutes space, constitutes a body; and 
the difference between them lies in this, that we attribute 
to a body a particular and limited extent which changes 
position with the body as it moves, and that we attribute 
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to space an extent so general and so vague that when we 
remove from a certain space the body which occupied it 
we do not think we have transported the extent with it; 
meanwhile, the extent of the body remains of the same size, 
of the same figure, and has changed position with respect 
to the body only as we determine position by other bodies.” 

Since matter is thus identical with space, and consequently 
continuous, there can be no action between bodies at a distance, 
and all motion is the result of a push or impact. Motion, 
therefore, he defines as the transference of a part of matter or 
of a body from the neighbourhood of those which touch it 
immediately, and which we consider at rest, to the neighbour- 
hood of others. And since all space is full of matter, or 
rather is matter, each body is so fashioned that it can never 
occupy a greater or a less space, nor can any other body occupy 
the space while it is there. 

These postulates of Descartes, that space is a plenum and 
motion the result of an impact, required him to oppose such 
theorists as Gassendi, who were advocating the atomic theory 
and an occult attractive force in matter as its cause of motion. 
It thus became of prime importance for him to formulate laws 
of impact and motion. This was an extremely difficult problem, 
especially so as the available knowledge of the phenomena of 
impact and motion was very deficient, and, such as it was, 
indicated that friction produced an uncompensated diminution 
of velocity. For the most part his laws were erroneous and 
have been abandoned. 

With these general principles determined, the nature of 
space and matter and its conservation of quantity and action, 
Descartes then proceeds to explain the various kinds and 
phenomena of matter. While the state of knowledge was not 
sufficiently advanced for him to avoid giving causes and 
explanations which seem to us puerile, yet we must admit that 
his postulates are those even now advanced as the basis of 
modern theory, and that his deductions were as logically 
derived as those of modern theorists. 
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We are to suppose that, in the beginning of time, God 
divided all space or substance into like parts, and caused them 
with equal force to have two motions: each to rotate about its 
own centre, and many to revolve about common axes. In the 
course of time, the collisions between these particles knocked 
off their angular corners and edges and reduced them gradually 
to the shape of spheres. This attrition gave rise to three kinds 
of elementary matter which constitute the entire universe. 

Matter of the first kind is composed of the cosmic dust, 
or little fragments resulting from the collisions. They are so 
excessively minute and of such various shapes that they always 
accurately fill any space which would otherwise exist between 
the larger spheres from which they were formed. The second 
kind of matter consists of the little spheres worn away from 
the original matter. There is also a third kind of elementary 
matter formed by gross and conglomerate masses of the first 
two kinds which have become so intricately linked together as 
to be inseparable. 

The motions, which Descartes assigned to these particles, 
produced his famous stellar vortices and accounted for all the 
mechanical, thermal, and other energy of the universe. 

It is generally assumed that these three elementary forms 
of matter are antiquated and grotesque, yet it is easy to draw 
a close parallel between them and modern ideas. The first 
kind of matter, which forms the sun and the fixed stars, he 
supposed to be flame. And this idea, under different disguises, 
lasted well into the nineteenth century as the explanation of 
heat, which was held to be an intangible substance called 
caloric. ‘The matter of the second kind, which filled the inter- 
stellar spaces, still persists in science under the name of the 
luminiferous ether, whose properties have been modified again 
and again, and are still as unsatisfactory as Descartes’s little 
spheres. The mass of facts now known about terrestrial 
matter has undoubtedly produced great changes in the 
hypotheses now advanced concerning molecules of matter, 
But is there any essential difference between the modern 
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molecule, which is said to be a system of small and identical 
particles held together by occult forces, and Descartes’s third 
kind of matter, made up of similar parts linked together ¢ 

And in this system we have a splendid example of an 
hypothesis, whose foundations now seem ridiculous, whose 
laws are not correct generalisations, and whose conclusions 
are unlike the phenomena of nature, which, nevertheless, 
anticipates an idea to be advanced again after a century and 
a half. His hypothesis of light, that it is caused by the 
pressure of matter particles, contains as a corollary the germ 
of the kinetic theory of heat. Descartes discards the notion, 
which then generally prevailed, that heat was a sort of 
mysterious substance called caloric, for which indeed there 
was no place in his universe, and defines it as the oscillatory 
agitation of terrestrial particles, set up by the pressure of light. 
This idea accounts for such properties of heat as expansion, 
since vibrating particles usually require more space than 
quiescent ones; but, on the other hand, they might be so 
shaped and arranged as to occupy less space when in motion, 
and such a body should contract if heated. Such an effect 
was unknown at that time, but we ought to claim that the 
theory was brilliantly verified when, in later years, water was 
observed to contract when heated from zero to four degrees 
centigrade. Not to contradict known phenomena, and to 
anticipate some unknown ones, is held to be the justification 
of such hypotheses ; by this standard Descartes was successful 
as few others have been. Yet, if we compare the splendid 
advances which he made in science by his experimental dis- 
coveries and his application of mathematics to physical laws, 
with the mass of falsehood in his metaphysical schemes by which 
he dominated science, and which still flourish in the meta- 
physical theories now in vogue, we can hardly tell whether he 
has benefited or done harm to science by his labours. Possibly 
no labour is too great, if by it we arrive at ever so little truth ; 
but no one can believe that this medizval conception of light 
and heat induced his successors to seek for a possible, but 
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unexpected, contraction of water. Surely the converse is the 
case, and his metaphysical divination was purely specious ; the 
phenomena were discovered without any reference to his 
theory, and probably without even a knowledge of it, and now 
we may use them as a buttress for Descartes’s tottering 
edifice. 

Even from this brief sketch it will be seen how scientific 
hypothesis has always suffered by its obsession for the occult, 
and how Descartes’s method still flourishes in the modern 
theories of physics and of the other sciences. He is to be 
admired in this respect: when he once outlined his premises 
and his method, he deduced his conclusions as rigorously as 
possible, and compared them consistently with experience ; 
whereas it has become the custom now to alter postulates 
whenever their conclusions point to error, with the result 
that it is most difficult to outline a consistent and individual 
modern theory. If we study modern scientific theories we 
find that the postulates are as metaphysical as, if not more so 
than, those of Descartes. They are stated with much assur- 
ance, but as the conclusions unfold themselves we begin to 
notice a certain hesitation and a desire to limit the discussion 
to a small and related class of phenomena. Or if an excursion 
is made into a wider field, lack of confidence increases, and 
usually results in a modification and confusion of the postu- 
lates. If Descartes’s theory may be illustrated as a tree, with 
all its conclusions branching out from a single idea as a stem, 
our present state of physics is like a thicket of bushes with 
many stems so concealed and interwoven that the parent 
stem of any branch cannot be distinguished. 

We have sketched the most elaborate and comprehensive 
hypothesis ever developed in the name of science, which, if 
it means anything to mankind, is his best expression of verity 
and fact. Yet we see Descartes, an illustrious man of science, 
devoting his talents to the exposition of an openly confessed 
fiction. And his reputation rests on the belief that he has 
spun a web of fancy so subtly that it can deceive us. While 
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additional knowledge has been acquired by us, no one has 
shown that modern theorists have discovered a method 
different from, and more trustworthy than, that of Descartes. 
We recognise that many of the laws he formulated are false, 
and that most of his facts have been corrected or disproved, 
but we should remember that modern hypotheses also are 
developed as a means of attacking unexplored regions of 
science where our own knowledge is either meagre or false. 
For example, he felt it necessary to find a cause for the 
recently discovered sun-spots, and then extended its action so 
as to change a vortex into a primitive terrestrial planet. A 
better knowledge of these spots on the sun proves that his 
whole reasoning was false, or shall I say childish? But was it 
less plausible at that time than is now our most recent theory : 
that an atom of matter is a system of corpuscles, each of 
which is a unit of free negative electricity moving with the 
velocity of light, and that this denatured bit of electricity is 
nothing but a localised strain in an etherial plenum? Let us 
examine such a postulate as we would a similar statement if 
it had been made by Descartes. We may admit, with Lord 
Kelvin, that we know nothing about the real nature of 
electricity. We do, however, know experimentally that 
electricity seems to be associated always with matter; that 
the greatest velocity we have caused or observed any body of 
an appreciable size to have, is about one hundred thousand 
times less than the speed of light; that an ztherial plenum is 
certainly only a matter of imagination; and that the con- 
ception of matter as a strain in this imaginary plenum is 
hardly « clear idea. So it seems that the facts supporting 
our modern postulates regarding the nature of substance are 
as meagre and doubtful, and our ideas as obscure for our 
purpose, as those of Descartes were for his. 

On the contrary, it is no exaggeration to say that there 
probably never lived a man better equipped than Descartes 
to make and to defend an hypothesis ; his scientific scepticism, 
his freedom from the trammels of authority, his devotion and 
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skill in experimental work, his determination to submit his 
ideas to the rigorous logic of mathematical analysis, in which 
he was the leader of his age, were admirable qualities for such 
a purpose. | 

Dazzling as the system of Descartes appears when viewed 
as a whole, it has a foundation of sand and an imaginary 
rather than a substantial superstructure. But even if we 
showed, as has been done by others, that the scheme not only 
was not true, but even not capable of resisting the most 
cursory criticism, we should be met by the answer: that 
as knowledge increases, details which are erroneous will be 
abandoned, and new ones substituted which better approxi- 
mate to the truth. This counter-criticism seems aside from 
the question ; it would be strange if the efforts made to dis- 
cover new phenomena and laws, and to correct false ones, did 
not increase our knowledge. But is this aim furthered by 
such hypothetical systems, which attempt to describe the 
-mechanism of these phenomena and laws, and which assume 
that their authors are the creators, and not mere observers 
of the universe, whose laws and phenomena are independent 
of them—a confusion of subjective ideality and objective 
reality? Also, however it advances, our knowledge of 
nature will always be so inadequate that the very announce- 
ment of a system of nature should cause us to suspect it 
of being etched out by fancy, and to be useless as an aid to 
scientific investigation. Nor can we find a system which does 
not transgress constantly the limitations of science, and it is 
safe to say none will ever be proposed which will not trans- 
gress them, because it is the desire for such a system that is 
false, and not its development. 

On the other hand, the discovery and verification of 
phenomena should be unreservedly advocated, also their 
classification into laws and even the restricted use of hypothesis. 
But the latter has come to have two meanings in scientific 
usage. The word hypothesis very frequently signifies a law 
which has been pretty accurately expressed and verified by 
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available experience, but which still does not embrace some 
phenomena believed to be related to it, or is contradicted by 
some others; for example, the law of conservation of energy 
was an hypothesis in this sense, until the discovery of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat proved that the mechanical 
energy, apparently lost in every action by friction, was 
accurately balanced by the thermal energy produced by the 
friction. Such hypothetical reasoning is quite warranted ; in 
fact, a law or hypothesis of this sort should always be announced 
as soon as a sufficient number of facts point to its probable 
truth: such tentative laws always direct attention to the 
phenomena involved and stimulate research. 

But hypothesis in the other sense does not gradually 
crystallise into law as our knowledge increases. No informa- 
tion, however greater than ours at present, will ever advance 
Descartes’s hypothesis a step closer to a law. We shall never 
have any data about his three kinds of matter, his nature of 
free space, etc. ; we learn constantly more about the action of 
light, but we still drift confusedly and without a guide between 
his apparatus of pressures, Newton’s corpuscles, and Huygens’s 
waves; the latest treatise on optics now states that we may 
have to mix together all three of them. 

The system of Descartes will fascinate anyone who 
surrenders himself to its spirit and scope, but illusion is not 
the function of science. Nor can I find any more accurate 
and just criticism of this and all other hypotheses than that 
given by Bolingbroke: “The notion Descartes entertained 
and propagated, that there is, besides clear ideas, a kind of 
inward sentiment of evidence, which may be a principle of 
knowledge, is, I suppose, dangerous in physical inquiries as 
well as in abstract reasoning. He who departs from the 
analytic method, to establish general propositions concerning 
the phenomena on assumptions, and who reasons from these 
assumptions, afterwards on inward sentiments of knowledge, 
as they are called, instead of clear and real ideas, lays aside, at 
once, the only sure guides to knowledge. This Descartes did 
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very widely in his construction of a world, and yet by dint of 
genius he gave a great air of simplicity and plausibility to his 
hypothesis, and he knew how to make even geometry sub- 
servient to error. . . . The plenum of Descartes is well nigh 
destroyed ; many of his laws of motion are shown to be false ; 
the mills that served to grind his three elements are demolished ; 
and his fluid matter in which, as in a torrent, the planets were 
carried around the sun, whilst a similar motion in the particular 
vortex of every planet impelled all bodies to the centre, is 
vanished. Notwithstanding all this, how slowly, how un- 
willingly have many philosophers departed from the Cartesian 
hypothesis |” 

That Bolingbroke was mistaken when he said that the 
plenum, the vortices, and all the other apparatus of Descartes 
have been destroyed, can be readily seen by reading any 
modern treatise on physics, or from the statement of Sir 
Oliver Lodge in his Ether of Space: “I am able to advocate 
a view of the ether which makes it not only uniformly 
present and all-pervading, but also massive and substantial 
beyond conception. It is turning out to be the most sub- 
stantial thing—perhaps the only substantial thing—in the 
material universe.” 

But he was vividly correct in the larger and more import- 
ant part, when he finds that all such hypotheses are based 
on an inward sentiment of truth and not on clear and real 
ideas. An inward sentiment of knowledge is, and must be, 
the final guide of anyone who employs this hypothetical 
method, for how can anyone have clear and real ideas about 
such things as transcend experience? And amongst the 
many following this method, what man can be the arbiter to 
declare which one has been gifted by a divine power with the 
true inward sentiment of knowledge ? 

LOUIS T. MORE. 


Cincinnati, Onto. 
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BUSINESS, GOODNESS, AND 
IMAGINATION. 


GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


THE modern imagination takes, speaking roughly, three 
characteristic forms :— 

1. Imagination about the unseen or intangible — the 
spiritual—as especially typified in electricity, in the wireless 
telegraph, the aeroplane: a new and extraordinary sense of 
the invisible and the unproved as an energy to be used and 


reckoned with. 

2. Imagination about the future—a new and extraordinary 
sense of what is going to happen next in our world. 

3. Imagination about people. We are not only inventing 
new machines, but our new machines have turned upon us ‘and 
are creating new men. The telephone changes the structure 
of the brain. Men live in wider distances, and think in larger 
figures, and become eligible to nobler and wider motives. 

Imagination about the unseen is going to give us in an 
incredible degree the mastery of the spirit over matter. 

Imagination about the future is going to make the next 
few hundred years an organic part of every man’s life to-day. 
The imagination of men about themselves and other people 
is going to give us a race of men with new motives, or, to put 
it differently, it is going to give us not only new sizes, but 
new kinds of men. People are going to achieve impossibilities 
in goodness, and our inventions in human nature are going to 


keep up with our other inventions. 
: 642 
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I. 
IMAGINATION ABOUT THE UNSEEN. 


The most distinctively modern thing that ever happened 
was when Benjamin Franklin went out one day and called 
down lightning from heaven. Before that, power had always 
been dug up, or scraped off the ground. The more power 
you wanted, the more you had to get hold of the ground and 
dig for it; and the more solid you were, the more heavy, solid 
things you could get—the more you could pull solid, heavy 
things round in this world where you wanted them. Franklin 
turned to the sky and turned power on from above, and decided 
that the real and the solid and the substantial in this world 
was to be pulled about by the Invisible. 

Copernicus had the same idea of course when he fared 
forth into space, and discovered the centre of all power to be 
inthe sun. It grieved people a good deal to find how much 
more important the sky was than they were, and their whole 
little planet with all of them on it. The idea that that big 
blue field up there, empty by day, and with such crowds of 
little faint dots in it all night, was the real thing, the big, final, 
and important thing, and that they and their churches and 
popes and pyramids and nations should just dance about it for 
millions of years like a mote in a sunbeam, hurt their feelings 
at first. But it did them good. It started them looking Up, 
and looking the other way for power. 

Very soon afterwards Columbus enlarged upon the same 
idea by starting the world toward very far things on the 
ground, and he bored through the skylines, a thousand sky- 
lines, and spread the nations upon the sea. Columbus was 
the typical modern man, led by the invisible, the intangible ; 
and on the great waters somewhere between Spain and New 
York, between the old and the new, Columbus discovered the 
Future Tense, the centrifugal tense, the tense that sweeps in 
the unknown, and gathers in, out of space, out of hope, out 
of faith, the lives of men. The mere fastened-down stable 
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things, the mere actual facts, ceased to be the world with 
Columbus, and the air and the sky began to be swung in, and to 
be swept through the thoughts and acts of men and of women : 
miners, mariners, explorers, inventors. The impossible steam- 
ship, the railway, the impossible cotton - gin and sewing- 
machine and reaper, Housac tunnels, and Atlantic cables—the 
impossible became one of the habits of modern life. 

Of course, the sky and the air and the unknown and the 
future had been recognised before, but only a little and in a 
rather patronising way. But when a world has made a great 
solid continent by following a horizon-line, it begins to take 
things just beyond very seriously. And so our Time has been 
fulfilled. We have had the Stone Age. We have had the 
Iron Age, and now we have the Sky Age, and the sky 
telegraph, and sky men, and sky cities; mountains of stone 
are built out of men’s visions, and towers and sky-scrapers 
swing up out of their wills and up out of their hearts. 


Not long ago as I was coming away from New York in the 
Boston express, which was running at fifty-five miles an hour, 
I saw suddenly some smoke coming up, apparently out of a 
satchel on the floor, belonging to the man in the chair in 
front of me. I moved the satchel away, and the smoke came 
up through the carpet. [ spoke to the Pullman conductor, 
who was passing through, and in a second the train had 
stopped, and the great, wild, roaring Thing had ceased, and 
we stood in a wide, white silence in the fields). We got 
off the car, some of us, to see what had happened, and to see 
if there was a hot box on the wheels. We found that the 
entire under side of the floor of the car was on fire; and what 
had happened? Nothing except a new impossibility, nothing 
except that a human being had invented an electrical loco- 
motive so powerful that it was pulling that train fifty-five miles 
an hour while the brakes in the car were set—twelve brakes 
all grinding twenty miles on those twelve wheels; and the 
locomotive paid no more attention to the brakes of that 
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heavy Pullman than it would to a feather or to a small boy, 
all the way from New York to Stamford, hanging on behind. 
As I came in I looked again at the train--the long dull train 
that had been pulled along by the Invisible, by the kingdom 
of the air and the sky—the long, dull, heavy train! And the 
spirit of the far-off sun was in it ! 

In Count Zeppelin’s new airship the new free social spirit 
has a symbol, and in the gyroscopic train the Inspired 
Millionaire is on a firm foundation. The power of the new 
kind and new size of capitalist is his power of keeping an 
equilibrium with the people, and the men of real genius in 
modern affairs are men who have motor genius and light 
genius over other men’s wills. They are allied to the X-ray 
and the airship, and gain their pre-eminence by their power of 
forecast and invention—their power of riding upon the unseen, 
upon the thoughts of men and the spirit of the times. Even 
the painters have caught this spirit. The plein air painters are 
painting the light, and the sculptors are carving shadows and 
haloes, and we have not an art left which does not lean out 
into the Invisible. And religion is full of this spirit, and 
theosophy, and Christian Science. The playwrights are 
touched by it, and the action, instead of being all on the 
stage, is thrown out into the spirit of the audience. The play 
in a modern theatre is not on the stage, but in the stalls. 
Maeterlinck, Ibsen, Shaw, merely use the stage as a kind of 
magic-lantern or suggestion-centre for the real things that, 
out behind us in the dark, are happening in the audience. 


II. 
IMAGINATION ABOUT THE FUTURE. 


I remember looking over with H. G. Wells one night 
some time ago, a set of pictures or photographs of the future 
in America, which he had brought home with him. They 
were largely sky-scrapers, big bridges, Niagaras, and things; 
and I could not help thinking, as I came home that night, 
how much more Mr Wells had of the future of America in 
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his own mind than he could possibly buy in his photographs. 
What funny little films they were, after all: how faint and 
pathetic, how almost tragically dull, those pictures of the 
future of my country were! H. G. Wells himself, standing 
in his own doorway, was more like America, and more like 
the future of America, than the pictures were. 

The future in America cannot be pictured. The only 
place it can be seen is in people’s faces. Go out into the 
street, in New York, in Chicago, in San Francisco, in Seattle ; 
let men look eagerly as they go into the faces of the passers- 
by, and they feel hundreds of years—the next hundreds of 
years,—like a breath, sweep past. America, with all its forty- 
story buildings, its little play Niagaras, its great dumb 
Rockies, is the unseen country. It can only as yet be seen 
in people’s eyes. Often, flowing sublime and silent through 
our noisy streets, and through the vast panorama of our 
towns, I have heard the footfalls of the unborn, like sunshine, 
around me. 

This feeling America gives one in the streets is the real 
America. The solidity, the finality, the substantial fact in 
America, is the daily sense, in the streets,—of the future. 
And it has seemed to me that this fact—whether one observes 
it in Americans in America, in Americans in England and in 
other nations (in what one might call, for lack of a better 
name, the American temperament in all peoples)—is the most 
outstanding typical and important fact our modern world and 
our philosophy about the world have now to reckon with. 
Nothing can be seen as it really is—if this amazing, pervasive, 
hourly sense of the future is left out of it. 

Several corollaries follow. 

All power is rapidly coming to be based on news—news 
about human nature,—and about what is soon to be done by 
people. ‘This news travels by express in boxes, by newspapers, 
by telephone, by word of mouth, and by wireless telegraph. 
Most of the wireless news is not only wireless, but it is in 
cipher ; hence prophets, or men who have great sensitiveness, 
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men whose souls and bodies are films for the future, platinum 
plates for the lights and shadows of events; men who are 
world-poets, sensitive to the air-waves and the light-waves of 
truth, to the faintest vibrations from to-morrow, or from the 
next hundred years hovering just ahead. As a matter of 
course, it is already coming to be true that the most practical 
man to-day is the prophet. In the older days, men used to 
look back for wisdom, and the practical man was the man who 
spoke from experience; and the prophet was crucified. But 
to-day, the practical man is the man who can make the best 
guess on to-morrow. The cross has gone by—at least, the 
cross is being pushed further along. A prophet in business or 
politics gets a large salary now; he is a recognised force. 
Being a prophet is getting to be almost smug and respectable. 

We live so in the future in our modern life, and all our 
rewards are so great for men who can live in the future, that 
a man who can be a ten-year prophet, or a twenty-five year 
prophet like James J. Hill, is put on a pedestal, or rather is 
not wasted on a pedestal, and is made president of a railroad. 
He swings the country as if it were his hat. We see emperors 
clinging to the skirts of Count Zeppelin. We only crucify a 
prophet now if he is a hundred or two hundred or five hundred 
years ahead. Even then, we would not be apt to crucify ; we 
would merely not use him much—except the first twenty-five 
years of him. 

The theory is no longer tenable that prophets must be 
necessarily crucified. As a matter of history, most prophets 
have been crucified by people; but it was not so much because 
of their prophecy as because their prophecy did not have any 
first twenty-five years in it. They were crucified because of a 
blank place or hiatus not necessarily in their own minds, but 
at least in other people’s. People would have been very glad 
to have their first twenty-five years’ worth if they could have 
got it. It is this first twenty-five years, or joining-on part, 
which is most important in prophecy, and which has become 
our speciality in the Western world. One might say, in a 
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general way, that the idea of having a first twenty-five years’ 
section in truth for a prophet, is a modern — an almost 
American—invention. We are temperamentally a country of 
the future and think instinctively in futures; and perhaps it is 
not too much to say (considering all the faults that go with 
it for which we are criticised) that we have led the way in 
futures, as a specialty, as a national habit of mind ; and though 
with terrific blunders, perhaps we have been really the first 
people en masse to put being a prophet on a practical, every- 
day basis—that is, to supply the first twenty-five year section, 
or the next-thing-to-do section to Truth: to put in, as it were, 
a kind of coupling between this world and the next. This is 
what America is for, perhaps,—to put in the coupling between 
this world and the next. 

In former days, the strength of a man, or of an estate, or 


‘a business, was its stability. In the new world, instead of 


stability, we have the idea of vibration ; and the power consists 
not so much in stolid, brittle, foundation-quality as in con- 
ductivity. Socially, men can be divided into conductors 
(men who connect powers) and non-conductors (men who do 
not); and power lies in flexibility, adaptableness, and impres- 
sionableness. ‘The set, conservative class of people, in three 
hundred years, are going to be the dreamers, inventors, those 
who demonstrate their capacity to dream true, and who hit 
shrewdly upon probabilities and trends and futures; and the 
greatest power of a man is coming to be the power of observing 
atmospheres, and of being sensitive to the intangible and the 
unknown. People are more likely to be crucified two thousand 
years from now for wanting to stay as they are. ‘There used 
to be the inertia of rest; and now in its place, working 
reciprocally in a new, astonishing equilibrium, we step up 
calmly on our vast moving side-walk of civilisation and swing 
into the inertia of motion ! 

The inertia of men, instead of being that of foundations, 
conventions, customs, facts, sogginess, and heaviness, is getting 
to be an inertia now toward the future, or the next-thing-to-do. 
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Most of us can prove this by simply looking inward and taking 
a glimpse of our own consciousness. Let a man draw up 
before his own mind the contents of his own consciousness 
(if he has a motor consciousness), and we find that the future 
in his life looms up, both in its motives and its character, and 
takes about three-quarters of the room of his consciousness ; 
and when it is not looming up, it is woven into everything he 
does. Even if all the future was for were to help one understand 
the present and act this immediate moment as one should, 
nine-tenths of the power of seeing a thing as it zs turns out to 
be one’s power of seeing it as it is going to be. In any normal 
man’s life it is really the future and his sense of the future that 
makes his present what it is. 

History is losing its monopoly. It is only absorbed in 
men’s minds—in the minds of those who are making more of 
it—in parts, or rather in elements of all its parts. 

The trouble with history seems to have been, thus far, that 
people have been under the illusion that history should be 
taken as a solid. ‘They seem to think it should be taken in 
bulk. They take it, some of them, a solid hundred years of 
it or so, and gulp it down. The advantage of prophecy is that 
it cannot be taken as a solid by people who would take every- 
thing so if they could. Prophecy is protected. People have 
to breathe it, assimilate it, and get it into their circulation and 
make a solid out of it personally and do it all themselves. It 
is this process which is making our modern men spiritual, 
interpretative, and powerful towards the present and towards 
the past, and which is giving a body and soul to our knowledge, 
and is making knowledge lively and human—the kind of know- 
ledge (when men get it) that makes things happen. 


Ill. 


IMAGINATION ABOUT PEOPLE. 


Every man one knows can be seen doing his work in this 
world on a great background—a kind of panorama or stage 
setting in his mind, made up of history and books, newspapers, 
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people, and experience, which might be called his theory of 
the world. 

It is his theory of the world which makes him what he is: 
his personal judgment or personal interpretation of what the 
world is like, and what works in it, and what does not work. 

A man’s theory as to why people do or do not do wrong, 
is not a theory he might, in some brief, disinterested moment, 
possibly at luncheon, take time to discuss. His theory of 
what is wrong and what is right, and of how they work, touches 
the efficiency with which he works intimately and permanently 
at every point every minute of his business day. 

If he does not know, in the middle of his business day, 
what his theory of the world, of human nature, is, he would 
better stop and find out. 

I would like to propose—as a basis for the judgment of 
men and events, and as a basis for forecasting the next men 
and the next events—and arriving at a vision of things as a 
whole, the following theory. 


If the men who were crucifying Jesus could have been 
suddenly stopped at the last moment, and if they could have 
been kept perfectly still for ten minutes and could have 
thought about it, some of them would have refused to go on 
with the crucifixion when the ten minutes were over. If 
they could have been stopped for twenty minutes, there would 
have been still more of them who would have refused to have 
gone on with it. They would have stolen away and wondered 
about The Man in their hearts. There were others there who 
would have needed twenty days of being still and of thinking. 
There were some who would have had to have twenty years to 
see what they really wanted, in all the circumstances, to do. 

People crucified Christ because they were in a hurry. 

They did what they wanted to do at the moment. So 
far as we know, there were only two men who did what they 
would have wished they had done in twenty years. ‘There 
was the thief on the other cross, who showed The Man he 
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knew who he was, and there was the disciple John, who kept 
as Close as he could. John, perhaps, was thinking of the past, 
of all the things that Christ had said to him, and the man 
on the other cross was thinking what was going to happen 
next. ‘The other people who had to do with the crucifixion 
were all thinking about the thing they were doing at the 
moment and the way they felt about it. But The Man was 
thinking, not of his suffering, but of the men in front of him 
and of what they could be thinking about, and what they 
would be thinking about afterwards, in ten minutes, in twenty 
minutes, in twenty days, or in twenty years; and suddenly his 
heart was flooded with pity at what they would be thinking 
about afterwards, and in the midst of the pain he made that 
great cry to heaven: “ Father, forgive them; they know not 
what they do.” 

It is because Christians have never quite believed that The 
Man really meant this when he said it that they have per- 
secuted the Jews for two thousand years. It is because they 
do not believe it now that they blame the founders of many 
of our great modern fortunes for doing what most of them 
twenty years ago would have done themselves. It was one 
of the hardest things to do and say that anyone ever said 
in the world, and it was said at the hardest possible time to 
say it. It was strange that one almost swooning with pain 
should have said the gentlest-hearted and truest thing about 
human nature that has ever been said since the world began. 
It has seemed to me the most literal and perhaps the most 
practical truth ever spoken. 

It goes straight to the point about people. It gives one 
one’s definition of goodness both for one’s self and for others. 
It gives one a programme for action. 

Except in our more joyous and free moments, we assume 
that when people do us a wrong, they know what they are 
about. ‘They look at the right thing to do and they look at 
the wrong one, and they choose the wrong one because they 
like it better. Nine people out of ten one meets in the streets 
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coming out of church on Sunday morning, if one asked them 
the question plainly, “‘ Do you ever do wrong when you know 
it is wrong?” would say that they did. If you ask them 
what a sin is, they will tell you that it is something you do 
when you know you ought not to do it. 

But The Man himself, in speaking of the most colossal sin 
that has ever been committed, seemed to think that when men 
committed a sin it was because they did not really see what 
it was that they were doing. ‘They did what they wanted to 
do at the moment. They did not do what they would have 
wished they had done in twenty years. 

I would define goodness as doing what one would wish 
one had done in twenty years—twenty years, twenty days, 
twenty minutes, twenty seconds, according to the time the 
action takes to get ripe. 

It would be far more true and more to the point if, 
instead of seizing upon some flagrant Mere Millionaire and 
scolding or admiring him for his skilled labour in getting 
too rich, we were to point out mildly that he has done 
something which in the long run he would not have 
wanted to do; that he has lacked the social imagination 
for a great permanently successful business. His sin has 
consisted in his not taking pains to act accurately and per- 
manently, in his not concentrating his mind and finding out 
what he really wanted to do. It would seem to be better 
and truer and more accurate in the tremendous crisis of our 
modern life to judge him, not as a monster of wickedness, but 
merely as an inefficient, morally underwitted man. ‘There 
are things that he has not thought of that everyone else has. 
We see that in all those qualities that really go to make a 
great business house in a great nation, he must stand as the 
most colossal failure that our American business life has pro- 
duced as yet. To point his incompetence out quietly and 
calmly, and without scolding, would seem to be the only fair 
way to deal with our millionaire. He merely has not done 
what he would have wished he had done in twenty—well, 
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possibly, two hundred years, or as long a time as it would be 
necessary to allow for him to see. The one thing that the 
world could accept gracefully from an individual of that 
character now would be the establishment of a great endow- 
ment of research and education to help other people to see in 
time how they can keep from being like him. If he lead in 
this great work and see it soon enough, perhaps he may stop 
suddenly being the world’s most isolated man. 

Many men have been lonely before in the presence of a 
few fellow human beings; but to be lonely with a whole 
nation, eighty million people: to feel a whole human race 
standing there outside of your life and softly wondering about 
you, staring at you in the show-case of your money, peering 
in as out of a thousand newspapers upon you as a kind of 
moral curiosity under glass, studying you as the man who 
has performed the most athletic feat of not seeing what he 
was really doing and how he really looked in all the world— 
this has been the lot of many a millionaire. He has not done 
what he would wish he had done in twenty years. 

Goodness may be defined as getting one’s own attention, 
as boning down and finding out the best and most efficient 
way of doing what one has to do. Any man who will make 
adequate arrangements with himself at suitable times for 
getting his own attention will be good. Anyone else from 
outside who can make such arrangements for him, such 
arrangements of expression or of advertising goodness as to 
get his attention, will make him good. 


If two great shops could stand side by side on the main 
street of the world and all the vices could be put in the show 
window of one of them, and all the virtues in the show window 
of the other, and all the people could go by, all day, all night, 
and see the windowful of virtues as they were, and the 
windowful of vices as they were, all the world would be good 
in the morning, 

It would stay good as long as people remembered how the 
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windows looked. Or if they could not remember, all they 
would need to do—most people-—when a vice tempted them 
would be to step out, look at it in its window a minute, 
possibly take a look, too, at the other window, and they would 
be good. 

If a man were to take a fancy to any particular vice and 
would take a step up to the window, and take one real look at 
it in the window, see it lying there, its twenty years’ evil, its 
twenty days’, its twenty minutes’ evil all branching up out of 
it, he would be good. 

When we see the wrong on one side, and the right on the 
other, and really see the right as vividly as we do the wrong, 
we do right automatically. Wild horses cannot drag a man 
away from doing right if he sees what the right is. 

A little while ago in a New England city where the grade 
crossings had just been abolished, and where the railroad 
wound its way on a huge, yellow sandbank through the most 
beautiful part of the town, a prominent, public-spirited citizen 
wrote a letter to the president of the company, suggesting 
that the railroad (for a comparatively small sum, which he 
mentioned) plant its sandbank with trees and shrubs. A letter 
came the next day saying that the railroad was unwilling to 
do it. He might quite justifiably have been indignant, and 
flung himself into print and made a little scene in the papers, 
which would have been the regular and conventional thing to 
do under the circumstances. But it occurred to him instead, 
being a man of a curious and practical mind, that possibly he 
did not know how to express himself to railroad presidents, 
and that his letter had not said what he meant. He thought 
he would try again and see what would happen if he expressed 
himself more fully and adequately. He took for it, this second 
time, a box, seven feet long. The box contained two long rolls 
of paper: one a picture by a landscape gardener of the embank- 
ment as it would look when planted with trees and with shrubs; 
and the other a photograph—a long panorama of the same 
embankment as it then stood, with its two great broadsides 
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of yellowness trailing through the city. The box containing 
the rolls was sent without comment, and with photographs and 
estimates of cost on the bottom of the pictures. 

A letter from the railroad came next day, thanking him for 
his suggestion and promising to have the embankment made 
into a park at once. 

If God had arranged from the beginning, slides of the 
virtues and had furnished every man with a stereopticon inside, 
and if all a man had to do at any particular time of temptation 
was to take out just the right slide, or possibly try three or 
four up there on his canvas a second, no one would ever have 
any trouble in doing right. 


It is not too much to say that this way of looking at evil 
and good—at the latent capacities of evil and good in men, 
if a man once believes it, and if he once practises it daily as 
a part of his daily practical interpretation and mastery of men, 
will soon put a new face for him on nearly every great 
human problem with which he finds his time confronted. We 
shall watch the men in the world about us—each for their 
little day trying their funny, pathetic, curious, little moral 
experiments ; and we shall see the men—all of the men and all 
of the good and the evil in the men this moment, daily before 
our eyes working out with implacable hopefulness the fate of 
the world. We know that in spite of self-deceived syndi- 
calism, and self-deceived trusts, in spite of coal strikes, and 
all the vain, comic little troops of war-ships around the earth, 
peace and righteousness in a vast overtone are singing 
towards us. 

We are not only going to have new and better motives 
in our modern men, but the new and better motives are going 
to be thrust upon us. Every man who reads these pages is 
having, at the present moment, motives in his life which he 
would not have been capable of at first. Why should not a 
human race have motives of which it was not capable of 
at first ? 
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If one takes up two or three motives of one’s own, the 
small motives and the large ones, and holds them up in one’s 
hand and looks at them quietly from the point of view of 
what one would wish one had done in twenty years, there is 
scarcely one of us who would choose the small ones. People 
who are really modern—that is, who look beyond themselves 
in what they do, to others, who live their lives as one might 
say, six people away, or sixty people further out from them- 
selves, or sixty million people further,—are becoming more 
common everywhere; and the people who, in what they do, 
look beyond the moment to another day, who are getting more 
and more to live their lives twenty years ahead, and to have 
motives that will last twenty years, are implacably driven to 
better and more permanent motives. 

Thinking of more people when we act for ourselves, means 
ethical consciousness or goodness, and better and more 
permanent motives. 

In the last analysis, the men who permanently succeed in 
business will have to see further than the other people do. 

Men like our millionaire, who have made failures of their 
lives, and have not been able to conduct a business so as to 
keep it out of the courts, have failed, because they have had 
imagination about Things, but not imagination about people. 

The millionaire became rich by co-operating with other rich 
men to exploit the public. The man of the immediate future 
is going to get rich, as rich as he cares to be, by co-operating 
not merely with his competitors, but by co-operating with the 
people. 

It is a mere matter of social imagination, of seeing what 
succeeds most permanently, most honourably—in other words, 
of putting what has been called “ goodness” and what is next 
going to be called “business” together. In other words, 
social imagination is going to make a man gravitate toward 
mutual interest or co-operation, which is the new and inevitable 
level of efficiency and success in business. Success is being 
transferred from men of millionaire genius to men of social and 
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human genius. The men who are going to compete most 
successfully in modern competitive business are competing by 
knowing how to co-operate better than their competitors do. 
Employers, employees, consumers, partners become irresistible 
by their co-operation: only employers, employees, consumers, 
and partners who co-operate better than they do, can compete 
with them. ‘The Trusts have already crowded out many small 
rivals, because, while their co-operation has been one-sided, 
they have co-operated with more people than their rivals 
could; and the good Trusts, in the same way, are going to 
crowd out the bad Trusts, because the good ones will know 
how to co-operate with more people than the bad ones do. 
They will have the human genius to see how they can 
co-operate with the people instead of against them. 

They are going to invent ways of winning and keeping 
the confidence of the people, of taking to this end a smaller 
and more just share of profits. And they are going to gain 
their leadership through the wisdom and power that goes with 
their money, and not through the money itself. It is the 
spiritual power of their money that is going to count, and 
wealth, instead of being a millionaire-disease, is going to 
become a great social energy in democracy. We are going to 
let men be rich because they represent us, not because they 
hold us up, and because the hold-up has gone by (that is, 
getting all one can), and service (that is, getting what we have 
earned) has come in. 

The new kind and new size of politician will win his power 
by his faith, like U. Ren of Oregon; the new kind and new 
size of editor is going to hire with brains a millionaire to help 
him run his paper; and the new kind and new size of author, 
instead of hanging on to a publisher, will be paid royalties for 
supplying him with new ideas and creating for him new 
publics. Power in modern life is to be light and heat and 
motion, and not a gift of being heavy and solid. Even money 
shall lose its inertia. 


We are in this way being driven into having new kinds 
Vor. X.—No. 3. 42 
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and new sizes of men, and some of them will be rich ones, 
and some of them will be poor, and no one will care. We 
will simply look at the man himself and at what size he is. 

If our preachers are not saving us our business men will. 
Sometimes one suspects that the reason goodness is not more 
popular in modern life is that the wrong people have taken 
hold of it, or that it has been taken hold of the wrong way. 
Perhaps when we stop teasing people and take goodness 
seriously and calmly, and see that goodness is essentially 
imagination—that it is brains, that it is thinking down 
through to what one really wants,—goodness will begin to be 
more coveted. Except among people with almost no brains 
or imagination at all, it will be popular. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that these things that | 
have been saying, or trying to say, about the flexibility and the 
potentiality of the human race, at its present crisis—in its 
present struggle to maintain and add to its glory on the earth 
—are all beyond the range of possibility and the present 
strength of manhood. I can only hope that these objec- 
tions that people will make will turn out like mine. I have 
been making objections all my life, as all idealists must—only 
to watch with dismay and joy the happy, old-time, obdurate 
way objections have of going by. 

People began by saying they would never use automobiles 
because they were so noisy and ill-odoured and ugly. Presto! 
The automobile becomes silent and shapes itself in lines 
of beauty. 

Some of us had decided against balloons. “Even if the 
balloon succeeds,” we said, “there will be no way of going just 
where and when you want to.” And then presto! regular 
channels of wind are then discovered and the balloon 
goes on. 

«« Aeroplanes,” we said, ‘‘ may be successful, but the more 
successful they are, the more dangerous, and the more danger 
there will be of collisions, collisions in the dark and up in the 
great sky at night.” And presto! man invents the wireless 
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telegraph, and the entire sky can be full of whispers telling 
every airship where all the other airships are. 

Some of us have decided that we will never have anything 
to do with monopoly. Presto! there is suddenly evolved an 
entirely new type of monopolist, the man who can be rich 
and good, the millionaire who has invented a monopoly that 
serves the owners, the producers, and employees, the distri- 
butors, and the consumers alike. An American railway 
president has been saying lately that America would not have 
enough to eat in 2050; but it would not do to try to prove 
this just yet. Someone will invent a food that is as highly 
concentrated as dynamite, and the whole food supply of New 
York—who knows #—shall be carried around in one railway 
president’s vest-pocket. 

GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


LonpDon. 





THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF 
RUDOLF EUCKEN. 


Baron FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL. 


It may well appear superfluous, in view of the numerous 
works of Professor EKucken, which can now be read _ in 
English, and of the extensive literature which, also in 
England, has already commented upon this writer’s message 
and idiosyncrasies, to attempt a further penetration of his 
meaning, his weaknesses, and his power. Especially has Mr 
Boyce Gibson’s book, Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life, 
given us authoritative biographical details and ever sane, 
sometimes searching, criticism. Yet Eucken still remains 
difficult as a whole, though valuable in many directions and 
instructive even where we cannot follow him; and it may be 
that 1, who am half a German by blood and training, a Roman 
Catholic by hard-won, severely tested conviction, and now for 
twenty years a close student and a gratefully receptive yet 
frankly sincere correspondent and friend of Eucken, may still 
be able, through my greater closeness to and greater remote- 
ness from this philosopher, to add something to the English 
comprehension of this richly endowed German and _ Liberal 
Protestant. 

The psychological moment for such a study from such a 
quarter seems to have arrived with the appearance in English 
of Eucken’s chief religious work, The Truth of Religion, since 
Eucken’s studies, from his Hinheit des Geisteslebens in 1888 


onwards, have ever increasingly been devoted to religious 
660 
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philosophy ; and the present writer's interest in his labours 
has, from the date of the publication of his Lebensanschau- 
ungen der grossen Denker, 1890 (also recently translated 
into English by Messrs Hough and Boyce Gibson, London, 
1911), been specially busy with this his central interest. 

We propose, then, in the following to bear specially in 
mind the very extensive 7'ruth of Religion, now translated by 
the Rev. Dr Tudor Jones (Williams & Norgate, 1911), the 
considerably shorter Christianity and the New Idealism, trans- 
lated by Mrs and Mr Boyce Gibson (Harpers, 1909), and the 
pertinent sections in the Problem of Life. Dr Jones knows 
Eucken’s philosophy well, but his task has been «a most 
difficult one, and the first half of his work invites further 
revision. Mr Boyce Gibson and his collaborators have dealt 
with shorter or easier books, and have, I think, almost always 
caught the precise meaning of the originals. But let the 
reader first be warned that it is through Eucken’s account and 
criticism of other thinkers that he will most securely attain to 
a love, we believe even to a comprehension, of Eucken himself ; 
certainly the present writer attained to and renews his under- 
standing and affection chiefly in this way. Indeed, Eucken 
here is, again and again, unsurpassed, sometimes unmatched. 

Let us briefly place Eucken in contact and contrast with 
the thinkers he most nearly resembles or most instructively 
differs from. Let us next develop as clearly as possible Eucken’s 
method, stages, and conclusions in religious philosophy. Let 
us then attempt to locate the inarticulations, inconsistencies, 
and inadequacies of this philosophy. And let us finish with 
an indication of what appear to be the chief abidingly precious 
teachings to be found in Eucken’s pages. 


I. 

A careful study of The Problem of Life would alone suffice 
to show us, amongst the figures in the past, the three triads of 
thinkers and revealers who, in considerably different degrees 
and ways, have most strongly influenced Eucken: Plato, 
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Aristotle, Plotinus, for the pre-Christian or non-Christian 
world ; Jesus (His sayings as given by the Synoptists), St 
Paul, and St Augustine, for the specifically Christian world; 
and Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, for the modern world. 

From Plato Eucken assimilates the convictions as to the 
universal nature of philosophy, its constant relations with all 
departments of human thought and action, as against the 
post-Aristotelian schools, with their unanimous restriction of 
philosophy’s task to the finding of peace for the individual 
soul; as to the soul’s ceaseless need of recollection, purifica- 
tion, redemption, liberation, the turning round of its whole 
self to the world of being, the hatred of self, and the escape 
from self; and as to a transcendent world of Beauty, ‘Truth, 
and Goodness, which gives of itself to, but does not exhaust 
itself in, the phenomenal world, existent only through this 
participation—these two latter convictions in contradiction to 
Aristotle. Especially has Eucken adopted Plato’s courageous 
love and utilisation of all the nobler passions, as reason’s aid 
against our ignoble tendencies, and as the sole means of 
awakening the whole of life to an affective, and hence fully 
effective, reasonableness. From Aristotle Eucken takes the 
profound conceptions of the Organism and its essentially 
teleological categories ; and of “‘ Unmoving Energy,” peaceful, 
because overflowingly full, “action,” as against feverish, weak 
“activity.” And Plotinus has influenced Eucken almost as 
much as he has influenced Bergson, by his “shifting of all 
categories into the non-sensuous, the living, the inward ; his 
recognition of time as the product of a timeless soul, even 
space seeming projected from the mind itself”; and the way 
in which here “ the process of life is no longer a commerce with 
an external though kindred reality,” but “a movement purely 
within the spirit.” 

Yet it is doubtless the specifically Christian Triad which 
gives Kucken his central convictions. Above all, the teaching 
of Jesus (beautifully described in The Problem), especially as 
interpreted by St Paul, which in its uniquely probing and 
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comprehensive illumination of suffering and its continuous in- 
sistence upon God’s prevenience and the freedom and necessity 
of His grace, permeates all this deeply religious mind’s pro- 
foundest thinkings. And from St Augustine Eucken has 
gathered lessons and warnings in profusion: “one of the few 
personalities who serve as a lodestar in the solution of those 
eternal problems which transcend all ages.” 

The Modern Triad’s influence penetrates deep into Eucken’s 
thought, especially in their common “shifting of truth and 
reality from Object to Subject, from the World to the Soul”; 
and still deeper where, each thinker in his own way, they 
re-enforce certain axiomatic convictions and experiences of 
Christianity. On the other hand, each in turn fails to enlist 
him as an unconditional disciple of that particular system, and 
leaves him keenly alive to the limitations and mistakes in each 
respective attempt to harmonise the general philosophical 
position and the specifically Christian convictions. Thus in 
Kant Eucken accepts the starting-points and main outlines 
of his Epistemology, though he discovers in it various excesses 
or defects ; whilst in Kant’s Ethics Eucken loves the fear of 
Eudemonism, and especially the finding that moral evil lies 
in the will, and is something positive, even radical; but he 
dislikes Kant’s legalist formalism. But especially does Eucken 
carefully differentiate Ethics from Religion, as against Kant’s 
all-devouring Moralism. 

As to Fichte, Eucken tells us in his highly characteristic 
Kampf um einen geistigen Lebensinhalt, “We cannot go far 
with this mighty thinker ; yet his starting-point, of an original 
and world-creative vital process within man, counts with us 
also as the foundation of all future work of the reason.” 
Thus with Eucken, as with Fichte, the new world is full of 
self-activity ; it forms a systematic whole; requires, itself 
being freedom, to be freely appropriated; excludes mere 
nature, and is thoroughly autonomous and _ teleological. 
But Fichte starts with self-observation ; Eucken from analysis 
of the great complexes of human experience. Fichte’s true 
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philosopher loses error, care, sin out of his life; Eucken ever 
retains the keen sense of them. Fichte identifies the human 
reason with the absolute; Eucken perceives this to be an ex- 
aggeration. ‘The later Fichte indeed recognises the autonomy 
of religion, but conceives it as a mysticism unrelated to 
history ; Eucken finds religion to culminate in a “ character- 
istic,” deeply historical, stage. 

Finally, Hegel profoundly influences Eucken in three 
fundamental matters: in “his thought of a life in perpetual 
movement, individual forms changing in response to the 
changing conditions of the whole; his idea of a reality 
which refuses to accommodate itself to our likes and dislikes, 
completely beyond the control of this school or that ; and his 
revelation of the immense power of negation in our lives, and 
how the spiritual advance is achieved through opposition.” 
But for Eucken these great perceptions and demands spring 
from Hegel's wealth of intuition, whereas his system, if pressed, 
transforms all reality into a tissue of logical relations. 

Note how sensitively hostile EKucken is to every Ethical 
Monism; Plato, St Paul, St Augustine, Kant are here his 
masters, and here he has no love for Aristotle, Aquinas, Leibniz. 
And see how keenly irritable he is against all Epistemological 
Dualism, especially of the moderate, realistic kind, with object 
and subject equally distinct from and non-creative of each 
other, both necessary, both ever entering into all our cognitions, 
volitions. lives. On this account he loves in the old world only 
Plotinus, and in the medieval world hardly anyone at all. In 
spite of Aristotle failing him in both these matters, Eucken loves 
the Stagirite, but only because of his doctrines of the “ Un- 
moving Energy” and of the Organism. For similar reasons 
Eucken dislikes Schleiermacher and Lotze, but appreciates 
much of Schopenhauer. Amongst now living philosophers 
Windelband, Siebeck, and Troeltsch in Germany, Boutroux 
in France, Royce in his 7’he World and the Individual in 
America, and Pringle-Pattison in England, are probably, in 
various degrees and ways, the most like to Eucken. 
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II. 


Eucken’s position and trend are by this time so fixed 
and continuous, and in certain respects, for reasons to appear 
later, so bafflingly obscure in their very lucidity, that we 
propose here first to give them as precisely as possible, but 
in our own words: illustrative passages stand on almost every 
page of the works in question. 

Throughout, Eucken’s acceptance of the position that 
things do not really enter as they are, or ready-made, into 
our consciousness, and that we cannot deduce God and 
immortality by arguments from an external world, taken as 
truly extant and fixed, is emphatic, yet also irritatedly alert or 
angrily contemptuous. ‘This position is for him the modern 
conquest, the quite final gain, a strict Idealism. Yet with, 
or in spite of, this, there is the strongest possible insistence 
upon the more than simply individual, indeed the more than 
exclusively human, character, origin, and worth of man’s 
deepest experiences, convictions, motives. He will have no 
Solipsism, no Naturalism. 

This combination is possible only through Eucken’s pro- 
found conviction that man’s deepest life is, and can be shown 
to be, not merely human, but cosmic, in character; and that 
it not only communicates with, and receives from, beyond 
the mere human range, but that, by and with such communi- 
cation and reception, it can and does build up slowly, painfully, 
never perfectly, yet still most really and abidingly, certain 
realities and values which can indeed be increased, but cannot 
again be completely lost. It is a kind of Theistic Absolutism. 

This communication and this creative operation are ever 
more or less preceded, accompanied, followed by man’s 
awakening to a dualism within himself, to an utter dis- 
satisfaction with a merely naturalistic unity—a unity exclusive 
of the truly spiritual values and previous to the second birth. 
We get thus a negative, purificatory, self-renouncing element. 

This dissatisfaction with the simply naturalistic unity, and 
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this thirst for a deeper unification after the awakening of the 
dualism, are characteristic of man in all the various complexes 
of his deeper life. Epistemology, History, Asthetics, above 
all, Ethics and Religion, are constituted out of parts which 
derive their meaning from their position within wholes, wholes 
to which they contribute and in which they are variously 
necessary, and all this as against mechanical systems which 
are exhausted by the sum of the external relations between 
their otherwise identical and interchangeable points. Thus 
Religion does not stand as the sole Spiritual Life against the 
rest of life, as purely natural; but within the rich, wide whole 
of the Spiritual Life in general there are variously deep 
complexes, each with its special spiritual experiences and 
categories, and of these complexes Religion is by far the 
deepest—Religion, not Pietism. 

And nowhere, within these higher complexes, does man 
advance in a simply automatic, necessarily continuous manner, 
but everywhere here man’s action has to be costly, and in 
actual life is always more or less intermittent or even backward- 
running, as compared with technical improvement and the 
superficial ordering of life, with their relative continuity and 
assurance. ‘True life is thus an heroic achievement. 

The entire Spiritual Life, in each of its Complexes, passes 
through certain successive Stages. The Religious Complex 
has two such stages — the Universal, General Stage, largely 
an inarticulate demand, and the Characteristic, the Specific 
Stage, predominantly an articulate supply. Thus religion is, 
at first and largely to the end, a vague or poignant dissatis- 
faction and seeking, or even a more or less general finding; 
and next, and often imperfectly even at the last, a supply, 
indeed stimulation, of that demand by the characteristic 
religions. Religion, whilst still general and mostly a demand, 
is vague and weak, but free from acute perplexities and 
difficult entanglements ; religion, when characteristic and pre- 
dominantly a supply, is concrete and strong, but more or less 
replete with difficulties and provocative of reactions of a 
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dangerous kind. Thus Characteristic Religion becomes 
specially and inevitably involved in all the perplexities and 
abuses connected with historical events and persons, authori- 
tative institutions, creeds, theologies ; and yet the Characteristic 
Stage in its substance is the very certain crown of, and answer 
to, the Universal Stage. Thus a Religion is ever in need of 
purification, and ever contains within its own self the materials 
and means of this purification. 

The Characteristic Religions again belong to two degrees 
or kinds—the Religions of Law, and the Religions of Grace 
and of Spirit; these latter, with Christianity as their full ex- 
pression, constituting the richest articulation and satisfaction 
of the longing which, from the first has moved, and worked 
within, humanity. Religion, the flower of the deepest life, 
culminates, like all deep life, in a loving, spiritual spontaneity. 

From first to last the desire and the satisfaction come 
from more than mere man, yet ever in the self-determina- 
tion of man; they are as truly given, graces, effects, and 
operations of the spirit, God, as they are truly the free deeds, 
the fullest self-actuation of man’s deepest spirit. Here 
“ Natural ” and “ Revealed ” Religion are replaced by Universal 
and Characteristic Religion ; nowhere is there found a religion 
carried as far as “ mere reason” will go, and then a religion 
proceeding directly and exclusively from God, but everywhere 
only religion proceeding, as such, from God, in man’s thirst for 
Him and in man’s assuagement of this his thirst. And here 
even Religion as Universal for the most part only indicates 
Spirituality, the Divine, the Godhead, to be its own ultimate 
cause and end; as Characteristic alone does it vividly and 
persistently apprehend this its prevenient mover and centre to 
be fully self-conscious, distinct Spirit, to be God. 


IIT. 


The points which, in Eucken, have increasingly failed to 
satisfy the present writer are five. 
1. Everywhere in this philosophy we find the assumption 
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of a strictly Idealist Epistemology, and an insistence (im- 
pressive on the lips of one so courageously combative of many 
an ancient and modern opinion, even when first fully formu- 
lated by Kant) upon this Idealism as the starting-point of 
every philosophy that has a right to count at all. Yet 
philosophy thrives only under continual criticism; and in 
Epistemology the present writer has been driven to think that 
an unprejudiced analysis of our actual knowing, the discoveries 
and requirements of modern times, the history of Epistem- 
ology itself, and the evidences and needs of the spiritual life, 
conjointly clamour for a frank reconsideration of the entire 
question, and even for some critically Realist conclusion. 

Thus we have self-consciousness, distinct from thought, 
and yet a sine qua non condition of all thought, of all necessary 
thought, of all certainty of trans-subjective validity ; and the 
activity and stimulation of the senses, in ways and by “ things ” 
obstinately recalcitrant to all resolution into simply mental 
processes or spiritual realities, is an absolutely necessary 
antecedent or concomitant of this self-consciousness. ‘T'o 
despise or ignore something so essential to all cognition 
cannot be made philosophical even by a Kant or a Hegel. 
And in knowledge we have the irreducible trinity of knower, 
known, and knowing, since the distinctness and independence 
of the known from the knower and the knowing ever appears 
as a fundamental condition of anything being known, and as 
part of the information yielded by the analysis of the knowledge 
thus achieved. And the attempts to study knowledge apart 
from its, ever particular, known, to discover the conditions for 
the possibilities of all knowledge instead of simply the elements 
of our actual knowledge, to identify our process of knowing 
with that of making or of building, to insist that the mind 
simply recognises in the object what itself has placed there, 
and to assume that man’s impressions of the rest of a world 
to which he undeniably belongs, must be essentially dissimilar 
to the reality of that world,—will assuredly not remain sacrosanct 
forever. Volkelt, in his lifelong researches (1879, 1886, 1906), 
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and now Prichard and Professor Cook Wilson, and again Mr 
Clement Webb, in their vigorous or delicate studies at Oxford, 
appear to be here more careful and sober than the Idealists. 

Certainly modern man, with his immensely increased pene- 
tration and power as to things and realities not himself, is 
badly strained if his Epistemology requires him to treat all 
that insight and leverage as simply so much penetration and 
hold of his own mind, or of human mind in general, by his own 
mind. And doubtless his admiration of a Darwin depends 
upon his conviction that Darwin lovingly entered into, and 
thus genuinely understood, beings and lives really distinct from 
and really penetrable by his own. 

And the history of Epistemology points to such Idealism 
as a reaction and excess. Certainly Berkeley’s rejection of the 
reality of the primary qualities of matter, and hence of the 
reality of an external world in general, was determined, not by 
epistemological necessities, but by the desire to “dish” the 
materialists. And the passion of reaction against the Medizval 
Realism, with its grave inadequacies and oppressions, is plain, 
further back, in Descartes and, later on, in Kant, Fichte, Hegel. 
Modern philosophy will still have done great things, and have 
had ample excuse for many a fault, even if it also has largely 
to begin afresh, on a wider, less polemical, non-sceptical, and 
non-absolutist basis, in this all-important matter of Epistem- 
ology. The religious disadvantages which, to our mind, 
result from the Idealist method and position largely consti- 
tute our remaining differences with Professor Eucken. 

2. The chief cause of Eucken’s strangely elusive obscurity 
proceeds, we think, from the position and function he 
assigns to his central concept, “Geistesleben.” For here, 
surely, we have an almost Hegelian persistence in treating an 
abstraction as though, of itself, the most fruitful of realities. 
As in Hegel the various categories attain a life, a generative 
and cosmic power of their own, and as, although simple 
abstractions from real things by real minds, they now turn 
against those realities, so somewhat similarly in Eucken 
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“Spiritual Life” ‘“ grows,” “mounts,” “penetrates,” “divides 
itself”—all this apart from any appropriation to a precise 
living subject. So that when, later on, we do reach precise 
substrates for this, so far unappropriated, “ Geistesleben,” they 
cannot but look as if they had not been there from the first, 
and, indeed, as if they were the eventual effects and self- 
differentiations of that general “ Spiritual Life.” Methodically 
this proceeding has, indeed, the advantage of postponing the 
profounder question concerning the ultimate cause of Spiritual 
Life, and of beginning with a description and analysis of the 
vicissitudes and character of this life itself. Yet Eucken 
during those preliminaries undoubtedly allows the reader to 
forget that “Geistesleben” without a concrete bearer of it is 
a sheer abstraction. And we think this happens because 
Eucken himself is indeed keenly alive to the difference 
between Spiritual Life and simply Natural Life, but, in 
idealist fashion, is ever shy and reluctant as to distinctness 
between subjects. God, the Spirit, may exist—indeed, Eucken 
believes He does, and ends by showing you how and why he 
thinks so; but there is nowhere, we find, any keen sense of 
how, ontologically, “Spiritual Life” simply follows from, is 
merely the action of, the interrelation between, the Spirit and 
spirits, God and men. And thus the ordinary mind has to 
wait impatiently till near the end of Eucken’s books to find 
there at last what it holds as the beginning and substrate of 
everything; indeed, it has meanwhile been puzzled by the 
attempt to give the vividness of concrete reality and history 
to what, if left to itself, has but the clearness and immobility 
of an abstraction. It is thus that Eucken’s very clearness 
and vividness baffle us, And certainly the fully live religious 
soul will also feel itself dissatisfied by this method, in so far 
as the Ontological instinct, the sense of the distinctness from 
the soul of the reality which the soul experiences—an instinct 
central in such souls—appear to be largely supplanted by the 
Idealist hunger after identity between being and knowing, 
between knower and known. The joy of religion resides, 
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surely, in the knowledge, the love, the adoration of One truly 
distinct from, whilst immensely penetrative of, ourselves. 

3. Another point where Eucken, contrariwise, is sufficiently 
clear, yet again, we feel, inadequate, lies at the other extreme 
of reality. For the same Idealism which makes him so slow 
and hesitating in the discovery and proclamation of a self- 
conscious Reality distinct from the entire human reality, at 
the one end of this our human range of experience, makes 
him frankly restive and irritated against all insistence upon, 
or spiritual utilisation of, any reality distinct from the human 
reality, at the other end. Undoubtedly Eucken is nobly 
in the right in his continuous requirement of a Cosmos— 
a world which, in spite of all the darkness, sin, and trouble 
we find there, is, at bottom, inter-connected into a whole 
and bears the marks of reason and of love; a world of 
which we form a part, and which we therefore can rationally 
apprehend, and utilise, and improve. But this unity, we 
submit, is not “created” by us, is not simply introduced by 
us, even simply within the purposes of our knowledge; it is 
a unity discovered by us, because it is there, and it is there 
because a profound Reason, Will, and Love is somehow the 
continuous origin and fount of this Cosmos which includes us 
also—a Reason, Will, and Love (thank heaven! ) not our own. 
That Reason and Love no doubt fully understands sub- 
human reality as well as the super-human reality and Itself; 
enough if we apprehend, because we are affected by, both 
these opposite ends of reality, each ever in, against, and with 
the other. And precisely this our capacity for knowing what 
we are not, and of apprehending what we cannot comprehend, 
indeed, this necessity, so clearly marked in all our life, of 
knowing, even of apprehending ourselves, only together with 
other persons or things— gives, we think, the specifically 
human happiness, confidence, and pathos to our human lot 
and knowledge. Why should it necessarily be an irritation, 
an oppression, to be surrounded by, to acknowledge and 
utilise, matter, things, determinisms? Why must Sacra- 
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ments, conceived as in any degree and way effecting, and 
not merely as expressing, Spiritual Life, be pure supersti- 
tions? Eucken constantly writes of the spirit’s intoler- 
able bondage to, and intermixture with, matter, in such 
Realistic systems. Cannot, then, matter be, is it not as a 
fact already everywhere in our lives, the essentially necessary 
stimulus, spring-board, and stretcher of the mind? Certainly 
any conviction that mere matter can automatically effect 
spiritual good in the soul is superstition; but that minds, 
spirits, persons are developed only by contact with spirit and 
personality is demonstrably untrue. Material symbols, acts 
and art, then, are not only required to express and suggest an 
already achieved spirituality ; but the sense of the Infinite, of 
God, of the soul’s own depths, is awakened in life generally, 
on occasion of the soul’s contact with the finite and sensible, 
and religion has but to find or to transmit specially appro- 
priate connections and contacts of this kind, especially such 
as may be introduced and may bear the impress of the great 
religious Revealers of the Infinite Spirit, God present amongst 
us and within us. 

4. Our next dissatisfaction with Eucken’s religious _phil- 
osophy concerns the uniqueness of Jesus Christ. Here we 
indeed feel how right is his protest against the emptying of 
Our Lord’s earthly life of all real growth and real temptation— 
facts still patent, indeed emphasised, in St Luke’s Gospel and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews; against the claim of practical 
omniscience for Our Lord’s humanity; and against such a 
Christocentrism as would leave the pre-Christian and non- 
Christian world without any light or life or God at all. But 
Eucken goes considerably further than this, and in so doing, 
seems to us unsatisfactory in the following ways. 

Eucken himself has admirably shown, in his Philosophy of 
History (Kultur der Gegenwart), how a temporally /ater 
spiritual act or person can radically change past events and 
acts appurtenant to that same person’s life, since such act 
or person can thus place all the past into a fresh context, 
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as did Augustine, by his conversion. But there is nothing, 
we think, in life, or indeed in Eucken’s philosophy, to prevent 
our holding such a change to be possible also forwards, and 
for others as well as for-the person concerned; indeed, 
Eucken himself has grandly described the permanent, in- 
calculably wide and deep, unrivalled change introduced into 
life by Jesus Christ. And if all that men are and effect, 
of any abiding spiritual worth, is possible and actual through 
the prevenience, sustenance, self-restraint of God within 
and through them, and if the higher we go in the scale of 
reality, the more the differences, even within the apparently 
same class of individuals, become, in reality, differences not of 
degree but of kind, and the closer and fuller grows the in- 
dwelling of God within these human intelligences and wills, 
then Our Lord, if His purity, power, and permanence be 
indeed as great as Eucken pictures them, can rightly be 
accepted as the uniquely full, direct and abiding revelation 


4 and incarnation of God. 


Again, we strongly feel with Professor James Ward, in 


: his rich new book, The Realm of Ends, how immense are the 
; probabilities that intelligent beings, quite other than, and 


indefinitely superior to, man, exist in the other worlds partly 


| visible in the stars above us. For this reason, and so far, he 
treats the belief in Angels with a wise respect. And for a 
] similar reason the uniqueness of Our Lord, even simply as 
} man, is, we think, a deeply enriching doctrine. 


And, finally, we indeed realise how carefully mediatorial 
conceptions require to be worked, and how little Christians 
can desire any restoration of a Neo-Platonist endless ladder of 
intermediaries. Yet the fully wholesome and fruitful dis- 
position is, surely, one of joy at what, in various degrees, is 
quite unattainably above ourselves. Here once more any 
Hegelian Anthropism and Absolutism really conflicts with 
Eucken’s deeply Christian, creaturely spirituality. 

5. And, finally, Eucken’s attitude to all the extant religious 


institutions is, to our minds, inadequate, precisely because of 
Vor. X.—No. 3. 43 
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the defects in his more general religious outlook which we 
have hitherto discussed. Eucken indeed sees admirably the 
need of a specific social organisation and of a visible, symbolic 
articulation for religion, as for all the other spiritual complexes. 
And again, he is doubtless right in many a criticism of the 
weaknesses or failures of the extant institutions in view 
of the acute problems and tasks of our swiftly changing, 
profoundly agitated times. But we nowhere find that he 
vividly sees what, after all, these institutions, and these 
alone, continue vividly to perceive and massively to supply 
in the spiritual life. A religious philosophy which, as Mr 
Boyce Gibson also feels with some dismay, has no explicit 
place for, or even discussion of, Prayer—that very breath 
of Characteristic Religion—and which nowhere appears to 
realise the pressing need of Cultus, and of direct adoration 
of and communion with God, cannot probe to their depths 
the central living forces still held, and the clamorous needs 
still vividly proclaimed and largely supplied, by Mosque | 
and Synagogue, by Christian Chapel and Church, indeed 
also by the purer Brahmanism and by, now more or less 
Theistic, Buddhism. The keen sense of the Ontology of 
Religion, with regard to its great subject, God; the live 
apprehension of man’s need of matter and of symbols, for 
the full awakening, as well as for the full expression, of 
religion ; and the consciousness of man’s need of beings more | 
closely and otherwise united to, and permeated by, God than 
are we ourselves: for all these fundamentals of live religion 
we still look in vain amongst the philosophers and philosophies, 
and we still find them alone amongst the specifically religious 
institutions or amongst such individuals as, with Eucken 
himself, owe their early inspirations and ineffaceable impressions 
to institutionally trained religious souls. It is, then, what 
the extant institutions specifically possess and give that keeps 
us with them ; and it is, we think, the inadequate apprehension 
of the importance attaching to these their intuitions and 
traditions, and of the dreary absence or insufficiency of these 
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uniquely profound things in all the world outside these 
institutions, that, now in striking contrast with Professor 
Troeltsch’s great new book, Die Soziallehren der Christlichen 
Kirchen, makes Eucken so fully persuaded that religion and 
Christianity can and must reorganise themselves outside of 
any and all extant religious organisations. 


IV. 


How great, how much greater, than all such defects, even 
if they be actually present in his books, remain Eucken’s help- 
fulness and greatness! Especially are there eight positions 
here which twenty years of study and of life’s testing have 
shown the present writer to be of ceaseless fruitfulness and 
truth: positions which can hardly be found elsewhere so per- 
sistently worked into every part of a large, organised conviction. 

1. There is the historical method, the constant endeavour, 
first, to let every thinker fully explicate his position; yet this 
from no indifference or neutrality, but, contrariwise, from the 
conviction that all sincere thought contains, at least indirectly, 
some contribution to truth, which contribution, however, can 
mostly be elicited only by a complete, preliminary, sym- 
pathetic study of the position. This Eucken doubtless learnt 
from Trendelenburg. 

2. There is the sense that all in man’s deeper, truer life 
hangs together, and yet in complexes having each its special 
interests, autonomy, method, tests, and place; so that there 
is much give and take, friction and fight, tension and com- 
plexity, yet a mutual enrichment and deepening. Religion 
is here the deepest life, also because it is not all life. This 
Eucken will have largely learnt from Krause, the master of 
his master Wilhelm Reuter—the latter a strictly institutional 
Christian. 

8. There is the nobly poignant negative element—the 
demand of an awakening to the duality within us, of a turning 
away from and against self; the costliness and unique precious- 
ness of a spiritual personality ; and the reality, the “positiveness” 
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of evil—there zs such a thing as the soul’s sinning against its 
own deepest insight. Plato and Kant, above all Our Lord 
Himself, are here reaffirmed with bracing courage and manly 
sincerity. 

4. The spacious, yet closely knit and finely organic, 
conception of the two interdependent Stages of Religion, with 
Universal Religion demanding what Characteristic Religion 
supplies ; neither of them a matter of mere reasoning, both of 
them arising within, and claiming man’s entire nature, though 
at different levels and with varying precision and fruitfulness. 
Mr Boyce Gibson is surely singular in finding this conception 
so little helpful. 

5. The truly exquisite penetration into the essentially 
non-atomistic character, a character above mere space and 
clock-time,—the non-naturalistic quality, of all specifically 
human aspirations and achievements in Science, Art, 
Philosophy, Social matters, Ethics, and into the way in 
which this leads on to and seeks, indeed is already penetrated 
by, Universal Religion. In spite of certain obscurities and 
repetitions, is there anything finer anywhere than, say, pages 
243-283, 391-409 of The Truth of Religion? Thomas Hill 
Green alone is perhaps, in this, Eucken’s equal. 

6. There is the striking combination of a keen sense that 
Religion must move on from the Universal Stage to the 
Characteristic, with as acute a perception of the numerous 
grave complications and dangers arising precisely from this 
advance. Professor Troeltsch alone, we think, equals Eucken 
in this respect. 

7. There is the finely wakeful opposition to all attempts to 
evade Metaphysics. A Metaphysic of life and not of the schools, 
but a Metaphysic still, is proclaimed here; and especially deep 
and courageous is the unflinchingness with which the variously 
dim dissatisfactions and demands of Universal Religion, as, 
indeed, of all specifically human endeavour, and the variously 
clear supplies of Characteristic Religion in its great revelations 
and personalities are found, in spite of the Idealist reluctance 
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dwelt upon by us further back, to result, in their substance, 
from the presence in our lives of the Infinite Spirit, God. 

8. Finally, there is a continuous profound perception and 
estimation of the apparent paradoxes of religion, especially as 
most fully revealed by Christianity—true Liberty attainable 
only through the Given, through God’s prevenience and grace ; 
genuine Self-Realisation, spiritual personality, achievable only 
through a continuous Self-Dedication to, and incorporation 
within, the great realm of spirits; and the Immanence within 
our lives of the Transcendent. 

May these poor pages lead others to a close study of a 
thinker who cares so profoundly for the realities best worth 
caring for, and who, whatever the imperfections in the 
periphery of his work, himself so largely supplies his own 
correction, as a spirit and life profoundly penetrated by the 
specific temper, requirements, and gifts of religion. 


FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL. 


Lonpon. 





DIVINE PROMPTINGS. 
Sicnora RE-BARTLETT. 


Srnce the days when Socrates was guided by his Daimon and 
Joan of Arc by her Voice, there have always been people sub- 
ject to unseen guidance. But either they have been few, or 
else they have been people singularly lacking in the gift of 
expression. - So much so, that even in this enlightened century 
there are few people who possess clear ideas as to the nature 
of this guidancé. ‘The public generally is wont to look upon 


it either as a delusion on the part of those individuals who 
have imagined they possessed it, or else as something very 
rare—only to be met with at some special crisis in history, or 
in connection with some unique personality. 

And this idea must continue to exist so long as the con- 
ception of guidance is connected with the marvellous: so long 
as men imagine that divine commands can only come to them 
in some dream or vision—with some circumstantial setting 
that marks them off from the things of every day. Such a 
setting is rare, and one feels like adding “'Thank God for it!” 
for, whether real or unreal, a life lived in the expectation of 
visions is not among the most wholesome. 

But what men have yet to grasp is that this power of 
receiving guidance has only so far been surrounded with 
mystery because it is a power with which humanity has not 
yet become familiar. We all know how different is our 
impression of anything the first time it comes within our 


experience, from what it is when we have experienced that 
678 
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same thing many times. The experience shrinks—it does not 
necessarily become in any way cheapened, but it becomes 
familiar: the awesome touch of the unknown departs—it 
becomes something we can quietly criticise and reflect on. 

Now, with regard to those who received guidance in the 
past, one can only think, from the confused accounts they 
have sent down to us, that either they did not receive it 
frequently enough to reach the stage of quiet observation 
with its accompanying power of simple expression, or else— 
the more probable explanation in many cases—that they were 
individuals with so strong a religious bias that it would not 
have been possible for them to explain their experience in 
terms other than those with which this religion furnished 
them. In other words, that the idea of the marvellous was 
so firmly fixed in their minds as the proper medium for 
divine expression, that any experience lacking this form 
would by them have been discredited at once. 

But to-day, thank God, we have got a little further than 
this. The divinity of humanity—of simple human life in all 
its phases—is beginning at least to be whispered. We do 
not keep ‘God’ in one watertight compartment, and ‘man’ 
in another, quite so much as we used to do. God, as the com- 
pletion of that of which man is the potentiality, is more the 
general idea. And the growth of such ideas should make 
it possible for us to arrive at truer and clearer conceptions 
as to the nature of biddings and guidance. 

Can we not conceive of a divine self within us—a growing 
consciousness—the seed of our future self, as it were—-which 
is ever seeking to impress itself upon our brain consciousness, 
sometimes succeeding and sometimes failing, but through 
persistent struggle making itself ever more felt, more familiar ? 
Such a theory would account for our first experiences of this 
kind shaking us greatly—causing great strain, and seeming 
to us something altogether abnormal; yet with repetition 
becoming something almost as simple as any other happening 
in our daily life. If only our mind were open in regard to 
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them—free of any bias, conscious or unconscious, requiring 
them to conform to some given pattern. 

This is what is lacking in most cases—this freedom from 
preconception. It would be jarring to most people to think 
that God could give them a bidding while they were eating 
their dinner, for instance, and if a bidding came in such wise, 
many would accordingly let it pass. 

But all this comes from having ideas about God more 
vague than vital. The theory suggested does not in any way 
dispense with a God outside us—there are many facts in life 
which cannot be covered wholly by a divine principle within 
us. But the suggestion is that whether what is coming to 
us is coming from within or from without, it is essential that 
the human mind which has to receive the impression should 
be free from preconception and able to receive such im- 
pression quietly. 

And this is obtained partly by repetition, but largely also 
by the recognition that things divine do not need to be 
abnormal. Ifwe could get rid of some of our anthropomorphic 
ideas about God, and conceive of Him more as standing for 
divine power wheresoever manifest, we should then be 
approaching that attitude of mind which would let us receive 
these divine biddings simply. 

For we should then begin to comprehend that not the 
manner, but the matter, is what imports in these cases. We 
should begin to judge them by their inherent value apart from 
any setting. We should come, with practice, to recognise 
them by their qualkty, and should become so familiar with 
that quality that we should be able always to detect it 
instantly, even though the biddings should come to us every 
time in some unexpected form. It generally is in unexpected 
form that these biddings come, and such unexpectedness is 
one of the best tests of their non-human origin. 

But a bidding may very well be non-human without being 
divine—it may come from a force lower than the human, as 
well as a force higher. If unexpectedness may serve as a test 
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that the prompting is not self-suggested, what can give us 
the further assurance needed—that it is an impulse righteous, 
holy, divine ? 

This comes from the sense of peace which accompanies 
such biddings always—a sort of hush which enfolds us 
instantaneously with the coming of the idea, and lets us 
know at once that the thing is perfectly right and perfectly 
beautiful—lets us know this before the mind has time to work. 
A little bit the same as if we were standing in a dark room, 
and suddenly an electric light were switched on, revealing a 
beautiful picture in a flash. We should know instantly that 
the picture was beautiful—if it were—before we could embrace 
the detail. So with these biddings. Those which are divine 
make us know it instantly by the hush and beauty which 
they wrap round us. But then, just as standing before the 
picture the detail would sink into the mind, and we should 
see the reasons of the beauty, so with these biddings also 
reason quickly comes to supplement perception. There is no 
discord in divine promptings. There may be pain and 
difficulty for the human self in the carrying of them out, but 
there is always that sense of perfect harmony which accom- 
panies the satisfaction of all our highest faculties—spirit, 
conscience, and reason. And we rightly learn to look for 
this harmony as the hall-mark of the divinity of any bidding— 
this, together with the instantaneous sense of beauty which 
accompanies the idea. Both are needed, but it is the fact 
that the sense of beauty comes first, before reason can work, 
which gives us the sense of revelation—of being ‘ instructed,’ 
not guided by our human mind or will. 

And does it greatly matter that we should know precisely 
where these ideas come from—from an external God, or an 
internal God—once we can assure ourselves by practice, and 
by some tests such as the above, that they constitute a power 
which works for holiness? Surely this is the essential. The 
ideas, as they come to us, are facts of consciousness. If we 
translate them into action, those actions too are facts, and if 
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we observe carefully the working out, we begin to get precise 
knowledge as to the value of such ideas. Surely this is worth 
more than much theory. And this refusal to dogmatise in- 
volves no denial of God. It is rather like waiting simply for 
God to tell us what He is, instead of attempting to tell Him. 

There is no irreverence in the attitude of open-mindedness 
—there is more irreverence in any attempt at limitation—any 
attempt to define the manner in which God shall manifest 
Himself. And we only do this so long as our inner sense of 
the divine is undeveloped. It is this which makes men cling 
to the outer form, because many recognise it as their only 
criterion of judgment—they feel they would not know God 
if He did not come to them with some recognised demon- 
stration of divinity. Yet just as a wise father gives ever less 
direct instruction to his children as they grow older, may we 
not conclude that humanity, as it evolves, will be required to 
discover God in ever wider, perhaps, but ever subtler forms ? 

A sense of the dignity of all life, and the power of truth 
to justify itself without our doctoring, is perhaps what is 
chiefly required for putting us into a condition to receive 
divine promptings. In this state we accept truth in whatever 
form life brings it to us. A period of illumination, when life 
shows us only its beauty, may be followed by a period in which 
we see only its sordidness and its pain. At such times the 
lover of truth sets his teeth, if he be an idealist. He keeps 
firm hold of the beauty he has already found and tested, but 
he does not refuse to admit the ugly facts into his conscious- 
ness as well. His faith in truth, and life as its exponent, is 
greater than his faith in his own day-dreams. He is ready 
to face the destruction of the latter, assured that if he can but 
faithfully observe what life is building, he will catch a glimpse 
of a scheme of architecture far lovelier than his own—- designed 
by a far greater Architect. 

It is always the deepest faith which lies behind the most 
rugged demand for truth—it is the demand of the man who 
is not afraid of whatever he is going to find. And this ability 
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to abstain from doctoring, this innocence of any desire to prove 
a personal view, is that which more than any other thing lays 
man open to a higher influence. Who is it who has written, 
“Only when the heart is empty can it receive God?” 
Somebody who knew. Yet this need not mean a state of 
broken-heartedness. It means only a state of detachment— 
of open-mindedness—that state in which the mind is not 
blocked by human desire or preconception, but is open, as it 
were, on all sides. 

In this state it will not shock us if the biddings come in 
the simplest, humblest ways, and if our inner sense of truth 
and sacredness has been developed, as it will have been if we 
have faced life ruggedly in the way above indicated, we shall 
not even desire with them any impressive setting. We shall 
recognise rather that such setting, if not the result of our 
own defective observation in first instances, was then some- 
thing analogous to those object lessons which are given to 
young children, but with which older children are expected 
to be able to dispense. ‘Visions’ are not the maturest stage 
of the spiritual life—that stage is rather marked by the 
ability to detect the divine unlabelled and under any form. 

And this power becomes ours by the rugged facing of life 
and truth above indicated. It may well be that before men 
can catch the divine under any guise, they will have to travel 
the road of both light and darkness. The first instruction 
may come through illumination and some species of vision or 
other abnormal manifestation: then may follow a period of 
darkness, in which they will be thrown back seemingly upon 
merely human power. But this “merely human” period is 
the period when men learn the divinity of things human: as 
they tread doggedly this darkened stretch of life, following 
simply truthtruth always—they begin to find that by simple 
human usage they have so developed their sense of truth that 
it is beginning to give them information of that instantaneous 
kind, independent of reason, which in earlier days could only 
be furnished by some abnormal incident. In other words, 
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they begin to find themselves possessing in simple daily 
fashion, without strain, a power which previously shook, each 
time it illumined them. It is at this stage that men realise 
practically the divinity inherent in them. They have worked 
in two ways—first from above downwards, then from below 
upwards, and at a certain point they find the results joining. 

And it is from this point onwards that those who travel 
on this path find no difficulty, and no jar, in receiving divine 
promptings without any impressive setting. An idea may 
come to them as they eat a meal, or as they walk down a 
crowded street. They test it by its beauty—by its power to 
instantly convey conviction of its rightness. For years perhaps 
they have tested and put in action spontaneous ideas in this 
way, never calling them divine, but observing only that, ful- 
filling the test of beauty and harmony, such ideas make ever 
for righteousness. But there comes a day when the observant 
recognise that illumination as great is coming in this way as 
ever came by the abnormal methods, and in that day they 
recognise quite simply that divine and human are not sharply 
divided, but very often blended. 

Since the age of Bacon the inductive method of reasoning 
has been allowed to prevail over the deductive in all fields of 
thought except religious thought. Here alone, in this most 
important field, it seems to be mistakenly regarded as de- 
structive of truth, and the upholders of revealed religion 
regard often with suspicion the upholders of the teaching of 
experience. Yet it is in the modern psychologist and modern 
mystic that religion to-day should look for its strongest allies. 
The consciousness of a maturing humanity is rising to meet 
the authoritative revelation of a younger age. But by the 
modern method of experience. The modern need finds expres- 
sion in those lines of Pope: 


“God works from whole to parts, but human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole,” 


LUCY RE-BARTLETT. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE. No. 3. 


WHAT PUBLIC SCHOOL MEN CAN DO. 


S. P. GRUNDY, 
General Secretary, Manchester City League of Help. 


NEARLY two years ago there appeared in the H1BBERT JouRNAL 
an “ Open Letter to English Gentlemen,” addressed chiefly to 
the young men of the public schools and universities, and 
making to them an appeal on behalf of the Agenda Club, 
based on the highest idealism, to serve their country as some 
return for benefits received. It would be impossible for one 
whose life is mainly spent in dealing day by day with the 
social problems of a northern industrial city to add anything 
of value to the force of that appeal on the plane of idealism ; 
but as it evoked the most extraordinary response from men 
and women in all parts of the country, and of all stations in 
society, it would not perhaps be out of place to ask, and to 
try to answer, what such idealism can do in the practical 
world ; how it can be fostered and directed ? 

The problems of the practical world are innumerable. 
The restlessness of the working classes has its parallel in the 
restlessness of the well-to-do, awakened by the injustices of 
everyday life, and by the failure of any economic theory to fit 
in with the facts. We can no longer hold the self-complacent 
creed that poverty is invariably attributable to faults of char- 
acter, or that everybody can by his own initiative achieve a 


full and happy life. These misgivings of the well-to-do are 
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one of the most hopeful signs of a new social conscience, of 
a new conception of justice and liberty. 

The appeal of the Open Letter having been made to the 
members of a particular class, it would be well to consider 
some of their individual characteristics. They are the sons 
and daughters of those who in past generations have prospered 
materially and intellectually ; they start with inherited capacities 
for government and business management, good health, good 
home conditions; physically they enjoy from the moment of 
birth the best that the world can give; they know neither 
cold nor hunger; they have abundant fresh air, leisure, and 
enjoyments, and in ill-health the best medical advice and 
treatment. At the age when working-class lads are leaving 
the elementary schools, and embarking on life as independent 
economic units, the middle- and upper-class boy enters for 
the first time a highly artificial society, largely governed by 
customs often centuries old; he learns, frequently by the 
brutal persuasion of a knotted towel or the bristles of a 
hair-brush, to conform to a public standard of conduct, which, 
stripped of unessential details, requires him to sink his own 
individuality for the honour, first of his house, and then of 
his school. Keenness in games is demanded of him, and strict 
discipline of body and mind, solely as a means to a corporate 
end. When he leaves school, he encounters the same driving 
force which calls for his best efforts in college rivalries, and 
the inter-university struggles on the river or the playing field. 
The results of this system are the self-effacement and esprit 
de corps of the best type of English gentlemen—men doing 
their work without any idea of reward, modestly disclaiming 
merit, and prepared to make any sacrifice for the good of their 
cause, whether political, social, or religious. 

But the system carries with it disadvantages which are 
often seized upon by hostile critics. The distaste for any 
public expression of personal emotion may degenerate into, 
or be confused with, apathy; the class separation necessary 
for the cultivation of public spirit may and often does persist 
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in after life, in an exclusiveness which refuses to associate 
with those who do not conform to certain arbitrary standards 
of dress or conduct. To speak quite plainly, there is some 
danger that the spirit may be deadened by formalism, and 
that Pharisaism still exists in the twentieth century. The 
reasons for this may to some extent be found in the artificial 
nature- of the environment. It has been truly said that 
education requires a highly sterilised atmosphere. Those 
who are responsible for the management of schools and uni- 
versities rightly take every precaution to exclude the lower 
aspects of human life from their charges. Vice, disease, 
poverty, and crime are not problems for the young. Pro- 
tected by an assured economic position from actual want, 
they are even more carefully sheltered from the knowledge 
of external evils. On the whole, the results are surely justifi- 
able, but it would be absurd to claim that the product of 
such a training is a fully developed individual, or one capable, 
without further guidance, of taking his place in a self-governing 
community. 

The system which has educated him is, from the point of 
view of the economist and the sociologist, closely allied with 
the industrial system, with all its horrors of slums, sweating, 
drink, overcrowding, injustice, and oppression. Occasionally 
in some newspaper paragraph the veil is lifted, and the report 
of an inquest or a police court scene discloses the darker side. 
Outside the charmed educational area reigns industrial chaos, 
the struggle of man with man for the necessaries of life ; failure 
in this struggle, whether caused by individual defects of 
character or by evil environment, involves the heaviest 
penalty. 

If the boy who has learnt to “play the game” at school 
wishes to play the game as a man in after life, he must 
continue his education, and resolve that, whatever the con- 
sequences to his future professional or business career, he will 
at any rate know and fight against the evils of our civilisation. 
If he takes this first step, he will soon find that the same 
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ideals which applied to his games and his social intercourse 
may be applied to the wider field of real life. 

One frequently hears from men of a certain type that the 
local council or board of guardians is not “fit for a gentle- 
man,” and recognises in the snobbish complaint a confession 
of indolence and lack of public spirit. If indeed, and there 
is considerable doubt on this point, the tone of our local 
government, which closely affects the lives of everyone in the 
country, is low and corrupt, surely those who feel themselves 
better fitted to carry it on are in honour bound to take their 
share in improving it. An Act of Parliament, even if com- 
pulsory, will require to be administered, and, if permissive, to 
be adopted by the local council; in every large city and 
urban district, as well as in the county areas, are urgently 
needed men who will come into local government, and give 
the best that they have. Why, in any case, should not the man 
who has had a good home training, and who knows the value 
of fresh air and cold baths, use his knowledge on the Public 
Health or Housing Committee, and agitate for public baths, 
thrash out the details of a local anti-tuberculosis campaign, or 
press for the adoption of a town-planning scheme? Why 
should not the ’Varsity Blue, when too old and stiff to play 
himself, give the Parks Committee the benefit of his special 
qualifications, and help to organise football and cricket in the 
parks? Why should not an Honours man assist the local 
Education Authority in drawing up the syllabus for evening 
classes on his own subject, or act as school manager ; or, if too 
busy to take up regular work, persuade the Libraries Com- 
mittee to buy the best books on serious subjects instead of 
useless fiction ? 

It may seem that the public school spirit alone is a poor 
equipment for public life, but, supplemented by experience, 
the service it can render is obvious. The “interests” on a 
local council, whether of jerry-builders trying to stultify the 
local building bye-laws, or of slum property owners wishing 
to avoid the condemnation of their cottages, or again of 
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brewers seeking to protect their trade, or of professional men 
upholding their own avocations, or even of trade-unionists 
who may be tempted to push an unfair advantage for one 
section of municipal employees, all these require the leaven 
of a higher ideal than self-interest. In addition, the routine 
administration of each department needs constant oversight, 
lest any minor Officials should overstep their powers, as sanitary 
inspectors, school nurses, school attendance officers, or police 
constables, to tyrannise over those who fall within their juris- 
diction ; or lest, on the other hand, those same officials should 
find themselves handicapped in the proper performance of their 
duties by unsympathetic or short-sighted superior officers or 
members of committee. 

But, it may be objected, everyone is not fitted for, or 
desirous of, public life. For such there is the large sphere of 
philanthropic and charitable effort, often doing pioneer work 
in carrying on experiments which are afterwards adopted by 
the local authorities. This demands unlimited human 
endeavour, for it is not money alone that is needed, but 
often rather patient drudgery on obscure committees, investi- 
gating, perhaps, the causes of individual breakdown, and 
advising wisely after careful and searching consideration of 
all the circumstances. And for those, again, who prefer to 
be independent of all restraint, there are enough isolated 
victims of personal oppression only to be dealt with or 
relieved by drastic personal action, impossible for anyone 
holding an official position in political or social organisations. 
Under existing conditions, the unscrupulous landlord, debt- 
collector, or employer can exercise abominable tyranny over 
the poor. What would not be the value of a few men whose 
social position, placing them above suspicion of self-advertise- 
ment, would act as free-lances in the exposure of such tyranny— 
men to interview the employer, who, fined by the magistrates 
for a breach of the Factory Acts, resulting in a serious accident, 
revenges himself on his workpeople by discharging all who 


could be suspected of informing the Factory Inspector ; men 
Vor. X.—No. 3. 44 
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to remonstrate with the landlord who threatens a penniless 
widow in arrears with her rent, “that if she is not out of the 
house by Friday, he will take steps to have her Old Age Pension 
stopped”; or with the debt-collector, who tells the wife of 
a chronic invalid that she need not appear in court, and in 
consequence fraudulently obtains by default of attendance 
an order of commitment to prison. For none of these cases 
is there any possibility of legal redress, and yet a man who 
would run the risk of a libel action in exposing such things 
would be rendering a public service which could not be too 
highly appreciated. 

Now, to sketch in the part that the Agenda Club might 
* play in this game.” 

In the first place, without overlapping, or entering into 
competition with the educational propaganda on _ social 
questions at present carried on in public schools and the uni- 
versities, the Agenda Club might, so far as possible, co-ordinate 
it and take steps to fill up any existing gaps. It might also 
ascertain that in every school and college there are one or 
more masters or dons who have grasped the necessity for the 
public school spirit in national life. It might be the aim of 
the club that no one left school or college without realising 
the importance of further social education. Casual conversa- 
tions with undergraduates have revealed the fact that a large 
percentage go down from the universities either to enter luke- 
warmly some profession chosen for them by their parents, or 
indifferently to wait and see “ what may turn up.” It should 
be one of the supreme functions of the club to ensure that 
no possible recruit for social work should come to a decision 
without having had the hard facts of life driven home to him 
by personal and direct contact with working-class men and 
women. The almost exaggerated diffidence, the fear of 
notoriety, the horror for anything approaching priggishness, 
invaluable as they are as correctives to youthful egotism, 
must not be allowed to stand inthe way of human experience. 
All over England, however, there are men and women who 
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have come through this difficult stage, and, having themselves 
gained the necessary knowledge, can sympathetically guide 
others along the most suitable lines. 

By its national machinery, the Agenda Club could put 
every young man with any undeveloped interest in social work 
into touch with an experienced member of the club, who in a 
friendly way could direct his energies appropriately. Obvi- 
ously the man who in course of time would become a partner 
in a large business firm would require different treatment from 
that given to one reading for the bar, or about to take orders. 
The primary aim should be to break down conventional class 
distinctions, preferably through one of the recognised channels 
of social experience, such as a Settlement or a Lads’ Club, or 
work for a Charity Organisation Society or a Guild of Help. 
For most, Lads’ Club work appears eminently suitable as a 
preliminary ; it requires qualifications which even the most 
diffident undergraduate can hardly deny he possesses—a know- 
ledge of football, cricket, billiards, chess or draughts, or the 
elements of drill and scouting learnt in the Officers’ Training 
Corps, or, as a last resource, the piano accompaniment of the 
latest music-hall success. But whatever his special line may 
be, he will be brought into intimate relations with boys of 
another class at an age when their confidence is easily secured, 
and under conditions in which his own superior economic and 
social position will be least considered. He will be able to 
form frank friendships which will destroy in a few weeks the 
distinction he had previously drawn between ‘Varsity and 
Townee. From his acquaintance with the boys, he will soon 
be introduced to their parents, and as he sees them in their 
daily lives and under natural conditions, he will understand 
once and for all the claims of our common humanity. In 
whatever way this lesson is learnt, he will never forget it, but 
will carry it through his future life, and will find without 
difficulty opportunities for realising his ideal of playing the 
game as between class and class. 

In addition to all this, the Agenda Club might organise 
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throughout the country informal groups of members, men and 
women already engaged in social work, and representing every 
school of thought and every grade of society. ‘These groups 
could, without much effort, survey the local conditions and 
estimate the needs of all branches of public, charitable, or 
private social work. They would naturally attract and absorb 
all new recruits, and would be in a position to indicate the 
ways in which the latter could best use their several abilities in 
connection with work already being done. ‘The national head- 
quarters would be the inspiring force of each group, suggesting, 
by means of a definite “agendum,” some line of action, and 


linking up the whole. In the governing body would be con- 
centrated the enthusiasm of the component parts, moulding 
it to a coherent policy, and, by judicious encouragement and 
direction, would open up to every member of the club the 
opportunity of rendering that special service for which he is 
most fitted. It should thus in course of time co-ordinate and 
stimulate all social endeavour throughout the country. 


It may be objected that these outlines contribute little of 
value to a practical programme, for the temptation is always 
strong to make to the general public a widespread appeal 
which will meet with a large, but temporary, response. It is 
the writer’s opinion that no effective national campaign can 
be successfully carried through without a long and slow process 
of minute organisation. The greatest common measure of 
agreement which would secure the support of all who are 
quickened with the Agenda spirit must necessarily be vague 
in its details, and the individual must be left to work out the 
letter in his own surroundings, in his own way. The idea 
contains elements vital to our existing social conditions, and 
its own strength ensures its victory. Those who are most 
sympathetic realise this the more deeply because of the 
strengthening and renewing of their faith by the inspiration 
of the Open Letter. 

S. P. GRUNDY. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


PERSONALITY AND SPACE. 
a 


In Repty to THE BisHor or Down. 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1912, p. 362.) 


I nore it will not be thought very pertinacious of me if I say that the 


Bishop of Down’s article in the last number of the Hibbert Journal, con- 
siderate and unambiguous as it is, still leaves me quite unconvinced. It is 
no doubt impossible for me to mistake the Bishop’s meaning ; but I cannot 
help desiderating something more in the way of proof. It seems to me 
that the main position is throughout assumed, but in no sense proved. 
The Bishop seems to think of it as self-evident ; but to me it is not even 
evident, much less self-evident. 

Of course, this may be largely due to my own ignorance and inexperi- 
ence in such matters. I have never made any systematic study of 
philosophy ; I have only read a little here and there upon the subject in 
a desultory way. And I confess that my reading does not enable me to 
put the Bishop’s doctrine at once into its place. It would be the greatest 
help if the Bishop would be so good as to refer me to some standard or 
representative work in which views like his are expounded more at length. 
I can hardly think that these views are at all widely diffused. I have on 
my table what is evidently an important and valuable book, Body and 
Mind, by Mr William M‘Dougall, Reader in Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford. It is called expressly “ A History and a Defence of 
Animism”; and so far I suppose that Bishop D’Arcy and I should both 
be in hearty agreement with it. I cannot claim to have really read it; 
but I have looked through it in vain for any suggestion that the mind or 
soul “is not in space.” 

The Bishop begins his article by interpreting my language for me: 
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**When Dr Sanday says ‘we are in space,’ he means, of course, that our 
bodies are in space—an assertion that no one ever thought of denying.” 
I am afraid that I cannot accept the interpretation. Perhaps it is what I 
ought to have meant, but—although the Bishop throws in “of course ”— 
it is not what I actually did mean. When I said “we are in space” | 
meant the whole man, body and soul together. The Bishop seems to make 
a strange sort of dualism: the body is in space, but the mind is not. 

Is it possible that such a division as this can really be worked out? A 
thing is known only through its self-expression. Now the mind expresses 
itself through the body; in other words, its self-expression is in space. 
Are we to say that the self-expression of the mind is in space, but the mind 
itself is not in space? The Bishop seems to say explicitly that we are: 


“The physical organ and the mental experience which it subserves belong 
to different orders of being, different universes; and you can no more speak 
rightly of an emotion being in space than you can speak rightly of a blue 
smell, Much less correctly, indeed; for colour and smell, though diverse in 
kind, both belong to the realm of sensation, while the mental and the physical 
form diverse universes.” 


Two things that are so nearly related, that are so constantly acting 
and reacting upon each other, the thing and the organ of the thing in 
“different universes”! One is inclined to exclaim, Surely, if that is 
possible, all things are possible! At any rate, it is very strong doctrine. 
And the doctrine does not become any less strong when the Bishop goes 
on to add that, although the mind is not in space, it is in time. Can it 
be wondered at that we plain people, who are outside the philosophic 
circle, find ourselves staggered? We begin to think of centaurs, 


“ Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire.” 


The philosophers’ world, apparently, has some rather fantastic inhabitants, 
which more prosaic minds find it hard to grasp. 

The Bishop will doubtless say, But the mind or soul is immaterial, and 
the body is not. Agreed—at least as between us two. But, I should 
reply, to be immaterial is one thing, and to be “not in space” is another. 
Allowing that we, the persons—you and I and our neighbour—so far as 
we are persons are immaterial, that does not take us out of space. We 
are individuals ; we have each our own distinct locality ; we do not blend 
with or “ permeate” each other; or at least, if we do, it is in subtle and 
elusive ways that are not inconsistent with individuality. It is true that 
influences pass backwards and forwards from person to person ; development 
in society is a different thing from that of the hermit in the desert; but 
the fundamental distinctness is never wholly removed. One of the most 
obvious difficulties that Dr D’Arcy would have to meet in any fuller 
exposition of his views would be to show how this distinctness can be other 
than local. The local aspect of it may not be the whole aspect, but it 
has at least a concrete reality attaching to it. 

I am prepared to admit that there may be a difference between the 
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language of locality as applied to the body and the same language applied 
to the mind. Of the mind itself, apart from its manifestations, we know 
extremely little; but what little we do know is largely conveyed in spatial 
metaphors. My critic himself confesses the attractiveness, and even the 
necessity, of such metaphors : 


“The psychologist, reflecting on his own inner experiences, thinks of the 
feelings which pass through his mind, the impulses which move him, the 
memories he recalls, the thoughts by which he endeavours to grasp the facts 
of his experience, the anticipations which lure him on, the perceptions by 
which he apprehends the external world. All these are the elements of his 
psychical experience. But how can they be grouped, and how described ? 
While in doubt as to this difficulty, the clearness of visual perception comes to 
his aid. Visualise everything in imagination, and description becomes easy. 
Hence arises the imagery of the field and the threshold.” 


But what is it that constitutes the attractiveness and necessity of this 
class of expressions? Surely we use them because they are the best that 
we can find to use. And they are the best because they correspond most 
nearly to their object. We use them as instinctively to describe the 
object as we use the ordinary terms of language—of colour, form, dimension 
and the like—to describe a chair or a table. We cannot go behind the 
instinct which impels us to this use. We must either use these expressions 
or none at all; at least, if we do not use them, we must fall back on others 
confessedly inferior. 

The psychologist, we are told, condescends to join in this usage; but 
it seems as though he did so only to evacuate his words of all meaning : 


“ But even when he yields himself most willingly to the attraction of such 
imagery, the psychologist is very far from meaning that the various mental 
elements actually occupy positions in space relatively to one another, as the 
body occupies a position relatively to the material objects which surround it.” 


I admit that there is an element of metaphor. When we speak of 
locality in relation to spirit, we do not mean precisely the same thing as 
when we use similar terms in relation to body. But we do mean some- 
thing analogous mutatis mutandis. So far as I can gather, the “ psycho- 
logist” means nothing at all. If we have recourse to language which 
implies visuality, position in space, etc., and then at once proceed to 
subtract from it all the ideas that we associate with such qualities, what 
then is left? I would invite my critic to say what meaning he himself 
attaches to the language which he admits that he finds convenient ? Why 
is it convenient? It is convenient because it obeys a natural instinct ; but 
what is the use of obeying an instinct if we at once impugn and repudiate 
its validity? “Ifthe light that is in thee be darkness, how great is the 
darkness !” 

I am aware that the philosopher—or at least this particular school of 
philosophers—distrusts these common instincts and all that goes along 
with them. ‘hat is just where, with all respect, I yet feel compelled to 
join issue. I am at least compelled to ask what better thing they have 
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to put in their place, and how are we to know that it is better? I submit 
that up to the present, though we have been told very explicitly that 
“personality is not in space,” that personality and the modes of its 
expression are in “ different universes,” that the Self is “ the most concrete 
of realities” and therefore “is incapable of definition,” we have not yet 
had any good reason shown for these rather remarkable affirmations. 

Pending the production of such reasons, I am afraid I must continue to 
regard the idea of “ personality not in space” as belonging to the region 
of what I cannot help calling philosophical mythology. 
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II. 


Tue Bishop of Down shows clearly the many misconceptions concerning 
thought which may arise through the habit of describing mental states in 
spatial terms and explaining them by spatial metaphors which properly 
apply only to matter, the dimensions of which can be measured. 

He refers also to “ Bergson’s demonstration of the fact that mental 
states permeate one another,” and says, “When we think of them as 
simply successive in time, we are, in another instance, victims of the 
illusions created by the application of spatial symbolism, for we attribute 
to them the impenetrability which belong to things in space, and which, 
as a matter of fact, they do not possess.” 

May not some of these difficulties be removed by considering certain 
facts involved in musical thought ? 

Music, though caused by instruments which produce vibrations in the 
air, is, nevertheless, pure thought. The well-known question concerning a 
bell-buoy brings out this fact. Ifa bell fixed to a buoy rings far out at 
sea—so far out that no one can hear it—the question is asked whether it 
has produced sound or not. No doubt it has caused vibrations in the air, 
but not sound, for that is only a perception of the mind. <A succession of 
musical notes is not a material procession, like a procession of marching 
soldiers, which is spatial, but rather a procession of thoughts in the mind 
which belong to time, but in no sense to space. 

But let us consider facts concerning one note struck. When we hear 
it, it is one thought. It may be the key-note of a common chord. ‘Then 
add to it a third and a fifth; it is still one in time, for the three notes 
sound together, but it is no longer one thought, but a permeation of three 
thoughts simultaneous in time. 

Take, next, the same chord played on a full organ. We have in it the 
bass key-note; the quint, a fifth above it; the principal, an octave higher : 
the twelfth; the mixtures or sesquialter; and the fifteenth, two octaves 
above. This is a complex sound, for all occur simultaneously in time, and 
yet there is in it no suggestion of movement. It is only a permeation of 
hundreds of simultaneous thoughts. 

The Bishop of Down speaks of some mental states as “anticipations 
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which lure him on.” There must be a suggestion of movement in time 
in every anticipation. 

Well, let us now introduce into this complex mass of simultaneous 
sound-thoughts a single diminished seventh, and at once the whole chord 
becomes unstable, and must advance, not in space, but in time, for it 
must fall, not on its own ground tone, but on the ground tone of its 
relative key. ‘Thought demands the resolution of the dissonance, and 
gives an impulse of motion in time which is irresistible. 

Thus in music we have instances of a multitude of thoughts present to 
the mind simultaneously, and, again, an anticipation of movement in those 
thoughts existing solely in time, and in no way connected with the law of 
impenetrability which governs all the phenomena of matter. 


Cuartes T, OveNnDEN. 
Dus.in. (Dean of St Patrick's). 


THE “CORRUPTION” OF THE CITIZENSHIP OF THE 
WORKING MAN. 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1912, p. 344.) 
I. 


I sHoutp like to say, as a member of the professional classes rebuked by 


Mr Macdonald, that, personally, I feel that rebuke to be perfectly just, 
even if bestowed too comprehensively, and I agree with Mr Macdonald that 
we greatly need to mend our manners and verify our assumptions in regard 
to working-class questions. The root of the matter is largely that very few 
of us have any idea how complicated those questions are. We live for the 
most part, strange as it may seem, in a stage of social evolution earlier 
and more simple than that in which the manual workers now find them- 
selves. The professional man fails to realise how different his position 
is from that of the wage-workers who are employed by the directors of 
vast aggregations of capital. One may often hear professional men— 
still more, perhaps, their wives and daughters—discussing labour questions 
in terms that are almost obsolete, and with a naive oblivion of the vast 
changes made by the industrial revolution. This is, I imagine, especially 
the case with Londoners. In the North and in the Midlands facts are 
more roughly intruded upon the notice even of gently bred women. But 
London is so vast, and the suburbs inhabited by the well-to-do lie away 
from the quarters where the work of the world is done. Again, although 
the dwellings of “the poor” honeycomb the town pretty completely, that 
very fact helps to disguise the true nature of labour questions, for the 
charitable work taken up by middle-class or upper-class women often 
brings them in contact chiefly with those classes who make a living by 
attending to the personal wants of the better-oif—livery-stable workers, men 
employed by plumbers or greengrocers, waiters, small dressmakers and laun- 
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dresses, and so forth. Many gently bred women thus arrive quite honestly 
at a conviction that the main occupation of the working class is to do 
little odd jobs for them, which explains the inveterate habit of quoting the 
case of domestic servants as if it were on a par with or could be illustrative 
of the “great industry” of modern times. There are thus two pitfalls 
for the well-to-do in discussing working-class questions: in the first place, 
they confuse personal service or work done for the use or convenience of 
the employer with work done under conditions of profit-making enterprise ; 
secondly, they fail to grasp the position of the worker in the great 
industry who when bargaining for his livelihood is confronted with vast 
aggregations of organised capital. They still think of industry in terms 
of the petty employer or craftsman stage, in which for the most part their 
own class still pursues its vocation, and one result of this confusion is that 
the working class is often blamed for evils which are really incidental to that 
immense, little-understood series of changes and transformations that we 
describe loosely as the “industrial revolution.” Faulty bricklaying, for 
instance, is laid to the charge of the bricklayer, the fact of the work being 
done under contractor’s orders and at a pace which frequently does not 
admit of care or accuracy not entering into the middle-class critic’s con- 
sciousness. Or again, trade is depressed ; many men are turned adrift ; 
but someone’s friend has an aunt who offered work to an unemployed 
man who was subsequently found unsatisfactory. Ergo, the unsatisfac- 
toriness of workers is the cause of unemployment. Now, as Mr Hobson 
shows, it may quite well happen that in periods of bad trade the less 
efficient worker will be turned off first. But to argue that if all were 
equally efficient, all would be in work, is like saying that because some 
theatre-goers are quick enough to get into the front row of the pit, if 
all were equally quick they could all get there. 

My object in offering these few pages to the Hibbert Journal is to ask its 
readers to try and realise how this supercilious tone strikes workers who are 
bearing the burden and heat of the day, and also to inquire whether the 
extremely pessimistic tone it is fashionable to adopt in regard to working- 
class character and achievements generally is justified. It is frequently 
remarked, “They are idle, they are idle”; yet surely the railway strike of 
last summer, through its exceptional inconvenience, might have taught us 
how great is the service we take as a matter of course in normal times. 
It is also fashionable in some quarters to exalt war as an ennobling 
influence, and say that our young men must be braced up to face danger 
and death. There is no need of such an expensive method of education 
for the working class; it is not necessary to make war to teach them to 
endure hardness. Every day or every night, as it may be, the miner, the 
engine-driver, the worker in lead or chemicals, the sewerman, and many 
others employed in unsavoury but necessary trades, face danger, and when 
necessary, death, in order that England may have the greatest trade and 
industry in the world. They take these risks daily and nightly, and 
somehow. when one man is in danger in mine, sewer, or what not, it 
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generally happens (although they do not get V.C. for it) that another man 
goes in after him. Meanwhile the clubs and the drawing-rooms discuss 
the decadence of the race. Is it not time for us to change our attitude 
on this matter? Could we not manage to preach a little less and learn 
a little more? Mr Macdonald says that in reading what is written about 
the Labour Party he has found “a reckiessness of statement and accusation 
against workmen, their ways, and their motives, or a patronising air of 
superiority of mind, which is nothing but the manifestation of a class 
feeling from which the writers innocently believe they are free.” I cannot 
deprecate Mr Macdonald’s accusation, for the attitude complained of by 
him is one that forces itself continually on one’s attention. If we knew 
more history (e.g. Hammond’s Village Labourer), we might perhaps find 
that the causes of much social strain and difficulty are to be found, not 
so much in the moral defects of the working class of the present day, as 
in the mental defects and want of foresight of the governing classes of 
the past. 
B. L. Hurcuiys. 
II. 

ALL sane men must wish that the best representatives of Labour should 
have every facility for introducing the views and needs of their class to the 
knowledge of the general community, must applaud the writer’s deter- 
mination to see these facilities afforded, and must appreciate his disapproval 
of mere library theories (I am not saying that Sir Henry Jones’ views are 
such); for Mr Macdonald takes us out of the quiet library and shows us 
over the slum tenement. 

Equally must every wise man dread any chance of the authority of the 
labouring classes outbalancing all other authorities. 

In no less degree must every informed man readily acknowledge that 
if the working classes determine to ruin the country by revolutionary 
experiment it is entirely in their power so to do. 

I have ere now ventured to invoke the authority of that inspired 
political prophet, the late Sir John Seeley, in his praises of a former 
harmonious balance of the three forces of King, Lords, and Commons: the 
first-named giving the advantages of a single decision ; the second, those 
of experience of the world and its ways, and that calm responsibility which 
men in a stable position alone can possess ; while the third supplied the 
energy engendered amid the dynamos of hard physical work. 

As I understand him, Mr Macdonald’s remedy for existing discomforts 
is to be found in the Collectivist system ofa Socialist State ; with its 
theory of a bottomless State purse, its gratuitous postulate of honest and 
wise men in despotic control of his State ;—later, its disillusioning 
trail of self-seekers and oligarchic tyranny. 

By the time these last phenomena were all fully developed the labouring 
classes would to some extent appreciate the feelings of the frost-bitten 
survivors of Napoleon’s Russian army as they crept back to France. 
“ Experience,” says Heine, “ is a good school, but the fees are high.” 
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I feel sure that it is rather by an elaboration of co-operation between 
employer and workman, and by a cheapening of our transport facilities 
(referred to later on), than by Socialistic experiment, that our salvation 
will be found. 

The Collectivist would attack (1) the Capitalist, acting as middleman 
between demand and supply, and (2) the “rentier”—the man living on 
his investments. 

As to (2) “the rentier,” he can shift his investments, or he can depart 
bodily ; and he is thus able to escape attack—in fact, has already booked 
his passage. With him would, however, depart much that is very useful 
to the community, derived both from the economic nutrition of his 
invested money (which, in smaller parcels than those of the Capitalist, 
supplies the motive power of commerce and manufacture), and from the 
various and frequent personal services of himself, his sisters, cousins, and 
aunts, his “territorial” sons, and so forth. 

As to (1), it has always been quite open to the working classes to 
(a) propose profit-sharing schemes to the Capitalist, or (d) start co- 
operative associations among themselves, which should supply them with 
commodities at cost price. 

Why have they done so little in this second direction? Has the idea 
not occurred to all of them? Or do they distrust such of themselves as 
would be capable of conducting these enterprises ? 

And if they dare not trust the latter, how dare they trust those who 
from the summit of a Collectivist State would wield far greater powers ? 

Why not try Collectivism privately (so to say) among their friends 
first of all, to see how it works; or, if they regard history, consult the 
experiences of William Lane and his New Australia ?} 

Why should the whole structure of the State be turned inside out in 
order that a theory which was disproved on the smaller scale should be 
tried in one chaotic experiment upon the whole fabric of Great Britain ? 

Mr Macdonald says that we have to discover instruments (the word 
certainly suggests force) for applying the Sermon on the Mount. 

If, as appears, these words are meant to connote compulsion, why drag 
in the Sermon on the Mount, which is based on the very antithesis of 
compulsion? Jesus Christ, with all His fierceness when it was necessary to 
be fierce, was, above all, immeasurably a gentleman, and knew better than 
man ever did when to apply dynamite, and when to use that equally powerful 
force, His winning sweetness. So, I doubt not, does Mr Macdonald, so far 
as any of us may imitate that example. 

Great Britain is a constitutional monarchy (not, as she is often carelessly 
dubbed, a democracy), and long may she remain so. There never existed 
a true democracy in ancient times; in those States which have been called 


such, smaller privileged groups quarrelled among themselves and ruled over 
hordes of slaves. 





_ | Vide New Australia, by Grahame, price 6d., published by Morgan, which gives an 
interesting account of this disastrous fiasco. 
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No one can survey the condition of politics in the existing democracies 
and semi-democracies of the United States and in several of our dominions 
without a certainty that such a welter cannot be permanent; and it is 
permanency rather than experiment for the sake of change that Britons 
wisely love. 

The populations of the far countries just mentioned inhabit millions of 
acres of recently virgin soil, and have had an arduous task in exploiting these 
lands by their agriculture and their railways, their factories and their mines. 

Too occupied in these essentials to attend to politics, they have allowed 
themselves to be dominated by governments which were certainly not 
composed of the apicra (“the best”). 

None of these countries and dominions have ever come up against 
world politics, which incessantly confront Great Britain—they are only 


just beginning to be aware of their existence. And, when they do come 


up against them, it is entirely unquestionable that they will have to evolve 
aristocratic institutions—the word “aristocratic” being here used in its 
proper sense, entirely dissociated from any notion of a “ hidebound 
noblesse”—or their political structures will melt like snow in May. 

Like all healthy communities throughout history, British affairs were, 
till recently, conducted by a wide system of true aristocracies, of which the 
landed interest, which controlled home and foreign politics, was only one. 

Not only our political machinery, but also our trades, crafts, professions, 
sciences, and arts were largely dominated by small groups of men who, 
from time to time, co-opted to their ranks those from below who were best 
suited to share their rule and fill their gaps. 

The free instincts of the British, informed and guided by democratic 
influence with its knowledge of “where the shoe pinches,” have, in the 
past, enabled our State to develop and expand harmoniously: under our 
rapidly developed manufacturing conditions a prodigious amount remains 
still to do—and it must be noted that it was under the guidance of an 
aristocratic system that, amid the European revolutions of the last two 
hundred and twenty-four years, we kept our heads and our internal peace. 

It follows from all the above that no system of pure democracy will 
work satisfactorily for us: nor will any system whose leaders think mainly 
of vote-catching. Which of our present mob orators has ever given 
thought to the ideas conveyed in Commander Bellairs’ most striking 
suggestions in the Nineteenth Century for February concerning the cheapen- 
ing of transport, and the immense benefits that might follow for us if it 
were achieved, or the vital need of an-increased Gold Reserve ? 

All I would contend for, then, at the moment is that instead of the 
suggested Collectivism some stable aristocracy, duly informed of, and 
sensitive to, the needs of the proletariat should govern our internal and 
external politics, that it should be firmly rooted and thus not dependent 
on base vote-catching, and that its characteristic should not be mere wealth. 


BartLE C. Frere. 
ATHEN2ZUM CLUuB. 
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Proresson G. DAWES HICKS. pales 
throt 
A REAL service has been rendered to students of philosophy by the the ¢ 
publication in a convenient form of the late Professor Adamson’s article on more 
“Logic” contributed to the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. and | 
iy The value of this extremely able critical survey of the history of logical the | 
fe theory has long been recognised, and its unaccountable omission from the Pres: 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia must have been a disappointment to deali 
a number of those who make use of that work. The long and learned num 
treatment of the Aristotelian Logic, one of the very best and most reliable imp 
accounts in any language, ought, in itself, to save the article from oblivion. eesth 
I know of no survey in which conciseness and minute accuracy are so art | 
admirably combined. Fortunately, the manuscript of the article had been man 
preserved, and some fifty passages, struck out when it first appeared, in cert 

order to economise space, have been restored. The little volume, published the 
by Messrs Blackwood, under the title of A Short History of Logic, is criti 
edited by Professor W. R. Sorley, and he has added, as supplementary diffe 
material, the author’s article on “Category” and three of his reviews man 
contributed to Mind — those, namely, of Lotze’s Logic and Meta- part 

physic and of Mr Bradley’s Logic. The whole constitutes a singularly solu 
compact and helpful study of the more fundamental problems of logic and inte 

the theory of knowledge. From the Cambridge University Press there ing 
comes the first volume of The Philosophical Works of Descartes, rendered of t 

into English by Miss E. S. Haldane and Dr G. R. T. Ross. Besides the fine 
better-known treatises comprised in Veitch’s edition, the present volume essa 
contains also translations of the Regule and of the striking psychological feel: 
work, Les Passions de [Ame. The translators have used the new and sciel 
complete edition of Descartes’ works prepared by Adam and Tannery, and It i 
the translation has been, on the whole, carefully done, although, doubtless, hess 
some of the Errata which Professor Taylor has noted in Mind are on | 
unfortunate. If the Cambridge Press were to follow up this work by trea 
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offering us some day a translation of the philosophical works of 
Malebranche and Arnauld, it would satisfy a need that has long been 
felt. The Kantgesellschaft is embarking upon a praiseworthy undertaking 
in commencing the re-issue of a number of scarce philosophical treatises 
that have been of influence in the intellectual development of the last two 
centuries. The series starts with Aenesidemus, under which title the acute 
criticism of Reinhold’s Elementar-Philosophie, written by G. E. Schulze, 
was published in 1792. This book is of peculiar interest in the develop- 
ment of the Critical Philosophy. Schulze has little difficulty in disposing 
of Reinhold’s crude conception of a Vorstellungsvermigen, as the unity of 
the cognitive functions which Kant had distinguished as sensibility, 
understanding, and reason. And he brings to bear on the Kantian 
philosophy itself a skilfully directed attack, designed to show that each of 
the knowing activities which Kant discriminates amounts, in truth, in 
Kant’s hands, to a thing-in-itself, called in merely as the unknown cause of 
certain empirical functions, and a cause which can be characterised only 
through these, its assumed workings. Seldom has the argument against 
the assumption of problematical “faculties” or “ powers ” been better or 
more effectively stated. Mr J. Creed Meredith has provided an excellent 
and useful translation of the first half of the Kritik der Urteilskraft, under 
the title of Kant's Critique of Aesthetic Judgment (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1911). Prefixed to the translation are seven introductory essays, 
dealing chiefly with points open to some difference of opinion, and a 
number of helpful notes are added. Mr Meredith seeks to bring out the 
importance of Kant’s contribution to the solution of the problems of 
esthetics, and his careful study ought to elicit attention from students of 
art no less than of philosophy. His way of describing Kant’s peculiar 
manner of exposition will be a surprise to many readers, yet it embodies a 
certain measure of truth. Kant “is,” it is said, “of all philosophers, with 
the possible exception of Plato, the most dramatic. He writes his 
critiques as if they were plays; the books being acts and the sections 
different scenes. He introduces faculties upon the stage as if they were so 
many dramatis persone, and lets them betray their character chiefly by the 
part they play. He raises problems, complicates them, and withholds the 
solution, awaiting some unexpected dénowement. He seeks to sustain 
interest by always leaving an outstanding difficulty, and delights in work- 
ing his way out of apparently inextricable situations.” In the last number 
of the Kantstudien (xvi. 4), which presents its readers, by the way, with a 
fine portrait of Friedrich Paulsen, there is contained a hitherto unpublished 
essay of Fichte’s, “Gegen das Unwesen der Kritik,” in which the author 
feels himself constrained to claim once again protection for genuine 
scientific work against the unscrupulous activity of immature reviewers. 
It is a characteristic essay, written with all Fichte’s fervour and persuasive- 
ness. Dr E. Cassirer contributes to the same number an interesting article 
on “ Aristoteles und Kant,” suggested by Gérland’s elaborate comparative 
treatment of the Aristotelian and Kantian theories of knowledge. An 
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important point of view is emphasised by the author that seems to him to 
pervade Giérland’s discussion. ‘Throughout the entire history of theoretical 
philosophy we are met, he thinks, by a problem, that can be abstractly 
expressed as the problem of the way in which relation stands connected 
with the elements related. According as the advance is made from one or 
the other of these moments, whether from the system of relations to the 
elements related or vice versa, two typically different modes of philosophical 
interpretation will result. 

Two books of a more or less biographical character call for notice here. 
James Hutchison Stirling: His Life and Work, by Amelia Hutchison 
Stirling (Unwin, 1912), is a fascinating account of the career and the labours 
of a very remarkable man—a thinker whose rugged genius and transparent 
sincerity of purpose won for him the esteem and respect of all his con- 
temporaries in philosophical research. The Secret of Hegel, notwithstand- 
ing its peculiarities of form and expression, was a great and striking 
masterpiece, “ epoch-making,” as Lord Haldane puts it. The writer of 
this biography gives an admirable account of Stirling’s philosophical 
development, whilst telling, at the same time, the story of his strenuous 
years of intellectual toil. The letters of Carlyle and of Emerson add 
greatly to the value of the book; their appreciation of Stirling’s work was 
a consolation to him in the midst of many disappointments and much 
discouragement. The other volume to which I allude is Professor 
Boutroux’s estimate of William James (Paris, Armand Colin, 1911), which 
has been translated into English by A. and B. Henderson (Longmans, 1912). 
It is a kindly, sympathetic account of James’s life and work, written by 
one who enjoyed his friendship and who, to some extent, shared his 
opinions. Professor Boutroux believes it would not be contrary to the 
underlying trend of James’s philosophy to admit, behind the ready-made 
list of immutable categories, a living concrete reason, having to do, not 
with empty concepts, but with actual beings, and desirous not only of 
unity, of immutability, and of necessity, but also and above all of free 
harmony and inward communion. Alongside of Boutroux’s monograph is 
to be placed that of Professor Flournoy, La Philosophie de William James 
(Saint-Blaise, Foyer, 1911), expanded from a lecture given at a meeting of 
the Swiss Association chrétienne d’Etudiants. The author quotes some 
interesting remarks of James’s in reference to Secretan’s criticism of 
Renouvier’s philosophy, and tries to show that he and Secretan had much 
in common. In this connection, also, should be mentioned Professor 
Josiah Royce’s volume, William James, and other Essays on the Philosophy 
of Life (Macmillan, 1911). The first essay, originally an address delivered 
at Harvard, is a fine appreciation of the author’s friend and colleague. 
James’s robust faith is declared to be “the spirit of the frontiersman, of 
the gold-seeker, or the home-builder, transferred to the metaphysical and 
to the religious realm.” He was the interpreter of the ethical spirit of his 
time and of his people, and the prophet of the nation that is to be. At 
the same time, in the fourth essay, on “The Problem of Truth,” Professor 
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Royce argues that any mere relativism in the interpretation of knowledge, 
such as James maintained, is doomed to failure. The truth that the 
human intellect seeks is truth that possesses completeness, totality, self- 
possession, and therefore absoluteness. ‘Our concepts of the objectively 
real world, our ethical ideals of conduct, our estimates of what constitutes 
the genuine worth of life—all these constructions of ours are determined 
by the purpose to conform ourselves to absolute standards.” In the 
Philosophical Review for January, Professor Dewey replies to the conten- 
tion of this essay that a recognition of the social implications of ideas and 
beliefs is fatal to the instrumental conception of truth, and maintains on 
the contrary that such recognition is of the essence of the said conception. 
In the third essay, Professor Royce answers the question, What is vital in 
Christianity ? by insisting upon two theses as summing up the fundamental 
truth of Christianity: (a) that God wins perfection through expressing 
himself in a finite life and triumphing over and through its very finitude ; 
and (b) that God too must sorrow in order that he may triumph, and 
therefore our fulfilment, like our existence, is due to the sorrow and the 
triumph of God himself. 

In further development of the system of realism, upon which in recent 
years he has been engaged, Professor S. Alexander has published two 
strikingly original articles—one in Mind for January (N.S. xxi.) entitled 
“The Method of Metaphysics and the Categories,” and the other in the 
British Journal of Psychology for December last (iv. 3) entitled “ Founda- 
tions and Sketch-Plan of Conational Psychology.” In the former, the 
author explains, in the first place, the nature of what he regards as a 
fundamental distinction in knowledge, the distinction, namely, between 
enjoyment and contemplation. The mind is enjoyed, its objects are 
contemplated. So too, on the level of life, before mind came into 
existence, living things, so far as living, enjoy their life and contemplate 
mere physical things. And in the same way, in higher grades of existence 
than our own, e.g. that of angels, our minds might be contemplated 
objects. Wherever a new order of beings emerges, those beings enjoy 
their own peculiar existence, but they contemplate everything lower than 
themselves. Metaphysics, it is contended, may be regarded as an attempt 
to describe the ultimate character of existence and the pervading or 
pervasive character of things. The pervasive characters of things are 
familiar to us as the categories, “the playthings of philosophy” as Lotze 
calls them, whether of sense or understanding. The categories are those 
characters of things which are both enjoyed and contemplated, for they 
are found both in mind and in things outside us, Thus, to enjoy a 
category in myself is also to contemplate a category outside of me. For 
example, he who seeks for causality will find it most easily by observing 
the enjoyments which constitute an act of will. In the latter of the two 
articles mentioned, it is maintained that the important distinction for 
psychology is not between cognition and conation as mental elements, for 
there is no element of cognition in the mental process itself; but between 
Vor, X.—No. 3, 45 
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the practical and speculative varieties of conation. The cognitive element 
in an experience is purely non-mental; there is only one mental process, 
namely, conation with its connected feeling. These conations or enjoy- 
ments are what are called “ consciousness ”—consciousness is the general 
form of such enjoyments. Psychology is confined to an account of the 
intrinsic characters of the enjoyments themselves, together with whatever 
further data may be utilised for more fully elucidating and explaining 
them. But this means not the abandonment of the greater part of present 
psychology ; it means only a rearrangement of existing material or future 
material of the same sort. In an article on “The New Realism and the 
Old” (Journ. of Phil., January 18, 1912), Professor W. P. Montague 
traces the stages of development from naive realism to the problematic 
idealism (as Kant called it) of Descartes and the subjective idealism of 
Berkeley. The first and greatest problem for the new realists is, the 
author thinks, to amend the realism of common sense in such wise as to 
make it compatible with the universal phenomenon of error and with the 
mechanism of perception upon which that phenomenon is based and in 
terms of which it must be interpreted. Professor W. H. Sheldon dwells on 
“The Consistency of Idealism with Realism” (Phil. Rev., January 1912). 
Idealism, he assumes, follows from the internality of relations, realism 
from their externality. According to the former, every object is dependent 
on mind for its existence and character; according to the latter, real 
external objects are independent thereof. But the independence means 
that their unique characters, considered abstractly, are eternally the same, 
no matter what I or anyone may do or think ; this does not, however, con- 
tradict the assertion that they may also be parts of a system which mind 
helps to constitute. 

Discussion continues largely to centre round the theories of Bergson. 
The address given by Professor Bergson himself at the Bologna Congress 
on “ Liintuition philosophique” is published in the Rev. de Mét. for 
November (xix. 6). In it he contrasts the attitude of science towards 
reality with the attitude of philosophy, and refers in a very interesting way 
to the leading conceptions of Berkeley’s idealism. Dr J. M‘Kellar Stewart's 
Critical Exposition of Bergson’s Philosophy (Macmillan, 1911) is an able 
and careful treatment of the subject. The book is divided into two parts, 
the first being mainly expository and the second critical. Dr Stewart 
presses many relevant objections against the fundamental positions of 
Bergson’s system. He urges, for example, in reference to the distinction 
between intelligence and intuition, that a mind-constructed representation 
of the world which differs from the world as it is can hardly serve the 
interests of practice better than an immediate and accurate, or, to use 
Bergson’s word, an “intuitive,” knowledge of the material world, and asks 
whether the Elan of life has not made a mistake in degrading itself into 
this intelligence which misrepresents the actual material universe in which 
we are called upon to live. Again, he contends that Bergson’s theory of 
matter bristles with difficulties. There seems to be no reason at all why 
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the original creative activity should ever be interrupted; and even if it 
does throw out so many jets, there seems to be no reason for believing that 
these jets should at once begin to “fall.” Further, seeing that the essence 
of the knowledge of time is the distinction between past, present, and 
future, Dr Stewart inquires why the fluent mass of on-going life should be 
called time rather than anything else. The author emphasises also some 
very pertinent considerations in reference to Bergson’s way cf conceiving 
the nature of human freedom. The significance of this philosophy for 
future thought lies, he thinks, in the stress Bergson has laid upon the 
principle that the whole of reality must be interpreted in terms of activity. 
A more severely adverse judgment is passed by Mr Sydney Waterlow in an 
article on “The Philosophy of Bergson” in the Quarterly Review for 
January 1912. Bergson’s account of the nature of our minds breaks down, 
he contends, at all the main points. Mental states are not qualities, and 
Bergson only calls them qualities because he fails to distinguish between 
the act of sensation and the object which is given through sensation, 
because he confuses blue, for instance, which is a quality, with my sensa- 
tion of blue. Moreover, it does not follow, he insists, that because we 
cannot help believing certain things, those beliefs are even probably false ; 
merely from the fact (if it be a fact) that our minds are so constituted that 
they cannot help taking a certain kind of view of reality, no inference of 
any sort is possible as to either the truth or the falsity of that view. 
Professor R. B. Perry, writing from another standpoint, makes some 
interesting criticisms in his “ Notes on the Philosophy of Henri Bergson” 
(Journ. of Phil., December 7 and 21, 1911). With reference to conceptual 
knowledge, he urges that a statement may mean continuity, even though 
the symbols and words are discrete, just as the word “blue” may mean 
blue, although the word itself is not blue. If it were not possible to 
employ spatial images for the knowing of non-spatial things, Bergson 
himself would be even more helpless than those whom he criticises. Such 
terms as “ flux,” “continuity,” ‘ interpenetration,” “ fusion,” and the like, 
suggest images essentially spatial. Bergson, in short, arbitrarily imputes 
to others a naive identification of object and symbol which he disclaims on 
his own behalf. Finally, to the Philosophical Review for January, Professor 
A. O. Lovejoy contributes the first of a series of articles dealing with “The 
Problem of Time in Recent French Philosophy,” in which he discusses the 
reasoning of Renouvier with respect to the reality of time. These articles 
will be of great use for understanding the course of philosophical develop- 
ment that led to the speculation of Bergson. 

In the current periodicals there are several interesting treatments of 
other philosophical systems. A. Lalande, in his article entitled “ Le 
Voluntarisme intellectualiste” (Rev. Phil., January 1912), discusses 
Fouillée’s recent volume on Thought and the new school of “ Anti- 
Intellectualism,” and compares suggestively the work of Fouillée and 
Bergson. L. Dauriac, writing on “ Positivisme, Criticisme et Pragma- 
tisme” (Rev. Phil., December 1911), shows how Auguste Comte anticipated 
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many of the well-known contentions of William James. Dr W. Pieth 
contributes a short “ Kritik der Lotzeschen Psychologie in der Analyse 
ihrer Grundlagen,” dealing especially with Lotze’s conceptions of the soul 
as a substance, the origin of the soul, the relating activity of the soul, and 
with the doctrine of local signs. Julius Schultz discusses “ Das Verhiltnis 
des reinen Kritizismus zum Phanomenalismus” (Vierteljahrsschrift f. w. 
Phil., xxxv., December 4, 1911), and maintains that Kant unconsciously 
made use of psychological assumptions in the course of argument that led 
him to phenomenalism. The Philosophical Review for January 1912 
contains Professor Kiilpe’s Bologna address on “The History of the 
Concept of Reality.” The author traces the concept in its various forms 
from the time of the Greeks to the present day, and argues that Kant’s 
theory of the formal sciences needs to be supplemented by the theory of 
the real sciences, 

Mention should be made of two small volumes on Greek philosophy, 
Siegfried Marck’s Die Platonische Ideenlehre in ihren Motiven (Miinchen, 
Beck, 1912) is perhaps somewhat slight and superficial, but it calls 
attention to several important aspects of the Platonic theory, for example, 
the increasingly greater significance assigned by Plato in his later writings 
to teleological considerations. Students of Aristotle will welcome the re- 
issue of Franz Brentano’s pamphlet, Ueber den Creatianismus des Aristoteles, 
in a greatly enlarged form, so that it becomes virtually a new book, under 
the title Aristoteles Lehre vom Ursprung des menschlichen Geistes (Leipzig, 
Veit, 1911). It is a very elaborate and exhaustive series of arguments 
against Zeller’s view that Aristotle attributes to vots pre-existence, though 
in a certain impersonal sense. Brentano, following the interpretation of 
Aquinas, maintains that according to Aristotle man receives the immortal 
part of his soul at his birth through an immediate operation of the 
creative energy of God. He examines in detail the objections raised by 
Zeller to this contention, and tries to show that they can none of them 
be sustained. It is a very powerful piece of polemic, such as could only 
come from a profound Aristotelian scholar. 

“ Does Moral Philosophy,” asks Mr H. A. Prichard (Mind, January 1912), 
“rest ona mistake?” His reply is that it does when we want to have 
it proved to us that we ought to do certain things, i.e. to be convinced of 
this by a process which, as an argument, is different in kind from our 
original and unreflective appreciation of it. That demand is illegitimate, 
and if by Moral Philosophy is meant the knowledge which would satisfy 
such a demand, there is no such knowledge. There is no possibility of 
proving what can only be apprehended directly by an act of moral thinking. 
The realisation of the self-evidence of our obligations is, however, positive 
knowledge, and so far, and so far only, as the term Moral Philosophy is 
confined to this knowledge and to the knowledge of the parallel immediacy 
of the apprehension of the goodness of the various virtues and of good 
dispositions generally, is there such a thing as Moral Philosophy. There 
is a valuable treatment by Felix Adler of “The Relation of the Moral 
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Ideal to Reality ” in the International Journal of Ethics for October 1911. 
The chief ethical rule to be derived from what he calls the organic ideal 
may be formulated, so the author thinks, as follows: So act as to elicit the 
best in others, and thereby you will elicit the best that is in yourself. 
In the light of this rule he considers the institution of marriage, the 
labour problem, the conception of the State, of international relations, 
and of the Church. Not the realisation of the ideal is, he argues, our 
earthly goal, but the realisation of the reality of the ideal. 
G. DAWES HICKS. 


University Cotiece, Lonpon. 


THEOLOGY. 
Tue Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.Lirt. 


Tue most important general contribution to this department is the fourth 
volume of Dr Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (“ Confirma- 
tion” to “ Drama”), which happens to include articles on “ Consciousness ” 
(by Principal Iverach), “ Conversion,” “ Degeneration,” “ Divination,” and 
“Desire,” all bearing witness to the current interest and newer methods 
in the psychology of religion. It is along this line that theological activity 
is most productive at present, though quantity is not an index to quality. 
“ Religionspsychologie und kein Ende,” says Mayer with humorous com- 
plaint at the beginning of a recent survey in the Theologische Rundschau 
(December 1911, pp. 445-464). He points out that one of the serious 
defects in many books of this class is their concentration upon individual 
and eccentric phenomena, to the neglect of the average piety which, after 
all, is most characteristic of any religion. This is a criticism which is not 
unjustified. Evidence drawn from Jump-to-Glory-Jane and Billy Bray 
is often good copy but inferior as a transcript of reality. Wundt, in his 
Probleme der Vilkerpsychologie' (Leipzig, 1911), has protested against this 
method, and, as Mayer argues, it is particularly frequent in American 
studies. One notable exception, however, falls to be chronicled. In the 
“Library of Philosophy,” edited by Professor J. H. Muirhead (London: 
George Allen), Professor G. M. Stratton has just published a study upon 
The Psychology of the Religious Life. He concentrates his attention 
upon the variety of motives in religion. His book is divided into three 
parts, the first dealing with conflicts in regard to feeling and emotion, the 
second with conflicts in regard to action (ritual and ceremonies), and the 
third with conflicts in the sphere of thought. It is the sense of tension 
which characterises religion for the author. “At every instant,” he 
observes, “the mind is driven powerfully in opposite directions: it at once 
clings to and abhors the self and the world, both physical and social ; it 
wishes to act in conflicting ways, and at the same time to remain passive ; 


' This book is discussed by Dr Karl Thieme in an article on the genetic 
psychology of religion in the Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie (1911), pp. 289-316. 
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it depends upon and despises its own powers of sense and of intellect ; it 
would have its divinity both many and one, both near and far, both 
known and unknown.” But the significant feature is the method employed 
in the writer’s investigations. Instead of seeking fundamental truths 
of religion in the answers or memoirs of individuals, he rightly prefers, in 
the first instance, to analyse the prayer, the hymn, the myth, the sacred 
prophecy, i.e. reliable and widespread accounts and expressions of religious 
feeling in various nations, instead of running the risk “of laying undue 
stress upon what is exceptional and even morbid” in the introspective 
records of individual piety. 

A valuable monograph upon one feature of primitive Christian 
psychology ! has been published in German by another American scholar, 
E. Mossiman. In Das Zungenreden geschichtlich und psychologisch 
untersucht (Tiibingen, Mohr), Herr Mossiman discusses the significance of 
glossolalia in the light of cognate medieval and modern phenomena, which 
are held to be substantially identical with the glossolalia which Paul 
encountered in the Corinthian Church of the first century, and not merely 
imitative. In a review of M. Lombard’s similar volume, De la glossolalie 
chez les premiers chrétiens, Professor P. Bovet (Revue de [Histoire des 
Religions, \xiii. 296-310) suggests that the Pentecost phenomena were 
originally an automatic, psychical state suggested by Hebrew prophetism. 

It is psychology, also, which is uppermost in most of the newer studies 
upon the Bible, and especially upon the religious consciousness and theories 
of the apostle Paul. ‘Theology, like philosophy, has its cycles. Now that 
the Drews controversy, which succeeded the Jesus-Paul storm, has blown itself 
out, the interest of New Testament theology seems to be settling once more 
upon the personality and influence of Paul. It is remarkable, at any rate, 
that the output of articles and monographs upon Paul and Paulinism 
should form so striking a feature of recent theological criticism. Among 
the most important books is Professor Kirsopp Lake’s Earlier Epistles of 
St Paul (London, Rivingtons), which deals with the background of their 
thought and experience. The writer discusses the literary and critical 
problems of Thessalonians, Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans, but he 
also pays special attention to the world of the Hellenistic Mystery 
Religions in its influence upon Gentile Christians, who sought and found 
in baptism and the eucharist, as preached by Paul, the sacramental 
regeneration vainly proffered by the Greek cults. This position is shared 
by Professor Percy Gardner in his Religious Experience of St Paul (Crown 
Library); the fourth and fifth chapters of this sympathetic and penetrating 
study are devoted to the relation between the mysteries and the Pauline 
sacraments. On the other hand, Dr Schweitzer, in his new volume on 
Die Geschichte der Paulinischen Forschung, strenuously opposes such 
theories, as due to the misguided interpretation of Paul from Hellenism. 


1Mr O. C. Quick’s essay on “The Value of Mysticism in Religious Faith and 
Practice” (Journal of Theological Studies, 1912, 161 f.) covers more than primitive 
phenomena. 
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Professor Deissmann’s Paulus, Eine kultur- und religionsgeschichtliche Skixze 
(Tiibingen) contains, among other features of interest, a particularly good 
map, and, like Lietzmann (Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 
pp. 345-354), he gives an excellent account of the Delphi inscription in 
its bearings upon the chronology of Paul’s life. Principal Garvie’s thorough 
Studies of Paul and his Gospel (London, Hodder & Stoughton) are 
theological rather than historical; and in the Studien und Kritiken (1912, 
pp. 38-67) Professor von Dobschiitz similarly discusses the meaning of justi- 
fication by faith in Paul, a doctrine which he regards as the restatement 
of an essential element in the gospel, and as much better understood by 
Luther than by Augustine. Schweitzer interprets this doctrine naturally 
from the eschatological interest which he finds throbbing behind Paul’s 
general theory of redemption. In this respect, his methods approximate 
to those of Professor Lake rather than to those of Professor Gardner, who 
is not an ardent eschatologist. Bousset, again, in a review of Deissmann 
(Theologische Litteraturzeitung, 1911, p. 780), desiderates a closer grasp of 
the strict juridical spirit which plays so large a réle in Pauline concep- 
tions like those of justification, adoption, and the righteousness of God. 
Both Schweitzer and Professor Lake set aside the van Manen hypothesis 
upon the origin of Paul’s epistles, but the more recent attempt to evaporate 
Paul and Jesus by means of mythological methods has been met with 
special acumen in the country of its origin. M. Reinach’s Orpheus has 
supplied the text for the first and third of Loisy’s five essays in A propos 
d'Histoire des Religions (Paris, E. Nourry), which point out that taboo 
and magic are secondary rather than primary, in relation to animism, and 
that a comprehensive estimate of religion, particularly in its Biblical 
representation, does not justify Reinach’s definition of it as “un ensemble 
de scrupules, qui font obstacles au libre exercice de nos facultés.” In his 
Versailles lectures, an English version of which has just been issued under 
the title of The Credibility of the Gospels (Longmans, Green & Co.), 
M. Batiffol makes equally short work of Reinach’s opinions upon the 
Gospels. The lectures voice the Roman Catholic point of view, but they 
are at one with Loisy’s pages in the stringent and occasionally ironical 
criticism which they pour upon this section of Orpheus. The historicity 
of certain elements in the Gospels has been challenged afresh, however, 
from two other quarters. In an elaborate study upon the influence 
exercised by Old Testament prophecy upon the narratives of the Passion 
(Studien und Kritiken, 1912, pp. 167-286), Herr Weidel seeks to show that 
the synoptic account of the sufferings and death of Jesus is largely 
unhistorical, based upon an interest in Old Testament prophecies. The 
“Wahrheit” is overlaid with “ Dichtung” even in Mark. Ahithophel 
furnishes the type of Judas; Joseph in prison, of the thieves on the cross ; 
Daniel in the lions’ den, of Jesus’ burial, and so forth. Herr W. Brandt, 
in one of the “ Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die altestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft” (Jiidische Reinheitslehre und ihre Beschreibung in den Evangelien, 
Giessen), has again raised the question whether the sayings of Jesus about 
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purification (Mark vii. 2 f., Matt. xxiii. 25 f., Luke xi. 39 f.) can be regarded 
as historical in view of contemporary Jewish practice, and answers in the 
negative. He regards them as glosses due to the later controversy of the 
apostolic Church over the differentia of Gentile and Jewish Christianity, 
or rather of Christianity and Judaism. In addition to these queries, the 
mythological theory reappears unexpectedly in the pages of Studien zur 
Odyssee, by C. Fries. 'The author, on the lines of Orpheus, seeks to prove 
that the wandering Odysseus, who is welcomed by the Pheacians, is a type 
of the god (Marduk) entering his temple, and that—among the numerous 
mythological parallels—the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem is simply another 
form of this astro-mythological phase of the spring-god’s festival, or of 
Odysseus, the ascetic bhikshu. The cleansing of the Temple is the 
destruction of chaos by the deity and the re-establishment of a new 
world. 

In the more serious criticism of the Gospels, Professor Spitta, who has 
for long been an almost solitary advocate of the superiority of the Lucan 
tradition, will rejoice to find himself reinforced by Herr F. Dibelius. The 
latter scholar (Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1911, 
pp. 325 f.) now argues that the majority of the specially Lucan passages 
go back to the Jerusalemites in the church of Antioch, the city of the 
evangelist’s birth. Luke, he concludes, after an exhaustive study of the 
exegetical material, must have had access to evangelic traditions, inde- 
pendently of Mark’s gospel, which often lend particular importance to his 
narratives. Although the third gospel was the last of the synoptic gospels 
to be composed, it contains for the most part the earliest material of 
tradition, and in investigating the life of Jesus we should start with Luke 
instead of Mark. In connection with Luke’s gospel, also, Mr J. G. 
Machen (Princeton Theological Review, 1912, pp. 1-38) examines the 
hymns in the first chapter, which he assigns to Zacharias and Mary, 
probably in Aramaic; and Dr Adolf Riicker has published a critical 
monograph upon Die Lukas-Homilien des hl. Cyrill von Alexandrien 
(Breslau, 1911), whose exegetical importance he values highly. 

The fourth gospel has received less attention. Herr Pfattisch, on Die 
Dauer der Lehrtitigheit Jesu nach dem Evangelium des hl. Johannes 
(Freiburg), contends for a two years’ ministry, and energetically opposes 
any attempt to rule out the reference to the passover in vi. 4 as a later 
gloss. A volume of posthumous studies by F. Overbeck, Das Johannes- 
evangelium, has also been edited by Dr C. A. Bernoulli (Tiibingen), which 
will bring small comfort to those who believe in the Johannine authorship, 
or indeed to any who, whatever their critical attitude to the tradition may 
be, are indisposed to believe that the theology of the fourth gospel is a 
radical corruption of the Christian religion. 

Outside the Gospels, the interest in the Odes of Solomon continues 
unabated, but the tendency of recent research is more and more to 
associate them as Christian products with the post-apostolic Church. De 
Zwaan (American Journal of Theology, October, pp. 617-625) adduces 
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parallels between them and Ignatius, which suggest affinities; Professor 
Bacon views them in relation to the literature of later Hellenistic Judaism 
(Expositor, September, pp. 243-256); but Herr Frankenberg’s monograph, 
Das Verstdndnis der Oden Salomos (Giessen), definitely places them in the 
neighbourhood of the Alexandrian school, and Gressmann has emphasised 
their affinities with the early Gnostic movement (Christliche Welt, pp. 633 f., 
650 f., 674 f., 703 f.); P. Kleinert points out what seem to be Mandean 
elements (Studien und Kritiken, 1911, pp. 569-611); Mr Conybeare, like 
Herr Fries, Montanist proclivities ; whiie Mr W. R. Newbold (Journal of 
Biblical Literature, 1911, p. 161 f.) begins a study of them in connection with 
the theology of Bardaisan, the great Gnostic. The difficulty of distinguish- 
ing any Jewish source in the Odes, as Harnack conjectured, is shown afresh 
by Rev. R. H. Connolly in The Journal of Theological Studies (January 
1912, pp. 298 f.). 

The subsequent course of theological thought down to the Reformation 
is lucidly outlined by Dr H. B. Workman in Christian Thought to the 
Reformation (Duckworth), with a particularly adequate chapter (pp. 180 f.) 
upon Augustine. He points out that the logical unity given by Augustine 
to the doctrine of original sin was gained “at too great a cost, since it 
tended to lay the whole stress of sin upon the sexual desire. We see the 
outcome of this doctrine in the stress which for a thousand years was laid 
upon celibacy as the supreme grace of the would-be saint.” This is one of 
the features in Augustine’s system which have prompted Dr Thomas Allin, 
in The Augustinian Revolution in Theology (London, James Clarke), to 
attack with vigour the mischief and errors of Augustinianism as a super- 
natural criminology. Augustine, he contends, was responsible for that 
distortion of the Catholic faith which reappeared pre-eminently in Calvin. 
Herr Scholz’s Glaube und Unglaube in der Weltgeschichte (Leipzig) is more 
historical and dispassionate; it is a commentary upon the De Civitate 
Dei, which traces back the idea of the Church as a divine state to 
Ticonius, and show incidentally how the imperialist prejudice of Augustine 
made pride and disobedience the cardinal sins of unbelief. 

In a valuable excursus upon Fruitio Dei, Herr Scholz refers the origin 
of the conception not simply to Neo-platonism but to the Old Testa- 
ment. This leads me, in the little space left, to add a paragraph upon 
some recent criticism in this department of theology, and at the outset to 
call attention to Mr A. T. Chapman’s Jntroduction to the Pentateuch, which 
forms a supplementary volume in the Cambridge Bible series. The book 
presents a succinct outline of the critical principles and their main results. 
Three theses of research are postulated: (i.) that the Hexateuch contains 
passages later than the age of Moses and Joshua; (ii.) that the Hexateuch 
is a composite work, in which four documents at least can be distinguished ; 
and (iii.) that the laws embody three separate codes, JE, D, and P, belong- 
ing to successive stages in the religious development of the nation. Mr 
Chapman meets by anticipation the use made of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
by those who still challenge what is essential in the Wellhausen reconstruc- 
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tion of the Old Testament. The other line of criticism, levelled from the 
Elephantiné papyri, is being discussed especially in the pages of the 
Expositor by a series of scholars. Professor Burney, in the February 
number (pp. 97 f.), makes it clear, in reply to Professor Sayce, that even if 
the Jews of Elephantiné were acquainted with some ritual regulations like 
those of the Priestly Code, this would not invalidate the critical hypo- 
thesis, since that code, ex hypothesi, included many old usages and cere- 
monies. In the stricter field of Old Testament criticism, we have to 
chronicle editions of Exodus and Numbers by Dr Driver and Mr A. H. 
MacNeile respectively in the Cambridge Bible series, Dr Driver's articles 
on the book of Judges which are appearing in the Expositor, and an 
article by Mr L. B. Wolfenson upon “'l'he Character, Contents, and Date 
of Ruth” (American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature, pp. 
285-300), in which it is argued that Ruth belongs to an early period, 
originally as one of the popular stories in J, which has been separated from 
its position prior to Samuel and edited with Deuteronomist aims, the 
genealogy in iv. 18-22 being added by the editors of P. 

In a volume of studies on the Psalter, entitled Life, Death, and Immor- 
tality (London, Murray), Dr Oesterley agrees with Dr Morris Jastrow that 
the parallel between the penitential psalms of Israel and Babylon is 
superficial rather than real. The main part of the book, indeed, is occu- 
pied by a study of the doctrine of sin within the Psalter. The cognate 
problem of the hostile references to sacrifices is again discussed by J. C. 
Matthes in Theolog. Tijdschrift (1911, pp. 361 f.), where he defends his 
thesis that some of the Psalms are as definitely opposed (not merely 
indifferent) to sacrifice as the prophets! I have only a line or two, 
unfortunately, to devote to recent literature on the prophets. Dr G. W. 
Wade, in the “ Westminster Commentaries,” has edited 7'he Book of the 
Prophecies of Isaiah in English (London, Methuen), analysing it into a triple 
scheme—chaps. i.-xxxix. containing three groups or collections ; chaps. 
xl.-lv. dating from 546-538 3.c., and chaps. lvi.—lxvi. being post-exilic. 
Professor Peake has now completed his succinct commentary on Jeremiah 
and Lamentations in the Century Bible. Professor P. Riessler has edited 
Die kleinen Propheten (Rottenburg, W. Bader), with careful attention to 
the numerous glosses which have crept into the text ; and three American 
scholars have collaborated in the “ International Critical Commentary,” to 
produce an important and welcome volume on Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Obadiah and Joel. Professor J. A. Bewer is responsible for 
Joel and Obadiah, Dr W. Hayes Ward for Habakkuk, and Dr J. M. 
Powis Smith for the others. It may be said that their processes of literary 
analysis are more thoroughgoing than Professor Riessler’s, though not more 
so upon the whole than B. Duhm’s in his recent Anmerkungen zu den 


Zwolf Propheten. 
JAMES MOFFATT. 


1 Cp. Mr W. R. Betteridge in The Biblical World (1911), pp. 41 £., on Isaiah i. 18-20. 
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REVIEWS 


The Life of John Henry, Cardinal Newman.—By Wilfrid Ward.— 
London : Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. 


Tue biographer makes a claim in the introductory chapter of his work 
which, on the whole, is justified. In the concluding words of that chapter 
he says :-— 

‘Only a comparatively small selection from a large correspondence can 
of course here be published. But the views he expressed on the critical 
questions of the day are given with perfect frankness. 

“ My endeavour throughout is so carefully to preserve the true propor- 
tion between the various elements of his character and opinions that further 
letters, while they may add much knowledge of detail, will find their 
natural place in the picture presented by the present work as a whole.” 

More especially does he strongly insist, in the same chapter, that he 
has fully represented Newman’s criticism of the Church authorities. We 
must take Mr Ward’s word for it, and, indeed, it would be difficult to 
imagine anything stronger in this respect than some of these letters. Take, 
as an instance, certain passages in the letter on page 588 of vol. i., which 
are too long for quotation. Surely such an outspoken condemnation of 
the system has never before been penned by one who was recognised by 
those authorities themselves, at least in the closing years of his life, as a 
faithful and devoted servant of the Church. Mr Ward has printed 
(advisedly as he says) a considerable number of letters which represent 
Newman in his lighter moods, some humorous, others showing his interest 
in men and things. In the case of one so widely known, and only known 
(to the majority) through his religious and philosophical writings, this is 
necessary if the subject of the biography is not to remain an abstraction. 

Yet this aspect of him serves merely as a foil to his asceticism, which 
was his much more prevailing characteristic, and extended even to his 
intellectual life. His secular reading was on severely restricted lines, and 
he had little sympathy with what is called “the spirit of the age.” He 
classed this as “ Liberalism,” which, whether in religion or politics, was 
anathema to him (i. 506; ii. 458, 459 ff.,513). Yet no one has put the case 
more tellingly for Agnosticism than he, and that without supplying any 
counter-argument (knowing this to be useless), except the positive 
dogmatism which he believed and taught as necessary to salvation (i. 393, 
394 ; ii. 492, 493). Yet in the Church of his adoption he was the great 
715 
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protagonist of a less rigid theory of scriptural inspiration, a wider inter- 
pretation of dogma, a more liberal education for Catholics, and a more 
modern apologetic than those which prevail. This attitude threw him for 
many years under the shadow of the suspicion of the authorities of his 
Church, a state of things which caused constant anguish to his sensitive 
and loyal mind, as many of the letters eontained in this volume bear 
witness. 

This seeming paradox was apparently due to the fact that he possessed 
not only an exceptionally keen and vigorcus intellect, but also very strong 
moral and religious sentiments, in which the sense of the unseen world was 
very highly developed. He distrusted reason (i. 506), for he did not know 
whither it might lead him, and so by the force of will (i. 242) he kept it 
within certain limits, the limits set by the dogmas of the Church. But it 
was always tugging at the chain, and the authorities were for long afraid 
of him. He says himself that they regarded him as a kind of curious wild 
animal which they had captured. But he possessed wonderful control over 
his reasoning powers, and permitted himself their exercise only so far as he 
thought good for his salvation and the service of the Church. 

The secret of his position was his first conversion, in which he was con- 
vinced that he entered into relations with the personal God of Christianity, 
and which stamped the fundamental dogmas of that religion, for ever after, 
as true for him. Thenceforth he could not doubt, and therefore he could 
suffer his reason to play around subjects in a way which would have been 
fatal to other men’s faith. There can be no doubt that the experience 
of his conversion was as great a reality to him as was theirs to St Paul 
and others. The effects of it lasted, without diminishing, the whole of 
his long life; a sufficient evidence of his sincerity. 

At the same time, he sought to justify his beliefs to his intellect by 
a double process. The Grammar of Assent, though coming so many years 
after The Development of Dogma, really precedes it in the natural order, 
since it deals with the first principles of the individual mind. And here 
let us note once more the curious combination of a free and scientific 
method subjected to the service of absolute dogma. The method of both 
these works is the psychological, and, if Newman is not the initiator of 
it, he was at least the first who attempted to popularise it within the 
limits of the Church. None saw plainer than he that abstract argument 
leaves out a host of elements that contribute to the conclusion, or, at least, 
to the mental assent. That assent does not depend ultimately on argu- 
ment, but is reached through a psychological process which he endeavoured 
to analyse. In attempting this, he fell into one of the principal fallacies 
of that scholasticism which he had set out to avoid; that is to say, his 
conclusion, or something like it, was already present in his basal assumption. 
And this was because he took for that assumption the Christian conscience, 

just as it is, without seeking to separate those elements in it which it has 
acquired from Christian tradition. In fact, his analysis did not go back 
far enough. If it had, it would have led him to the primitive elements 
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of the religious sentiment, enumerated by Darwin in his Descent of Man, 
and which form the basis of all religions. But, even as he took it, there 
was an immense hiatus between the psychological facts and his conclusion. 
To infer from the presence of certain sentiments in the human mind the 
existence of an Almighty Person is a step which no logic can warrant. 
Hence Newman acknowledged the mysterious nature of the principle by 
which the gulf was bridged and named it “the illative sense.” He might 
just as well have said at once that the belief in God is instinctive and 
needs no argument to support it. Anyway, if he was justified in believing 
himself, there was nothing in the argument which justified his imposing 
the conclusion on others. Yet he not only did so, but asserted that 
whoever came to a different conclusion had started from immoral assump- 
tions and should use his will and the power of prayer to bring himself to 
the assent of faith (i. 242; ii. 526, 492, 330, 264, 257). He asserted this 
even in the domain of history (ii. 249). He believed that if reason were 
left to itself, without this guidance of moral sentiments, it would infallibly 
run to wrong conclusions. He evidently was no believer in the “ anima 
naturaliter Christiana” (i. 506). And, further, he could not possibly 
have been acquainted with the moral principles of Buddhism, almost 
identical as they are with those of Christianity, or with the lives of some 
Buddhistic saints, otherwise he would have been obliged to admit that, 
even when the best moral sentiments are at the base of the intellect, and 
issue in a holy life, these do not necessarily lead to Christian theism. 

Yet, with all this, Newman’s acute mind could not rid itself of the 
suspicion that, so far from this conclusion representing a correct analysis 
of the psychological facts, there was another which had a much greater 
claim to be so taken; one, too, which lies at the basis of the Buddhist 
position. So he admits, after all (ii. 330), “that something which has 
dues upon us is to us God. I will not assume that it is a personal God, or 
that it is more than a Law.” 

But, though the interior conviction produced by his conversion was 
sufficient for himself, he would hardly perhaps have ventured so to insist 
upon it as a duty for all, except for the support given him by the age-long 
traditions of a vast communion. 

The Development of Doctrine applies to the history of theology the 
same principles as the Grammar to the individual. The relations of the 
different dogmas to each other and to their several states in different ages 
are organic rather than logical. And the theory has the same. limitations, 
that is to say, the analysis is not carried far enough back. There is a 
“deposit,” which contains in embryo the whole faith. Historical and 
textual criticism have, since then, carried the process much further, and 
reduced “the deposit” to its probable elements. But, by retaining 
a “deposit,” Newman was able still to maintain the absolute character 
of Dogma. 

It has been seen how Newman distrusted the reason as an instrument 
of arriving at the truth, except it assumed moral premises. And he 
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extended this uncertainty of its results even into the domain of mathe- 
matics and mechanical science, thus endeavouring to weaken the main 
stronghold of reason in order to subject it to the moral and dogmatic 
teaching of the Church (ii. 249). Not being a philosopher, as he himself 
admits (ii. 257), he recognised no distinction between the action of reason 
within the domain of sensible experience and in that where there is no 
such universally recognised experience. And yet such distinction is vital. 
To blur it is fatal. Hence the charge brought against him by Dr Fair- 
bairn, and also by some of his own communion, of intellectual scepticism 
was fully justified. At the same time, it must be recognised that, while 
Newman allowed too little authority to reason and sought to make it the 
slave of “ moral assumptions,” Dr Fairbairn claims too much for it. On 
its own proper ground, where the categories of the understanding are at 
one with the experience of perception, in the phenomenal world of 
co-existences and sequences, reason must be trusted, but it can never be 
made to demonstrate the truth of Theism. And Newman was quite right 
in maintaining that instinctive intuition plays a large part in arriving at 
truth. But this has only found its due place and proportion in the 
philosophy of Bergson. 

In spite of his quasi-scientific method, the exacting nature of the 
scientific method, when thoroughly and consistently carried out, seems to have 
been a sealed book to him, as appears from several passages in this work, 
and notably in a very interesting interview which the biographer reports 
on pages 490-497 of vol. ii., when he had come to consult Newman on some 
lectures which he proposed to give young men in order to counteract 
unbelief. Yet, in this same interview, Newman showed his mind to be as 
keen as ever, notwithstanding his fourscore years, for he demolished his 
own argument for Christianity as none other could have done it. 

He “ went on in this way for some time, and soon I was beginning to 
press him for advice as to the way in which I should deal with any young 
man who came to me and talked in a similar strain, when the bell rang 
for dinner.” 

The interview was not renewed till the next day, and, as on previous 
occasions, the refutation of the sceptical argument was never given. 


H. C. Corrance. 
WickHaM MarkeET, SuFFOLK. 





Studies in the Synoptic Problem.—By Members of the University of Oxford. 
Edited by W. Sanday, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity.— 
Pp. xxvii +456.—Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911. 


Tuis collective utterance is the outcome of a “Seminar” which has been 
held nine times a year in Canon Sanday’s lodgings at Christ Church since 
the year 1894. Now at last six of the more prominent members, with 
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Canon Sanday at their head, have put forth to the world their somewhat 
conflicting views on the Synoptic problem. They have all deeply studied 
the question with a view to arriving at truth; and as they are all clergy- 
men, belonging, with one exception, to the Church of England, they can 
hardly be suspected of a bias against Christianity. This gives a peculiar 
importance to their views, as a sign of the times. 

The volume is by no means adapted to the general reader. It bristles 
with Greek, breaks out towards the end into Hebrew and Aramaic, and 
requires throughout the closest attention to a number of minute details in 
order to appreciate the force of the argument. Under these circumstances, 
many readers of the Hibbert Journal will no doubt be glad to have a simple 
statement of the results arrived at. 

But, first, what is the Synoptic problem? It is the question as to the 
relation to one another of the three Gospels according to Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke. This used to be regarded as a religious problem: it is now 
treated as a literary one. As a religious problem the solution given was 
a simple one—that it had pleased the Holy Ghost to inspire one writer 
to utter the word of truth in one way and another in another. Now, 
however, the Synoptic problem takes its proper place among other purely 
literary problems. It bears a certain resemblance to the Homeric problem 
as to the unity or multiplicity of authors in the Jliad. The making of 
Homer has been compared by Professor Gilbert Murray with the making 
of the Hebrew Bible; and the criticism of the New Testament is compared 
by Mr Addis in Essay XII. with that of the Hexateuch. Mr Addis must 
have infallibility somewhere, and he now attaches it to the principles of 
criticism. These, he says, “are always and everywhere the same. Either 
these principles are unsound and should therefore be entirely dismissed, or 
they are valid and must be applied without fear or favour.” This, we 
venture to think, is a great deal too peremptory, if by “the principles of 
criticism” be meant the principles actually employed by Biblical critics, 
some of whose principles have been absurd. In the case of the Hexateuch 
the uninstructed mind is apt to be disgusted at the apparent temerity of 
a critic who will take a single verse, split it up into sections a, b, and c, 
and then assign a to one source, } to another, and c toa third. And yet 
the critics of the Old Testament seem to have made good their main con- 
tention as to composite authorship and the “contamination” of different 
yet similar narratives running through the Hexateuch. J, E, and P 
appear to have some substantial reality underlying them, and are hardly 
likely ever to be relegated to the limbo of exploded hypotheses. The same 
can certainly not be said of the M!, M*, M® in Wendling’s audacious theory 
as to the origin of St Mark’s Gospel, which Mr N. P. Williams in Essay 
XIII. treats perhaps too kindly in saying that “it cannot be denied the 
merit of ingenuity and plausibility.” Ml’ is supposed to be an historian, 
M’ a poet who puts colour into the work, and M° a dogmatic theologian. 
The Gospel, as we have it, is partitioned out between these three authors. 
This fantastic theory, it may be observed, emanates from Tiibingen, where 
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the genius loci seems still to assert itself. It stands in striking contrast 
with the sound and cautious methods followed by English critics, as 
displayed in the volume before us. 

What was the state of the problem before these writers took it up? 
There was a pretty general agreement that Matthew and Luke had had 
Mark before them when they wrote. Further, it was evident that there 
must have been another source of some kind to account for the matter 
which is common to Matthew and Luke and is not drawn from Mark. 
This source was denoted by the symbol Q (Germ. Quelle=source). In 
passing we may note the desirability of keeping Q as a purely non-committal 
term, as a mere symbol for the source in question, of what kind soever. 
This source may be the Logia of Papias; it may be mere discourses or a 
rudimentary Gospel containing discourses in a setting of narrative; it 
may be one document or more than one; it may not be a document at all, 
but only the voice of tradition—for those at least who can accept that 
view. We therefore do not suppose that Canon Sanday is wishing to 
define Q once for all when he says (p. 4), “ We call the second document 
in Sir John Hawkins’s reconstruction (which is shared by many other 
scholars) Q.” Q is a mere query, a mere guodcunque, which will serve to 
cover any view as to the source of the non-Marcan matter common to 
Matthew and Luke. It does not, indeed, apply to Archdeacon Allen’s 
reconstruction of the Book of Sayings from Matthew, because that is not 
put forward as a source for Luke. Hence Canon Sanday suggests in passing 
that that might more appropriately be called L (= Logia). 

Out of the 661 verses contained in the Revised Version of Mark all but 
about 50 have been incorporated in the other two Gospels. ‘This makes 
it difficult not to accept the initial assumption that Matthew and Luke 
used Mark. Add to this the further assumption that Q was a written, 
not an oral, source, and you have what is called “the two-document 
hypothesis.” 

‘We assume,” says Dr Sanday, “at starting what is commonly known 
as the ‘two-document hypothesis.’"” But against this there are two 
dissentient voices raised within the volume itself. For Dr Vernon Bartlet 
declares himself to have long ago reached the conclusion “that the First 
and Third Evangelists cannot have used the same document for the non- 
Marcan element common to them”; and Archdeacon Allen is of opinion 
that any acquaintance that Luke possessed with Matthew’s non-Marcan 
source was only indirect (p. 281). This dissentience, however, as Dr 
Bartlet himself puts it, is of the nature of “a minority report,” and for 
our present purpose of giving the main results of the book may be treated 
as a negligible quantity. For these main results we must have recourse 
to the contributions of Sir John Hawkins and Mr Streeter, with which 
Canon Sanday himself is most closely in sympathy. 

It is laid down that as a general rule Matthew and Luke used Mark 
“not only as one of their most important sources, but as a framework.” 
To this general rule, however, there are some important exceptions. In 
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chapters viii—xiii., which constitute about a quarter of the whole Gospel, 
Matthew is not following Mark. The exceptions in St Luke, which are 
dealt with by Canon Hawkins in Essay IL., are still more considerable. 
(i) To begin with, there is what is known as Luke’s “ great interpolation ” 
(ix. 51-xviii. 14), which amounts to nearly a third of the whole; and also 
his “ lesser interpolation,” a matter of eighty-three verses, from vi. 20 to 
viii. 3. Let it be understood that by “interpolation” is here meant only 
that Luke has inserted matter from some other source into the framework 
which he takes over from Mark. (ii) Secondly, there is the omission by 
Luke of Mark vi. 45-viii. 26. (iii) A third exception to the general rule 
of Luke’s following Mark lies in the unusual freedom and independence of 
Luke in detailing the narrative of the Passion. 

As to the first of these points, Sir John Hawkins holds that the disuse 
of Mark by Luke in the great interpolation is not only comparative, but 
entire. It contains, indeed, some thirty-five verses in which Luke might 
seem to be following Mark, but Sir John Hawkins thinks it more likely 
that even here Luke is drawing on some other source. 

As to the second point, we have to notice the curious fact that in these 
sections omitted by Luke, Matthew still continues to follow Mark. What 
is the interpretation to be put upon this fact? If these sections were in 
Luke’s copy of Mark (assuming the documentary hypothesis), they were 
omitted by Luke either by accident or design. If they were not in it, why 
not? Had Luke a mutilated copy? Or were the sections not yet written ? 
If so, there were successive editions of Mark, and Luke used an earlier 
edition than Matthew. This would make it probable that he wrote before 
Matthew. Now, Sir John Hawkins holds that Luke had before him the 
whole of Mark, and that the omission was due either to accident or to design 
or possibly to a combination of both. Mr N. P. Williams, on the other 
hand, thinks the simplest explanation to be that Luke omitted these 
sections because they were not in his copy of Mark. He supposes the 
original form of Mark not to have contained either these sections or 
chapter xiii. After that chapter had been inserted he supposes the Gospel 
to have been used by Luke, and after the further insertion of vi. 45—viii. 26 
(when it had attained its present form) by Matthew. Dr Sanday in his 
introductory matter (p. x) signifies his dissent from this view and his 
agreement with Sir John Hawkins “in believing that the Second Gospel 
lay before St Luke substantially in the form in which we have it now.” 

With regard to the third point the question presents itself—How is it 
that Luke in his Passion narrative deals so much more freely with his 
Marcan source than he does elsewhere? The suggestion put forward by 
Canon Hawkins is that Luke, who is mentioned in Philemon among Paul’s 
“fellow-workers,” was in the habit of preaching the Pauline Gospel. One 
of the main points in that Gospel was “a crucified Messiah.” Hence the 
narrative of the Crucifixion had been worked up in Luke’s mind during the 
constant process of verbal treatment into a form peculiarly his own. Dr 
Sanday does not think that Luke’s additions to Mark are sufficiently 
Vou. X.—No. 3. 46 
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accounted for by this suggestion, and he is in consequence inclined in this 
matter to hold a three-document hypothesis (p. xiii). 

Mr Burnett Hill Streeter, a comparatively young writer, has won to 
himself much glory by the part he has played in this volume. His method 
of procedure seems sound, as being a process from the known to the 
unknown. On p. 145 he lays down this principle: “It may be presumed 
that Matthew and Luke would each deal with his secondary authority in 
much the same way as he deals with his first.” Again, on p. 147 he says, 
though not exactly in these words: “It is likely that an editor would bring 
scattered but related matter together; it is unlikely that he would scatter 
what is related.” The conclusion to which these principles lead is that Luke 
has, on the whole, preserved the order of Q, whereas Matthew has made 
very free with it. Hence when a thing is well placed in Matthew, but ill 
placed in Luke, it is inferred that its place in Q has been changed by 
Matthew. “Everything,” he says, “tends to show that Matthew has 
entirely disregarded the original context of Q, and used it simply as a 
quarry from which to hew stones for the building up of his great discourses 
and the enlargement and embellishment of the main structure which he 
takes over from St Mark” (p. 157). For the fragmentary nature of Q, 
which, “considered as a Gospel is a mere torso” (p. 142), Mr Streeter 
accounts by supposing that it “is a selection, compiled for a practical 
purpose, of those words or deeds of the Master which would ‘give guidance 
in the actual problems faced by the Christian missionaries” (p. 212). He 
supposes further that Q was written “to supplement the living tradition of 
a generation which had known Christ” (p. 215), that its main author was 
Matthew, and that the document was identical with those words of the 
Lord on which Papias wrote a commentary in five books (Eus., H.E., iii. 59). 

Another important conclusion reached by Mr Streeter is that “ Mark 
was familiar with Q,” wherein he agrees with many eminent scholars. To 
this conclusion Dr Sanday tells us (p. xvi) he has himself reluctantly come 
round—“ reluctantly ” because it tends to complicate matters instead of 
simplifying them. Mr Streeter, however, holds that Mark’s use of Q was 
very limited; indeed, he thinks that Mark “wrote to supplement Q” 
(p. 219). 

We regret to see Mr Streeter taking up with Colani’s theory that 
Mark xiii. is a “little Apocalypse.” Mr Streeter supposes this document 
to have been composed about a.p. 70, and to have been inserted whole by 
St Mark under the idea that it was “an authentic word of the Lord” 
(p. 183, n.). The only excuse which suggests itself for this procedure is 
that innovating critics have so often dealt thus cavalierly with what did 
not suit their purpose, that a conservative critic may well be tempted into 
showing that two can play at that game. It should be added that Mr 
Williams enters a protest (p. 416) against Mr Streeter’s views on this point. 

Archdeacon Allen’s contribution on “The Aramaic Background of the 
Gospels” (Essay X.) has an importance all its own, in that it gives reasons 
for the assumption, so probable on the face of it, that Mark is a transla- 
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tion from the Aramaic. This view, which was held by Blass, has lately, 
it seems, been acceded to by Wellhausen, who is quoted as saying, “ The 
evidence rather suggests a translator of an Aramaic document who some- 
times misinterprets by translating too literally” (p. 293). It is in this 
direction that we must look for the explanation of such a curious 
divergence as that pointed out by Professor Sanday between Mark xi. 3 
and Matt. xxi. 3 (p. 6). Archdeacon Allen himself, in 1902, suggested that 
Mark was a translation from the Aramaic, and he lets us see that Well- 
hausen has availed himself of many of his references, but he would do well 
not to claim Dan. iii. 9, as that reference is wrong. 

So much must suffice as a sketch of the chief results arrived at in this 
laborious and fruitful volume. Except in the matter of Mark xiii., these 
results seem to be reached solely on the evidence. Indeed, so far from the 
writers twisting the facts into conformity with their own views, it appears 
to me as a bystander that they have not made the most of their own case. 
Subject to the higher duty to truth, from which no one can escape, these 
men are bound by their office to defend the authenticity of the Sacred 
Books of the West. But they are quite faint-hearted in doing so. For 
instance, near the end of the volume (p. 433) we find Mr Streeter saying, 
“The sayings preserved in Q were not taken down at the time by a short- 
hand writer.” How does he know this? Shorthand was employed by 
Cicero at the trial of Catiline, and great improvements were made in the 
art just about the time of Christ’s ministry. But without insisting on the 
shorthand, is it supposed that Matthew could not write, or that he had 
not interest enough in his Master’s words to make jottings (a7ouvy- 
novevmara, Justin Martyr, Apol. J., xvi. 3) of them, when he had left all 
to follow him? If to the world Jesus was at that time a person of little 
importance, yet not so to his disciples. They took notes of his discourses, as 
Xenophon did for Socrates, and Arrian for Epictetus. Had they not done 
so, So many sayings, with so much vividness and so marked an individuality 
about them, could never have been preserved to us. The age was a 
literary age, and the Jews were a literary people. These written records 
underlay the teaching of the Apostles spoken of in Acts (ii. 42) and are 
“the words of the Lord Jesus” to which St Paul refers as the type of 
sound doctrine (1 Tim. vi. 3); they were from the first recognised as 
Scripture on a level with the Old Testament (1 Tim. v. 18); they are the 
Logia, which were incorporated into our Gospels, and on which a com- 
mentary was written by Papias; they are also, with additions, the Memor- 
abilia of the Apostles which Justin Martyr says were called Gospels 
(Apol. I., Ixvi. 8), and which were read in Church on Sundays (#id., 
Ixvii. 3). Matthew was the chief author of them. “He wrote them in 
Hebrew (= Aramaic), and everybody interpreted them as best he could” 
(Eus., H. E., iii. 89). Hence we have the kind of mistakes that come of 
mistranslation. 

In the last number of the Hibbert Journal Canon Sanday sums up thus 
the chronological results of his investigations: ‘“ We believe that Q was 
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written somewhere in the decade a.v. 50-60; St Mark not long before 
a.p. 70; St Matthew some years later; and St Luke, later still (about 80) ; 
and St John, nearer to the end of the century.” It is hazardous to challenge 
the conclusions of a man who knows his subject and weighs his words, 
but I cannot help thinking that, except as regards St John, everything 
should be put earlier. 

Why does Luke break off Acts where he does? The unsophisticated 
answer of the man who has no axe to grind is, “ Because he has brought 
his narrative up to date.” Now Mr Turner gives a.p. 61-2 as the date 
for the close of St Paul’s first captivity in Rome. ‘This, then, was the time 
at which the Acts was written. But Acts is a continuation of Luke's 
Gospel, and is shown by the preface to have been written later; how much 
later we cannot say. And Luke’s Gospel incorporates pretty well the 
whole of Mark, which must therefore have been written before it. And 
Mark is shown to have been acquainted with Q, which must therefore have 
been written earlier still. Let us at a venture assign Luke’s Gospel to 
a.p. 60, though, if he is “the brother whose praise is in the Gospel,” it 
ought to be put back before the date of Second Corinthians (? a.p. 58). 
Canon Sanday puts Mark ten years earlier than Luke. We will therefore 
put it in a.p. 50. Now Mr Streeter says that Q “was probably written 
twenty years before Mark” (p. 219). This would throw back Q to a.v. 30 
at the latest. ‘There seems, therefore, to be no improbability in supposing 
that the discourses of Jesus were taken down from his own lips by his 
disciples. And in conclusion let us ask, What more satisfactory reason 
could there be for Q’s containing no account of the Passion than that it 


was composed before the Passion ? 
Sr Greorce Srocx. 
University oF BirMINGHAM. 


The Religious Experience of Saint Paul.—By Percy Gardner, 
Litt.D., F.B.A.—Williams & Norgate, 1911. 


To interpret truly the religious experience of any remarkable man must 
require a sympathetic mind; and in order to interpret the religious 
experience of St Paul the sympathy must be both wide and deep. If we 
compare the outward lives of the two men, that of an Oxford professor 
must seem but a poor preparation for understanding the mind and heart 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. Yet there are men who would 
willingly sacrifice much of their scholarly lumber for one revealing flash 
of the Spirit, and have sought in quiet and hidden depths for an under- 
standing which no merely intellectual study can bring. Dissimilar as the 
scholar and the Apostle may appear, the earnest student may have his 
dream and his vision, and bring these to the aid of his scholarly and 
systematic interpretation. Professor Gardner’s is a reverent and serious 
attempt to interpret, not the precise meaning of a few ancient letters, but 
the inward experience of a man who has been one of the greatest spiritual 
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forces of the world; and whether or not the interpretation commands our 
complete assent, it must receive a cordial welcome, as coming from one 
so well qualified for the task by his earnestness, his scholarship, and his 
freedom from the bias of a professional theologian. 

As the sources from which his material must be drawn, Professor 
Gardner accepts as genuine all but the Pastoral Epistles, with some slight 
reservation in regard to Ephesians. While he does not reject the Lucan 
authorship of Acts, and can quite understand that a warm-hearted Greek 
physician may have been ill-qualified to sound the depths of a mind like 
Paul’s, he reminds us that “we must never absolve ourselves from the 
duty of caution and criticism” if we read the narrative simply for historical 
purposes. But whatever may be the value of Acts, it is only from the 
Epistles that we can “ discern what is the nature of the Pauline teaching, 
and what was the spring of energy which led to a life of such spiritual 
transport, and such suffering, of such enthusiasm for humanity, and such 
wisdom in counsel, of such high passions, which yet never broke away 
from the controlling power of a will which depended on a continuous 
divine inspiration.”! These high passions explain some inconsistencies 
in Paul’s views. “Like many men of genius, he saw but one thing ata 
time, and saw that one thing with an intensity which made it for the time 
seem all-important.”? It may, however, be questioned whether Paul’s 
inconsistencies in his view of the law are so marked as Professor Gardner 
alleges. Surely it was possible to believe at the same moment that the 
law was the divine standard of conduct; that by virtue of its holiness and 
authority it converted into sin, and by the introduction of self-consciousness 
roused to a fiercer activity, what otherwise might have been innocent 
instincts; and that it thus prepared the way for its own transience, when, 
by means of the revelation of the filial life in Christ, man became conscious 
of his sonship through the power of the Divine Spirit within him. All 
these phases are parts of one consistent view, which sprang directly from 
Paul’s “ religious experience.” 

“The Pauline Mystery ” is regarded as “ the crucial point of the present 
treatise, which was originally suggested by the discovery that the word 
‘mystery’ and the ideas which it conveys play a much larger part than 
is generally recognised in the writings and the thought of St Paul.” 
The exposition of this subject is full of interest, and is carefully guarded 
against extravagance. The author had already abandoned the view that 
the origin of the Pauline rite of the Lord’s Supper was due to suggestion 
from Eleusis;> and, while he alleges that “in the whole character of 
Christianity as understood by Paul we may trace great and undeniable 
likeness to the pagan Mysteries,” he adds, “I do not mean to assert that 
he plagiarised from them. When he speaks of them it is in terms of the 
greatest dislike and contempt. It is not a field in which he would choose 
to dig, even for pearls of price. But everyone who has studied the his- 


1 Pp. 13. 2 P. 37; see also pp. 161 seg. 3 P. 46. 
* Pp. 57. 5 P. 110, note 2. 
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tory of ideas must have learned that ideas are propagated from school to 
school and teacher to teacher less often by the direct borrowing which 
comes of admiration than by the parallel working of similar forces in 
various minds. When ideas are in the air, as the saying is, men catch 
them by a sort of infection, and often without any notion whence they 
come.”! This is a carefully limited statement, and, considered as a 
general proposition, is unexceptionable. Nevertheless, the evidence which 
is produced of Paul’s indirect indebtedness to the Mysteries seems to 
me rather unsubstantial. Following Anrich, Professor Gardner recognises 
three notable characteristics of the Mysteries: all have some rites of 
purification ; they are all Mysteries of communion with some deity ; all 
extend their view beyond the present life to that which is to come.” But 
surely such characteristics, appealing as they do to the religious wants of 
mankind, did not constitute, and need not have been borrowed from, the 
Mysteries. Was it not the secrecy of a particular cult, which was revealed 
only to the initiated, that turned these things into a Mystery? Pro- 
fessor Gardner seems to me rather to assume than to establish the exist- 
ence of this secrecy in Paul’s teaching. He says, “The Christian mystery 
then lies in a relation between the disciple and his heavenly Master. 
This he bears about with him as a sacred secret, the spring of conduct, 
and the ground of hope for the future.”* And again, “Christianity, as 
he [ Paul] views it, has certain secrets which belong only to the believer.” ! 
But where does Paul inculcate this secrecy? Wherever he throws any 
light on what he means by “mystery,” it is something which has been 
secret, but is secret no longer; for instance, the admission of the 
Gentiles to the full privileges of Israel. The distinctive character of 
Christianity, with Paul, is not that it contains secrets, but that it is a 
revelation which dissipates the darkness of the past. If this revelation 
is perceived only by the Christian, it is not because it is carefully kept from 
the eyes of the profane, but because the latter are blinded by their own 
worldliress, and walk in the midst of light without discerning it.6 Paul 
boasts that he uses “ great plainness of speech,” and makes no use of a veil 
to hide the splendours of communion ;° and he asks the Ephesians to pray 
for him that his mouth may be opened to make known with boldness of 
speech the mystery of the gospel.’ That Paul’s language, and to some 
extent his thought, should be coloured by the language and thought 
around him in the Greek cities, is no more than we should expect in a 
broad-minded and sympathetic man; but only a very meagre vocabulary 
of this kind is produced. TéAeos, pwrifew, and uveicOa: are alleged as 
pointing to Paul’s knowledge of the Mysteries. ‘The first two words are 
in no way characteristic, and, if a source must be looked for, may have 
been derived from the LXX; and, indeed, the figure of light, and the 
exhortation to perfection are both found in the teaching of Christ. 
Mveioc6a, which is a technical term, is used only once, and then in a 


1 P. 80. 2 P. 69, 3 P. 78, 4 P. 79. 
5 See especially 2 Cor. iv. 2-4. 6 2 Cor. iii. 12, 13. 7 Eph. vi. 20. 
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purely figurative sense, and no more proves a knowledge of the Mysteries 
than our own use of the word “initiate”; on the other hand, such 
technical terms as TeXer?, TeA€ouat, mioTHS, MUOTIKOS, mUTTAywyos, 
caBapuos, dpyra and connected words are wanting. It seems to me, then, 
that though the Mysteries may to some extent have prepared the way for 
the acceptance of the Pauline gospel, the features in which the latter 
resembles them are derived from the Apostle’s own profound experience, 
and bear the indelible marks of originality. 

In the valuable chapter on “The Pauline Ethics” the opinion is 
expressed that “the similarity of the Synoptic and the Pauline ethics is 
a phenomenon which can scarcely be explained historically.” Without in 
the least denying the possible influence of one spirit on another, which 
Professor Gardner suggests as the source of the resemblance, I am inclined 
to think that an historical connection may be easily understood. It seems 
to me probable that long before the Gospels were composed a large amount 
of Christ’s teaching must have been current in its Greek form, whether 
oral or written, and must have been quite familiar to the Christian 
missionaries; and while Paul’s expression is generally his own, there are 
at least a few instances in which he seems to betray a knowledge of 
phrases which are now found in the Gospels.’ In the same chapter it is 
said “that Paul much more frequently speaks of the love of Christ than 
of the love of God.”4 But statistics do not always confirm impressions. 
If I have counted rightly, there are sixteen references to the love of God 
(whether his love to us, or ours to him), and eleven to the love of Christ. 

The following quotations will sufficiently indicate the view which 
governs this interesting study of St Paul’s religious experience: ‘ ‘There 
never was a thinker who more decisively set fact and experience above 
theory and doctrine.”® After a reference to miracles, we read, “An 
intellect so keen and aggressive as that of Paul was of course obliged to 
think about these marvels, and to bring them into some sort of intellectual 
order. But such thinking does not result in a carefully articulated system, 
but in a number of detached and sometimes inconsistent views, fused by 
the fire of imagination and enthusiasm into a sort of nebula, whence many 
new planets may arise in the course of cooling.”® “There is no end to the 
confusions and difficulties into which we may fall if we insist on treating 
the Pauline Epistles as dogma rather than as literature.”’ “Speculative 
theology has no attractions for a teacher so intensely earnest as Paul.”® 
These sentences may express rather an extreme way of regarding the many- 
sided genius of the Apostle; but they are a valuable corrective of the 
view which has too generally prevailed. The old conception, however, is 
not easily flung aside, and I am not sure that Professor Gardner does not 
once or twice take too literally the language of high-strung emotion; and 


1 Philip. iv. 12. 2 P, 154. , ' 
3 I may be permitted to say that these are referred to in my recent little book on 


Paul: His Life and Teaching, in the chapter on “ Paul’s Moral Teaching.” 


4 P. 148, oP. 170. 
6 P. 179. 7 P. 203. 8 P, 204, 
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in one place he seems to have sacrificed his Greek to the dogmatic preju- 
dices of the revisers, for he accepts their rendering of Philippians iii. 9.1 

There are many other points on which something might be said ; but 
I must be content, in conclusion, to commend to the earnest attention of 
the reader this interesting and stimulating volume. 


JAMES DRUMMOND. 
OxrorpD, 





Johannine Thoughts.—By James Drummond, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Dub.), 
Hon. D.Litt. (Dub.), ete—London: Philip Green, 1911.—Pp. 200. 


Dr James Drummonn is one of a small band of saintly and scholarly minds 
who are of so rare a distinction that the world has not learnt how to 
honour them aright. He shrinks from publicity and from praise. His 
books are not popular wares for the bookseller’s counter, and may easily 
be passed by amid the loud competition of much-talked-of and more showy 
stuff. His reputation moves modestly from study to study among the 
discriminating, and is of a kind which cannot be made or marred by the 
daily newspapers or by log-rolling reviews. 

The present volume, though slight and unambitious, is yet by virtue of 
this unassuming nature well fitted to convey to us the essentials of his 
personality through beautiful prose and simple, heartfelt poetry. The old 
maxim, Pectus est quod facit theologum, receives fresh and precious illustra- 
tion from these meditations suggested by passages in the Fourth Gospel. 
The prose sections may have been delivered as devotional addresses to sym- 
pathetic congregations, but, in degree hardly less than the poetical pieces, 
they have the inner note of spiritual intimacy and self-revelation which 
belongs to the secret cell and the private oratory. An ever-old, ever-new 
aroma of confiding piety gives the book a unique and sacred charm which 
will appeal to all “gentle” readers. It reproduces for us the peculiarly 
personal mysticism of the Fourth Gospel blended with a Wordsworthian 
appreciation of Nature which is only subordinated to the love of Christ, who 
is the author’s main theme. The mysticism of objective Nature is, as a 
rule, easily distinguishable from the mysticism of the subjective life ; but 
Christian mysticism is different from either, for it seeks to unite the uni- 
versal spirit of the world with the social spirit of the Church, and to relate 
both most intimately to the spirit of the historical Jesus. By tempera- 
ment and by the entire fashion of his thinking, Dr Drummond is a Christian 
mystic fore-ordained, one might almost say, to be an interpreter of the 
beloved disciple and of his Master. Having in a classical treatise dealt 
with the authorship of the Fourth Gospel he here unveils its innermost life ; 
yet so that he tests his own spiritual instincts and the intuitions of his own 
heart by verifiable human data and by the consensus of the experience of 
the faithful. Hence the unfailing sanity of his judgment and the sound 
character of his theology. The method of this volume is to take a verse 

1 P, 53, 
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or a subject like “ The Loneliness of Christ,” “The Church of God,” “I am 
the Way,” and to make each of these the text of a prose reflection followed 
by poetry in harmony with the theme discussed. Thus, for example, after 
a brief meditation on our Lord’s “ Lonely Hours of Prayer,” we come upon 
these verses under the heading “ He withdrew again into the mountain 
Himself alone ” : 


* O silent, lonely tarn 
Asleep within the mountain’s breast, 
Thou seemest, from the world so far withdrawn, 
To dream of rest. 


So, deep within my heart, 
There is a silent, lonely cell, 

Where I may rest, and worship God, and feel 
That all is well.” 


In a meditation on “The Peace of Christ” we breathe the purest 
fragrance of Catholic piety: “If we make the world’s gifts the ruling 
object of our lives, they will only bring a deeper dissatisfaction the more 
they accumulate. For where our treasure is, there will our heart be also, 
and it will be set upon things which are subject to all the accidents of 
time, and which in a few years must cease to be ours. Envy, anxiety, 
and greed are evil gifts, and they are poorly compensated by a brief 
uncertain period of unsubstantial glitter. The vanity of human wishes 
has been a theme for satire ; and the transient world can never satisfy the 
deep desires of an immortal soul. But the peace of Christ carries us into 
the eternal realm; and the more the world unclasps its hold on our 
affections the more profound and calm does our inward rest become. 
And then, by a strange alchemy, the world is transmuted; and new 
heavens and a new earth, full of the glory of God, reveal themselves to 
our enraptured sight. We have renounced all things, and lo! all things 
are ours. The beauty of God glows in earth and sky; and adoration and 
trust and love take possession of our vanquished hearts. May that peace, 
the precious gift of Divine grace, come to us, and abide with us for ever.” 

The volume is made up of such passages, which give away with a 
courageous unreserve the secret of the author’s power and link him with 
the great devotional writers of Christendom. His words are the unaffected 
outpouring of a soul that has known the Great Peace and heard within 
the Silence a still, small voice. It is a book for the Christian heart to 
cherish and to use. It should find its place on that choice shelf where we 
put the De Imitatione and the Speculum Perfectionis. His old pupils who 
have the privilege of knowing and of loving Dr Drummond as the wisest 
and most venerable of their teachers, will feel that here is a treasure to be 
received, like the bread of life, meekly kneeling upon their knees. 


J. M. Lioyp Tuomas. 
NoTTINGHAM. 
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Among the Idolmakers.—By L. P. Jacks.—London : 
Williams & Norgate. 5s. net. 


Tuere is much of Professor Bergson’s philosophy in this volume of stories, 
but in one respect Mr Jacks unconsciously refutes a favourite theory of 
Professor Bergson that “laughter is always the laughter of a group.” It 
is true, no doubt, that men in association laugh much more easily than 
man in solitude. An assembly will be convulsed by a poor joke which 
would not call forth the shadow of a smile from a lonely individual. But 
the best humour is that which compels laughter when we are alone. Mr 
Jacks’ book can bear this hardest test of humour. It is almost impossible 
to read it without laughing: it is difficult to read it without sometimes 
verging upon tears, 

There is a quality in this book which it is difficult to define in words. 
Very naturally so, since the underlying motive of the book is to express 
the impossibility of expressing in word or thought the fundamental 
realities of life. It is marked by a deep human sympathy, by a sense of 
“the tears in things,” and by a feeling of the wrong-headedness and noble- 
heartedness of men. Mr Jacks does not, like the satirist, scourge the follies 
of his age. He does not, like the wit, merely make fun of them. He does 
not, like the philosopher, confute them; or, like the preacher, condemn 
them. His method is on the whole a kindly irony. 

Irony is the appearance of agreement half covering a profound disagree- 
ment. It is saying one thing and meaning another. There is nothing 
hypocritical about it, because the ironical writer makes it perfectly clear 
that he does not mean what he says. 

Great irony does not merely profess sympathy with one point of view 
while all the time hating it and feeling the deepest sympathy with the 
opposite view. The great ironical writers really do feel sympathy with 
the point of view that they express while at the same time implying their 
condemnation of it. 

‘There is irony, for instance, in Milton’s conception of Satan. He does 
not give us incarnate vileness fighting against God, but “an archangel 
ruined.” He sympathises with Satan’s strength and determination and 
“courage never to submit or yield,” and yet he regards Satan as the 
supreme enemy of God and man. The best irony does not describe with 
an elaborate appearance of flattery and approval a man who is absolutely 
absurd or radically wicked. There is pity, fellow-feeling, kindliness in the 
description, there is some appreciation of the position, while at the same 
time there is a strong underlying disagreement with the man and con- 
demnation of his acts. 

This is a characteristic of Mr Jacks’ irony. None of the leading 
characters in his stories are entirely foolish or bad. They represent 
frequently a point of view which he condemns, but we feel that he likes 
and admires them in spite of their wrong-headedness. 
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The mental condition which Mr Jacks condemns in nearly all his 
stories is rigidity, system, the attempt to live by pure logic. 

“Cut yourself off from the social instincts and betake yourself for 
guidance to logic and science, and it’s a mere matter of temperament or 
accident what kind of crank you become, but a crank of some kind you 
will inevitably be.” ‘ Pure Reason, unrestrained by natural instinct and 
the intuitions of common sense, leads men on to greater follies and 
calamities than all the passions combined. Compared to this, fear, hate, 
love, jealousy are poor themes for tragedy. ‘The Excesses of Pure Reason ! 
Why, man, didn’t Hegel himself say that truth is drunk in every limb ?” 

Those words, “The Excesses of Pure Reason,” really describe the general 
character of Mr Jacks’ book. He distrusts “pure reason” as Ruskin 
distrusted “ pure selfishness.” Political economy, so Ruskin thought, was 
wrongly treated as the science of pure selfishness. Philosophy, so Mr 
Jacks thinks, is wrongly treated as the science of pure reason. You do not 
attain to any wise understanding of life by isolating one element in human 
nature. In arriving at the true laws of political economy, you must take 
into account altruistic as well as self-regarding motives. In arriving at 
a philosophy of life, you must take into account the instincts, the traditions, 
the ideals, the free-will of men, and the spontaneity of God: you must 
not expect to deduce the whole course of events and the right forms of 
conduct from principles established by pure reason and worked out by 
logic into a detailed and all-embracing system. 

The world is a wild place, full of the unexpected. No one is so little 
prepared to make the best of it as the man who imagines that he thoroughly 
understands it, and who has a theory which explains everything. 

This lesson is most manifestly enforced in the tragedy of Professor 
Denison. He is described to us as a prosperous, comfortable, sheltered, 
successful Oxford don, thoroughly at home in his little world, ready with 
his explanation for everything. 

“ His life was like a broad river fed by many tributaries, but unbroken 
by a single cataract. A cross-section of it taken from one part of its course 
would have seemed very like a section taken from any other. Or you may 
liken it to a tall, umbrageous tree planted in a sunny spot unvisited by 
storm. Denison fed on ideas as the tree feeds by its roots: he absorbed 
them as the leaves absorb the light. But the oak-splitting thunderbolt 
had never riven him: the wild boar had never sharpened its tusks upon 
his bark. Every year his circumference spread wider: the birds of the 
air built their nests among his branches, and wayfaring companies lodged 
under his shadow. He had many diplomas but few scars. To all that 
was explosive, unexpected, or apocalyptic he turned an incredulous ear 
or a face of contempt. 

“His world was an embodied syllogism ; the Creator was its Author 
in an almost literary sense, and the history of men and nations unfolded 
itself from first principles like a course of lectures. In that world events 
never ‘happened.’ They ‘took place,’ falling into niches which had been 
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fitted up and upholstered for their reception before the foundation of the 
world.” 

When the unexpected happened in the death of a beloved son, Professor 
Denison’s first thought is that it need not have happened, reason and 
knowledge could have prevented it. 

Death is for him not merely a heart-breaking sorrow : it is an outrage 
upon his system. In addition to the emotional misery which any man 
must feel, there is intellectual chaos. 

He does not, like Job, under stress of experience, break with an 
intellectual theory which is false to facts. His mind is too much a part 
of his system, and when his system is shattered his mind is shattered too. 

In “A Psychologist among the Saints” there is the same underlying 
thought. He has a perfectly clear notion of how he ought to be converted, 
and sets himself to achieve conversion according to one teacher after 
another, following the plan marked out. He can never achieve conversion 
just because he seeks it by rule. He knows exactly what ought to happen 
and how it ought to happen, and on that account it never does happen. 
The deepest things in life cannot be had to order. Mr Jacks’ ideal is 
that expressed by Cromwell when he said, “A man never rises so high as 
when he knows not whither he is going.” 

In the story of “ Mary,” again, we have a woman who dares to act on a 
theory in despite of her highest womanly instincts. It is not passion that 
leads her astray, but the desire to be true to her theory that marriage is a 
ridiculous convention. Those who criticise the ending of the story seem to 
miss this important distinction. It is not the story of a woman giving all 
for love. If it had been, we are confident Mr Jacks would have treated it 
differently. Mary would not have married happily in the end. But it is 
the story of a woman with fine instincts and noble nature allowing herself 
to be dominated by a false intellectual plan of life. She suffers much: 
she realises her mistake, but the sin is rather intellectual than moral, and 
she is not tied so irrevocably to the past as she would have been if her 
whole nature had been involved. 

The story of Rodright the idolmaker is more subtle and cryptic in its 
idea, but it is still on the same lines. The pure intellect cannot create, 
it can only imitate. Under the impulse of worship, or the sense of beauty, 
or the longing for truth, idols, works of art, poems, religions are created. 
The intellect can only produce more or less perfect resemblances and 
repetitions of those things. Half the popular objects of worship or 
admiration are cunning intellectual fakes. Clever men make money and 
reputation by intelligent copies of original creations. The copies may 
even come to be more valued and admired than the original, as in sop’s 
Fable the imitation of the cry of a pig was considered by the people to 
be more lifelike than the cry of the pig itself. 

That blind admiration of copies, intellectual shibboleths, endless 
repetitions of thoughts which came from the deep and can only be known 
when deep answers to deep—this is the object of Mr Jacks’ irony in the 
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story of Rodright. We must not indeed press his meaning too far. 
Mr Jacks’ men and women are real flesh and blood, not lay figures on 
which to hang a moral. It is a series of stories, not a series of lessons in 
philosophy which he gives us. We shall not find the same idea latent in 
every incident. Nevertheless, speaking generally, they are full of a sense 
of the mystery of life and of the failure of pure reason as a guide to 
truth and right. 

In his first story, “'The Castaway,” which may surely be regarded as a 
kind of, autobiographical Confession of Faith, he says :— 

*¢ All day long I was breaking the barriers and peering into secrets that 
lie beyond the flaming walls. I went through Wonderland in evening 
dress. I made strange land-falls in a drawing-room. I was blown ‘ten 
thousand leagues awry’ while listening to a modern play. . . . Desolate 
islands more than I could ever explore, more than I could count or name, 
I found in the men and women who press upon me every day. Nay, my 
own life was full of them: the flying moment was one: they rose out of 
the deep with the ticking of the clock. And once came the rushing of a 
mighty wind: and the waves flowed backwards till the sea was no more. 
Then I saw that the islands were great mountains uplifted from everlasting 
foundations, their basis one beneath the ocean floor, their summits many 
among the sundering waters—most marvellous of all the works of God.” 

We thank him for these fragments of life which he has given us, life in 
it chaos, its beauty, its tragedy, its wonder, and in its relation to the ever- 
present tremendous realities which no human voice can interpret and no 
human mind can understand. 

Henry Gow. 





The Medieval Mind: A History of the Development of Thought and 
Emotion in the Middle Ages.——By Henry Osborn Taylor.—2 vols. 
Macmillan & Co., 1911.—Vol. i., pp. xv+613; vol. ii., pp. viii+589. 


Has it ever been the reader's good fortune to travel through an unfamiliar 
country in the company of a thoroughly intelligent and sympathetic guide, 
not a man who earns his living by conducting tourist parties, after the 
manner of the worthy dragoman furnished by Mr Cook, but an amateur 
who travels for the love of travelling, and yet has been through the 
country so often before, and has made himself so much at home in its 
scenery and institutions, that he can tell you in an instant just what are 
the things that are best worth seeing? If so, he will appreciate the delight 
which the reviewer has found in Mr Taylor’s book, and be in a mood to 
appreciate his advice to make its acquaintance for himself. 

There can be no doubt that to most of us the country of which 
Mr Taylor writes is unfamiliar enough. We call it the Middle Ages, that 
vast tract of time that stretches, roughly speaking, from the sixth to the 
sixteenth centuries, including within its thousand years the beginnings 
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of the history of every one of the great nations of Europe, and the life- 
story of many of the most important names in literature, in art, and in 
religion. And yet how remote and distant it seems to many a modern 
man! It is like Central Africa in the old maps, a blank that we passed 
over in our thought because it did not give us any familiar associations 
on which to rest. 

This is not due to lack of literature. Of books on the Middle Ages 
there are enough and to spare. But for the most part they fall into two 
groups. Either they are technical treatises dealing in a technical way 
with points which are of chief interest to the scholar, or they are so 
superficial as to pass lightly over the most important matters and leave 
our deeper questions unanswered. Mr Taylor’s book avoids this double 
danger. It is at once thorough and sympathetic. He has the knowledge 
that comes from long and patient study of his sources, while at the same 
time he has retained that sense of the vital and the significant which 
prevents him from losing his way in the mass of details. For this reason 
his book, while one which scholars may study with profit, may be com- 
mended with confidence to all who are interested in the story of the 
spiritual life of man. 

Mr Taylor’s subject is the Mediseval Mind, or, as he himself paraphrases 
it in the sub-title, it is the History of the Development of Thought and 
Emotion in the Middle Ages: not the external fortunes of the actors in 
the drama, but their inner life, the ideals that animated them, the ends 
for which they most cared, the methods by which they tried to realise 
them, and last, but not least in importance, the quality of their emotional 
life. This it is which supremely interests the author, and this it is which 
he seeks to interpret to us. 

He has exceptional qualifications for the office. In the first place, hie 
knows his sources. Mr Taylor is one of the few English-speaking writers 
who have read Thomas and Duns in the original, and is competent to 
speak at first hand of that complex mass of acute reasoning, profound 
emotion, and childlike credulity that we call scholasticism. Moreover, 
as he has already shown in his earlier books, Ancient Ideals and The 


Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, he is equally at home in the classical . 


literature which the schoolmen inherited. Last, but not least important, 
he has a sympathetic insight into the history and meaning of that great 
religion whose union with the thought and aspiration of Greece and Rome 
gave its distinctive quality to the medieval mind. He not only knows 
Plato and Aristotle, but Origen and Augustine; and he not only knows 
them, but he feels with and for them in what they experienced and were 
trying to express. 

Yet, withal, he has his own independent standards. “An historian,” 
as he himself tells us, “explains by the standards and limitations of the 
times to which his people belong. He judges, for he must also judge, by 
his own best wisdom. . . . He cannot state the facts and sit aloof, 
impartial. between good and ill, between success and failure, progress and 
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retrogression, the soul’s health and loveliness, and spiritual foulness and 
disease. He must love and hate, and at his peril love aright and hate 
what is truly hateful. And although his sympathies quiver to understand 
and feel as the man and woman before him, his sympathies must be 
controlled by wisdom” (Preface, p. ix). 

It is this combination of sympathetic insight and wise discrimination 
which gives Mr Taylor’s work its peculiar charm. It makes no difference 
what topic he touches. Is he writing of scholasticism? ‘The scholastics, 
he tells us, “ were men, and so are we. Our humanity is one with theirs. 
Men are still under the necessity of reflecting upon their own existence 
and the world without, and still feel the need to reach conclusions and 
the impulse to formulate consistently what seem to them vital propositions. 
Herein we are blood kin to Gerbert and Anselm, to Abaelard and Hugo 
of St Victor, to Thomas Aquinas as well as Roger Bacon: and our highest 
nature is one with theirs in the intellectual fellowship of human endeavour 
to think out and present that which shall appease the mind. Because 
of this kinship with the scholastics, and the sympathy which we feel for 
the struggle which is the same in us and them, their intellectual endeavours, 
their achieved conclusions, although now appearing as but apt or necessi- 
tated phrases, may have for us the immortal interest of the eternal human” 
(vol. ii, p. 285). 

This interest in “the eternal human” explains the method which 
Mr Taylor has followed in his book. It is a method of copious illustra- 
tion and citation. In order to make us understand the mind of the 
Middle Ages, he brings us into contact with the representative thinkers 
and presents us with extracts, longer or shorter, from their works. These 
extracts are chosen judiciously and always with a purpose. They are 
designed in each case to illustrate some point in the logical progress of the 
author’s own thought, but they have the incidental merit of giving us the 
idea in living form as it was not only thought but felt by its author. 
The translations which fill many pages of the book are for the most part 
the author’s own, and are made with exceptional skill and success. Any- 
one whose fortune it has been to read many pages of medizval Latin will 
feel a special obligation to Mr Taylor for the happy way in which he has 
rendered the sense of the original into forceful and idiomatic English. 
The student, too, who has sought in vain in the available dictionaries for 
the meaning of abstruse terms will be especially pleased at the frankness 
with which here and there the author confesses with reference to a difficult 
word that he does not really know what:it means. Such instances, however, 
are rare. In the main, Mr Taylor makes us feel that he has understood 
his sources, and that he is able to pass on that understanding to us. 

Some idea of the wealth of material of which Mr Taylor treats may 
be gained by a brief review of the contents of his book. Its twelve 
hundred closely printed pages are divided into six books. The first treats 
of the elements which entered into the making of the medieval genius. 
Here the author discusses the form in which the classical heritage of 
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Greece and Rome was transmitted to the later age; the new elements— 
Celtic and Teutonic—introduced by the barbarian invasions, and the ways 
in which Christianity and antique knowledge were brought to these 
northern peoples. 

The second book treats of the early Middle Ages, and, after a brief 
introduction on the Carolingian period, discusses in some detail the mental 
aspects of the eleventh century, as illustrated in Italy, France, and 
Germany. Here we meet such interesting and picturesque figures as 
Peter Damiani, Anselm, Gerbert, and Odilo of Cluny, and read of the 
strange spiritual experiences of Othloh as they are described in his book 
concerning the temptations of a certain monk. Incidentally, we learn 
something of the educational system of the time, the Trivium and 
Quadrivium, and the like. The book ends with a chapter on the growth 
of medizval emotion. 

Book III. treats of the contrast between the mediseval ideal and its 
actual realisation, as illustrated in the lives of the saints. Here we have 
a discussion of the reforms of monasticism, and of those more extreme 
manifestations of the hermit temper which meet us in Peter Damiani, 
Romuald, Dominicus Loricatus, and other ascetic figures. Special chapters 
deal with the quality of love in Saint Bernard, and with that personality 
of perennial interest, Saint Francis of Assisi. The mystic visions of 
ascetic women are brought before us in striking illustration, as, for example, 
in Elizabeth of Shonau and Hildegard of Bingen, after which we are 
brought back to earth in a chapter on the “spotted actuality,” which 
shows us how far even the best of men were from realising their own ideal. 
The book ends with a most picturesque and charming abstract of one of 
the most racy of contemporary chronicles, the journal of Salimbene, a very 
Pepys among monkish writers, who through a long life observed what was 
going on about him with wide-open eyes, and has left us the record of 
what he saw. 

Book IV. continues the contrast between the ideal and the actual, as 
it meets us in secular life. Here the ideals of feudalism are brought before 
us as illustrated in such valiant heroes as Godfrey of Bouillon and Saint 
Louis, the story of romantic chivalry and courtly love as illustrated by 
Roland, Tristan, and Lancelot, and, above all, by Parsifal, the brave man, 
slowly wise, in whom we have the synthesis of the two great ideals, the 
sacred and the secular. Finally, in the heart of Heloise, we hear again 
that story of supreme passion which will be remembered as long as men 
and women live and love. 

Then follow two books of more or less technical character, the first 
dealing with symbolism, or the pictorial and imaginative forms through 
which the writers of the Middle Ages represented and interpreted the 
supreme realities; and the second (on Latinity and law) with the effects 
of the classics upon the style of the medieval writers, with the evolution 
of medieval Latin prose and verse, and with the medisval appropriation 
he Roman law. 
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The last book is concerned with the ultimate intellectual interests of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Here we have Mr Taylor’s discussion 
of scholasticism, its spirit, scope, and method, and the illustration of this 
spirit in the person of its greatest representatives, Abelard, Bonaventura, 
Albertus Magnus, and, above all, Thomas Aquinas. Here, too, we have 
the story of the growth of the universities and of the rediscovery of 
Aristotle. We hear how the mendicants, after a long struggle, gained 
their commanding place among the intellectual forces of the time. Here, 
too, we see the first beginnings of the new age making their presence felt 
in the critical and protesting spirit of Roger Bacon, and the more 
thorough-going scepticism of Duns Scotus and Occam. Here, finally, we 
contemplate the supreme expression of the medieval spirit in that great 
synthesis of intellect and emotion given by Dante in his unforgettable poem. 

It would be too much to assume that every reader will find all the 
parts of Mr Taylor’s long discussion equally interesting. Even in the 
most repaying journey there are monotonous stretches through which one 
has to pass for the sake of what lies beyond. The lay reader will, we 
suspect, find most to interest him in Books III. and IV., with their 
picturesque descriptions of the medieval ideal in lover and saint, and their 
vivid presentation of the men and women who had high ideals, but only in 
part succeeded in realising them. But even in the more technical parts of 
the book one is continually coming upon little touches of human nature 
which brighten and beguile what might otherwise prove an arduous path. 
Witness, for example, this bit of homiletical advice given by a certain worthy 
monk named Honorius, upon which we alight in the midst of a discussion 
of Symbolism. “Often,” he says, “‘ put something like this in your sermon, 
and so you will beguile the tedium,” and then proceeds with an illustration 
as follows: “Brethren, on this holy day there is much to say which I 
must pass over in silence, lest disgusted you should wish to leave church 
before the end, for some of you have come far and must go a long way 
to reach your houses. Or perhaps some have guests at home or crying 
babies . . . so I omit much for everybody’s sake, but still would say 
a few words” (vol. ii. p. 57). Continually too we are rewarded by bits 
of sly humour, as when the author, in remarking upon the comprehensive- 
ness of the medizeval intellectual ideal, calls our attention to the following 
two items taken from the table of contents of Vincent’s Speculum: “The 
number and matter of all the sciences.” ‘“ Chronological history of events 
in the world, and memorable sayings, from the beginning to our time” 
(vol. ii. p. 318); or when he gives apt and pithy characterisations, as in 
speaking “ of a certain genial youthfulness in Anselm’s reliance upon single 
arguments, noble and beautiful soarings of the spirit, which, however, pay 
little regard to the firmness of the premises from which they spring” 
(vol. ii, p. $38). Particularly happy is his description of mysticism 
in vol. ii. p. 368, too long to quote here, and the description of the 
medigval university, which “in its scholastic obsequiousness sought to set 
upon one throne the antique philosophy and the Christian revelation, 
Vor. X.—No. 3. 47 
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that it might with one and the same genuflection bow down before them 
both” (vol. ii. p. 379). 

As one follows the author from topic to topic through his richly laden 
pages, as informing as they are stimulating, he is reminded of his own 
description of Salimbene, that racy chronicler of the eleventh century, to 
whom we have already had occasion to refer: “ His wide-open eyes are his 
own. He sees with a fresh vision; he is himself; a man of temperament, 
which lends its colours to the panorama. His own interest or curiosity 
is paramount with him; so his narrative will naively follow his sweet will 
and whim, and pass from topic to topic in chase of the suggestions of 
his thoughts. The result is for us a unique treasure-trove ” (vol. i. p. 496). 


W. Apams Brown, 
New York, 





Creed and the Creeds: their Function in Religion. Being the Bampton 
Lectures of 1911.—By John Huntley Skrine, Vicar of St Peter’s-in- 
the-East, Oxford, sometime Fellow of Merton College.—Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1911. 


WE welcome most heartily a new writer in the theological and philo- 
sophical world. 'The subject he has chosen is not in itself attractive, but 
the lecturer deals with it in an able, and often fascinating, manner. His 
style is frequently archaic, and the use of such words as “lesser” and 
“ gospellings” takes us back to the days of Bunyan. Nevertheless, there 
are passages of rare beauty, and his happy use of similes and metaphors 
is strikingly illuminating. But he does not discuss either creed or creeds 
in the usual and technical sense of these terms, which is very disappointing 
to the reader; while one of his fundamental faults is the mixing up of 
creed with the more elemental religious function of faith: ‘A man’s creed 
is the faith that saves him” (p. 6). To do this is to give to creed a quality 
that does not belong to it, for it is rather the intellectual vehicle of belief 
than one and the same thing. He is more correct when he says that creed 
is a confession and definition of faith, and that both are necessary to hold 
and retain it. Creed may, it must be allowed, assist in creating belief, 
but it cannot be a substitute for it, and should not be confused with it, 
since a person may have a saving faith who is unable to put it into a creed. 
Creed is an action of the mind, while faith is the energy of the whole man: 
mind, heart, and will. 

“Tt is supposed we are to be saved by our thoughts, our thoughts 
digested in a creed. This cannot be right” (p. 87). And yet our author, 
in spite of the foregoing, speaks of creed as giving “life ” or “salvation” 
to men. Salvation is the spiritual equivalent of life, and as life may be 
defined as “the mutual and interdependent self-giving of organism and 
environment,” so salvation is a mutual giving of the soul to God, and of 
God tothe soul; or, in other words, salvation or life comes through a 
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double sacrifice, the giving of the self to God and the giving of God to 
man; the fusion of these two brings salvation or life. To speak thus is 
quite true, but when surrender on man’s part is spoken of as creed, the 
common meaning of the word is strained; and when creed is spoken of as 
“surrender of the whole personal being,” our author really means faith. 
He feels the pressure of this argument, and allows that “the confession of 
acreed may make for life, but cannot make life. This can only come 
through faith”; but to utter faith by a creed is to surrender self. Here 
the lecturer confuses things that differ, and makes a term to include 
something that does not necessarily belong to it. It is quite true that 
he admits that a creed which does not lead to life or salvation is worthless. 
Here he is an out-and-out pragmatist. The supreme question is, Does a 
thing, or such a view, work? “Creed has no significance or worth except 
as an instrument that saves us.” But here, again, there is a confusion of 
things that differ. 

Mr Skrine has two able and significant chapters on “Immortality” 
and “The Resurrection,” in which he argues that the certainty of life to 
come, which the believer possesses, is a proof that he has salvation, and 
that his creed is real and vital. But the argument used here comes 
perilously near to a vicious circle. ‘The soul’s sense of life is evidence of 
the reality of the life to come, and the reality of the life to come which 
the soul feels, is evidence of the soul’s life. Both cannot be true; so all 
that a thinker can do is to take his choice between them. It is quite true 
that belief in a life to come is part of the Christian creed, but such a belief 
is not wholly the outcome of this creed, for it existed among the ancient 
Egyptians and Greeks (vide Plato), and is strong in present-day Moham- 
medanism. ‘The acceptance of Christianity strengthens belief in a future 
life, but does not necessarily carry such a dogma with it; for while belief 
in Jesus was never deeper nor stronger than at present, yet belief in 
the continued existence of the individual is much weaker to-day than in 
many periods of the past. This sense of life, consciousness of continued 
existence, possessed by most men, is more the outcome of intuition, of the 
instinctive desire and will to live on, than it is the result of the accept- 
ance of any creed, although it is enriched by creed. This our author 
admits (p. 69). But he sees that intuition in itself is not sufficient nor 
satisfactory ; that it requires to be converted into experience, which can 
only be done through the “imagination.” ‘The unseen world “needs to be 
imaged forth. Imagination gives a peep into the world beyond; at the 
same time, it creates but a precarious basis for belief in that world. 
Intuition is a far firmer foundation, but neither it nor imagination creates 
certainty. This comes alone through the soul’s complete self.” This is the 
conclusion of the lecturer, which, when analysed, amounts to saying that 
knowledge comes through faith and not through creed. Not that doubts 
do not arise, for they do. Faith says I am as sure of my friend’s existence 
behind the veil as I am that he is here. But are we? Iam sure of my 
friend being here because there are certain reactions and correspondences 
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between us that make his existence real. So are there (so it is argued) 
between me and my friend beyond. But, so the unbelieving may object, 
you never can be sure that such reactions are not imaginary. It is true 
that telepathy proves that distant spirits can communicate ; but even this 
does not create certitude; it only accentuates the hope of immortality, 
which neither logic, nor intuition, nor imagination, nor creed, but faith 
makes certain. No doubt the facts investigated and corroborated by the 
“ Psychical Research Society ” are helping to buttress faith, and bid fair to 
make it scientific. 

Mr Skrine devotes two chapters to the “ Making of Creed and Creeds,” 
a task in which the Church has taken a leading part—for creed is not 
merely individual opinion but collective. ‘Creed is the means by which 
a Christian lives the life of the Spirit, not as an individual, but as a social 
being.” The Church has been forced to formulate her beliefs not only 
for the sake of her own clear thinking, but on account of the attacks of 
heretics. 'These she has had to meet in the field of dialectics, and when 
she has won the truth, has then been compelled to put the decision in 
definite and precise words. At the Council of Nicea, e.g., Arianism fought 
for the ascendency, leaving the Trinitarian victors, who put their triumphant 
view into dogmatic form. Hence creed may be said to be the intellectual 
side of faith. And so the view that “ dogmatic statement gives life” is not 
true, and another half-truth, “that an undogmatic believer cannot be 
saved without creed,” is needed to make a whole truth. A man cannot be 
saved as a whole by an intellectual conception, or through his reasoning 
faculty, which is only a part of the whole. “Faith is life unto God, and 
of this life, creeds are the ministers.” But life only comes from life, and 
can only be propagated by life, and a creed is only a living thing when it 
has ceased to be a hearsay, or a repetition of words, and has become our 
own. Hence it follows that creeds that are vital, and which can be pro- 
pagated, are limited, for a creed that commands one man fails to convince 
other men. Therefore it follows that the essence of the Christian creed 
is small, and may remain unaltered from age to age. But this norm has 
increased and even changed from time to time, and parts of a creed quite 
suitable for one age would be useless and even wrong for another one. 
Hence some of the creeds become like the dead branches of a tree, useless 
and a hindrance, and so need to be cut off. It is the living part that is 
preserved; and it is the life of Christ in His Church that is kept and 
propagated, and not that in which it is enwrapped. And when a creed 
imparts and continues life, then is it proved to be true. For example, 
the conclusions of Nicea revealed their truth in the life of the post- 
Nicene Church. In other words, the Nicene Creed proved itself true 
because it worked. 

The living nucleus of the creed of Christendom has had parts added to 
it which have been dropped again without interfering with the original 
content. For example, belief in verbal inspiration, the creation of the 
world in six days, the Augustinian doctrine of election and reprobation, 
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were regarded for many years as necessary to salvation. But these beliefs, 
with many others, have been shed as the crab sloughs his shell, and this 
process has gone on without touching the creed’s essential life. As a 
modern instance of changing creed, the Quicungue Vult serves as an example. 
The main parts of this creed, notwithstanding its extremely metaphysical 
form, can be still accepted without doing violence to Catholic conscious- 
ness, but its damnatory clauses are being dropped because they are felt to 
be out of harmony with the general Christian consciousness. 

In a chapter on the historic Christ the lecturer comes near to the heart 
of his subject, for by Him, Christ, is the vitality of creed tested. Belief in 
Christ brings the life of God into the soul, which proves Him to be Very 
God. Nor is belief in His deity dependent upon belief in the Virgin birth, 
nor upon perfect knowledge, nor upon His view of the coming kingdom. 
The fact that life of God comes into every man who believes in Christ 
proves Him to possess a “ life that is life indeed.” 

If believing in Christ is identified with a given view of Him, then it 
may be said that creed has a saving influence, but to identify both is not 
quite clear or exact thinking. In a rough and ready way it may be correct 
to say, “ when a believer recites a creed, either he does nothing at all, or he 
offers, by the help of words, a sacrifice to the creator of his whole person- 
ality.” But is not such a surrender a person's faith rather than his creed ? 
An energy that might be exercised where creed has not yet been formu- 
lated, or indeed may be absent ; and only as it assists the soul to surrender 
is it of value. There may be some natures which need creed to assist the 
exercise of faith, while there are others who may feel it to be a positive 
hindrance. The latter person is an idealist while the former is a dogmatist, 
and possibly the believer will more happily and securely walk between the 
two, and certainly only such a combination will secure real Church unity. 
In this connection the lecturer is right, but when he says that his own 
church “is Christendom’s best magnet to re-unite the Churches,” we 
feel that he is claiming too much. For until she becomes more tolerant, 
and will admit that the Holy Spirit is present in other communions besides 
her own, this cannot be allowed. But he will carry most evangelical 
Christians with him when he asserts that “a creed’s rehearsal is not an act 
of faith” (p. 214), and will leave many in the rear when he insists on creed 
being necessary to salvation. 

This is in some respects a great book. Its thinking is strong, its philo- 
sophy is vital and up to date—indeed, is its strongest feature; and the 
author’s passionate effort to unite all phases of the Christian faith is entirely 
praiseworthy, if not completely successful. 

W. Jones Davies. 


Hartiey Co.iece. 
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Life, Love, and Light: Practical Morality for Men and Women.— 
London: Macmillan & Co,, Ltd.—Pp. viii+177. 


Tuts stimulating book, published anonymously, is worth a welcome, if for 
nothing else, at least for the fact that it is—a somewhat rare thing—a 
comparatively original study of ethical questions and problems. There is 
practically none of the method and little of the language of the conven- 
tional book on ethics. The writer pursues an original road and takes a 
decidedly original point of view. The object of the work seems to be not 
definite teaching, but simple, helpful suggestion in the conduct of daily 
affairs. The purpose of the book will be served if any reader by his 
reading is helped in understanding and living the life of morality. Taken 
in this way, as a piece of unconventional writing, intended to help the 
reader for himself to put the best into and get the best out of the moral 
life, the book is admirable and deserving a warm welcome on its own 
account ; and, indeed, a book on ethics that does no more than make 
suggestions is doubly valuable now, at a time when we are not disinclined 
to view morality as rather an art than a science, rather a matter of taste 
and good judgment than of fixed rule and definite standard. 

We cannot do more here than briefly outline the underlying attitude 
of the book, the authoy’s interesting way of facing his subject. That 
mankind does, in some measure, lead the kind of life which we call moral 
is a fact of experience : to ask why mankind does this, why there should 
be a moral life at all, is to propound a really irrational question. At the 
basis of it all, says our author, there is a postulate, “an Act of Faith,” 
which declares that “ there is a game to be played and that it is worth the 
playing, a fight to be fought that is worth the fighting”; what we call 
morality is just the endeavour, individually and collectively, to find the 
best way of playing life’s game and fighting life’s battle. How to judge 
what is the best way? Well, that is a matter of taste, of culture, of 
imagination, of accumulated experience, resting on certain fundamental 
instincts in man which lead him to value and admire some things and to 
despise others, instincts “ which find free play in his judgment of others 
and struggle with other instincts for the mastery of his own conduct.” 
These instincts in themselves belong to recesses of man’s nature deeper 
even than morality ; they are the instincts which lead men, everywhere and 
at all times, to preserve their life, to care for their fellows, and to pursue 
activities whose end is not guaranteed by the present moment. When 
Nature ejected man into the world, she marked out the line of his activity 
in three directions ; she ordained that he might do, or must do, three 
things : firstly, he must battle in order that the life that is in him may be 
kept going as long as possible ; secondly, he must seek to pass that life on 
to others, by the way of love, affection, friendship, and co-operation ; and, 
thirdly, he must give higher value to that life by pursuing ideals, by 
labouring for ends, which exist for him only in imagination, and of which 
the knowledge comes to him by insight. All that man has accomplished 
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in every direction rests at last on the endeavour he has ceaselessly made 
to satisfy these three instinctive demands of his nature. In the words of 
our author, man has needed and sought for three things, Life and Love 
and Light, and this because a vast natural compulsion has been on him. 
Each of these three instinctive directions of activity begets qualities which 
men naturally admire. Thus the struggle to preserve Life begets “the 
power of courageous endurance,” a fine strength of will, a certain healthy 
joy in conflict, and a radiant hopefulness of success. The satisfaction of 
the demands of Love begets sympathy, self-sacrifice, altruistic qualities of 
all kinds. The search for Light brings with it loyalty, faithfulness, the 
qualities we call intellectual virtues, and, finally, the most exquisite 
attributes of the religious life. Morality is just the way we behave in 
regard to each of these instinctive lines of our activity with its resultant 
qualities, and in regard to all three together ; and when morality becomes, 
as it were, an end in itself, then it is the endeavour to behave admirably 
in all three directions, to put the best into and get the best out of the 
material given by the instinctive movements of our nature, to produce that 
harmony and fullness of existence in all directions and under all aspects 
which shall display the greatest abundance of qualities we naturally admire, 
and the greatest absence of qualities we naturally despise. Life, Light, 
and Love are the sources of all our virtues, and their combination into 
harmony gives the standard by which all our actions must be judged. 

We can say nothing of the interesting applications of this point of 
view made by the author in the various directions of temperance, wisdom, 
chastity, justice, the problem of evil, and so forth. We mention only the 
wise words on the subject of chastity, of the relations between men and 
women resting on sex, a matter at the present day urgently demanding 
discussion in a clean, wholesome, and candid manner. 

The book as a whole leaves us with the impression that morality is a 
fine adventure of the spirit in which there is always something new and 
valuable to be discovered ; and this is at least a pleasant change, thoroughly 
accordant with the trend of modern thought, from all those older views 
of morality, made familiar by innumerable works on ethics, and by count- 
less needless sermons, as, in some way, a cut-and-dried system of rules and 
maxims, a thing of the law and not of grace. 

Srantey A. MELLor. 





Falling Upwards (Leibniz): Christ the Key to the Riddle of the Cosmos. 
By the Rev. F. W. Orde Ward, B.A. Oxford.—London : Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Price 5s. net. 


Taat the Incarnation is an eternal process, and that Christianity is a 
temper rather than a creed, are the two theses which together form the key 
to this remarkable collection of essays. 

Humanist and mystic, modernist and churchman, the author is a man 
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of wide sympathies and considerable scholarship ; and if, at times, he seems 
to treat orthodoxy as a mere convention, it will be found that it is only 
for conventionalism that he has no mercy, 

It has often been said that those who talk about the main Idea or the 
essence of Christianity are going outside the limits of human thought, if 
Christianity be a religion divinely revealed. But no one need deny that 
Love, as fulfilling all law—not only the laws of a Lawgiver, but also what 
we, by a metaphor, call the laws of nature,—is the central doctrine of 
Christianity. This doctrine is not yet an Idea, but the central conception 
of an Ideal, slowly evolving its Idea. In other words, we might say, it is 
a mystery slowly reconciling its antinomies. Orthodoxy, then, may be 
considered to be something real and important, if it be the social expres- 
sion of man’s attempt to express and take part in this evolution; but 
something false and arrogant, if it assumes it has reached its end and been 
able to give expression to its essence and formal statement to its Idea. 
This distinction is, perhaps, not very commonly made with sufficient 
clearness, but it is assumed tacitly, even by the Catholic Church, in the 
acknowledgment of the necessity of General Councils, and explicitly in 
the terms in which that Church has condemned every kind of finalistic 
philosophy. 

Such a conception as that of a progressive orthodoxy, though not 
directly expressed, lies at the basis of these admirable essays, so that, 
though brilliant in expression and easy to read, they never become 
declamatory or incoherent, but suggest, in a series of resonant sentences, 
that we are not to look for a solution or reconciliation of the antinomies 
in Christianity, but for the direction in which such reconciliation may be 
gained. Here is the place for coherency; here is the place for logic— 
namely, in finding the point at which we must start and the direction in 
which we must go, and not in the statical finalism of those theologies and 
philosophies which conceive the goal as (at least intellectually) already 
gained, the solution of the problem already completed. 


W. J. WriuiasMs. 


EAsTBOURNE. 











